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RURAL VS. TOWN POPULATION. 

We have been curious for some time 
to know just how many people on 
farms are required to support one of 
the town population. We think we 
have reached some pretty definite, or 
we might say scientific conrlusions. 
We have taken a number of the agri- 
cultural counties in lowa, in different 
parts of the state. By agricultural 
counties we mean counties that have 
no colleges, no mines, no manufactur- 
ing, or at least in any amount that is 
not negligible. 

We have taken the census of 1911, 
which gives the population of every 
incorporated town from the smallest 
to the largest for the year 1910, to- 
gether with the total population of 
each county. We have added up the 
number of people living in incorpo- 
rated towns, subtracted this from the 
total population of the county, and 
then figured out the percentage. We 
do not know whether our readers will 
be surprised or not; but we confess to 
a great deal of surprise at the result. 
We had supposed, without looking up 
any figures, that in these agricultural 
counties it required about three people 
on the farm to support one in town. 
The results show how greatly we were 
mistaken. 

In the southwestern corner of the 
state we have taken the two counties 
of Page and Fremont. These are ag- 
ricultural counties. There is, however, 
a college at College Springs in Page 
county, and in Clarinda and Shenan- 
doah a college and considerable seed 
corn business and some manufactur- 
ing. Inasmuch as Shenandoah is 
near the edge of Page county and is 
largely supported by Fremont county, 
we have grouped these two together. 

The total population of Page coun- 
ty is 24,002; the town population 
13,254; and the average of town popu- 
lation to country is as 1 to 81. The 
total population of Fremont county is 
15,623; the town population 5,300; 
town population to country as 1 to 
1.94. The average of the two coun- 
ties, which it will be seen does not dif- 
fer widely from the results in other 
parts of the state, is 1 to 1.37. Taking 
into account the number of students 
at College Springs and Shenandoah, 
we might fairly say that it takes about 
1.5 farmers to support one townsman 
in these two counties. 

In the middle of the state we have 
taken the three counties of Adair, 
Madison and Guthrie. Adair county 
has a total population of 14,420; a 
town pupulation of 4,485; and the pro- 
portion of town people to farmers is 
1 to 2.2. The population of Madison 























county is 15,621; the town population 
6,288; the proportion of town to farm 
population 1 to 1.48. Guthrie has a 
total population of 17,374; a town pop- 
ulation of 8,492; the proportion of town 
people to farmers, 1 to 1.04. The aver- 
age in the three counties is 1 to 1.57. 

In the northwestern portion of the 
state we have taken the three coun- 
ties of Sac, Calhoun and Pocahontas. 
Sac county has a total population of 
16,555; a town population of 7,802; and 
the proportion of townsmen to farmers 
is as 1 to 1.12. Calhoun county has a 
population of 17,090; a town popula- 
tion of 8,946; and the proportion of 
town to farm population is 1 to 0.91. 
Pocahontas county Las a population of 
14,808; a town population of 6,695; 
and the proportion of town to farm 
population is 1 to 1.22. The average 
proportion in the three counties is 1 to 
1.08. 

In the northeastern portion of the 
state we have taken the three counties 
of Allamakee, Winnieshiek and Clay- 
ton. Allamakee county has a popula- 
tion of 17,328; a town population of 
7,285; and the proportion of townsmen 
to farmers is 1 to 1.37. Winneshiek 
county has a total population of 21,- 
729; a town population of 9,459; and 
the proportion of town to farm popula- 
tion is 1 to 1.3. Clayton has a total 
population of 25,576; a town popula- 
tion of 12,506; and the proportion of 
town to country population is 1 to 1.04. 
The average proportion in these three 
counties is 1 to 1.24. 

In the southeastern counties we 
have taken the two counties of Louisa 
and Washington. Louisa county has 
a total population of 12,855; a town 
population of 6,143; and the proportion 
of town to farm population is 1 to 1.09. 
Washington county has a total popu- 
lation of 19,925; a town population of 
10,223; and the proportion of town to 
farm population is 1 to .95. The av- 
erage proportion in the two counties is 
1 to 1.02. 

The average proportion of town to 
farm population in these thirteen 
counties is 1 to 1.25. Since 1900 rural 
population in these counties has de- 
creased 22 per cent; town and village 
population has increased 14.5 per cent; 
and total population has decreased 7.5 
per cent. It would be fair, we think, 
to say that the proportion of people in 
town supported by agriculture is not 
far from the proportion in the towns 
of the state that are thus supported; 
and where they have an excess of 
town population much over the popu- 
lation in the towns in these counties, 
it is due to mining, manufacturing, 
schools or colleges. 

It would not, however, be quite fair 
to say that it requires five farmers to 
support four townspeople in the state 
of lowa, because even in the towns in 
the agricultural counties there are a 
few people who are not supported by 
the county, for example, manufacturers 
who sell goods outside of the county, 
of which there are few in these coun- 
ties; dealers in seed corn in Shenan- 
doah, for example, and the professors 
in the schools that are required to 
teach the students that come from 
outside the county. On the other 
hand there must be an offset to this, 
due to the purchasing which farmers 
do by mail, which will not in all prob- 
ability amount to more than from two 
to five per cent of their total pur- 
chases. It might perhaps be fair to 
say that this would about balance up 
the offset above mentioned. 

It may also be said that the popula- 
tion of the towns is largely made up of 
retired farmers. This is true, but 
these retired farmers live off the rents 
of their farms, and are therefore sup- 
ported by the country just as really 
as is the merchant or lawyer or doctor 
in the town, but in a little different 
way. 

These figures are well worth some 
careful consideration. 





HARROWING OATS. 


Most of our readers are aware that 
the harrowing and rolling of winter 
wheat often gives splendid results, in- 
creasing the yield as much as seven 
bushels per acre. Several years ago 
at the Nebraska Experiment Station 
it was found after four years’ trial 
that harrowing oats or going over 
them with a harrow or weeder about 
a month after they were planted in- 


creased the yield by about 10 per cent. 
In wet years the cultivation decreased 





the yield, but in dry years the increase 
amounted to as much as twenty bush- 
els to the acre. This was on drilled 
oats. Harrowing broadcasted oats cut 
the yield down as an average of four 
years by about 1.9 bushels to the acre. 

It is interesting to notice that in this 
Nebraska experiment the broadcasted 
oats not cultivated produced nearly a 
bushel more than the drilled oats not 
cultivated, but that the cultivated 
drilled oats produced a little-over six 
bushels more than the _ cultivated 
broadcasted oats. The explanation of 
the larger yield of the drilled oats 
which were cultivated is simple. Cul- 
tivation necessarily destroys fewer of 
the drilled oats than of the broadcasted 
while at the same time it is more ef- 
fective in putting a mulch on the 
drilled oats ground than on the broad- 
casted ground. Harrowing of small 
grain is always done in the same direc- 
tion as the drills run. 





WOOL GROWING IN IOWA. 


A correspondent from northern 
lowa writes: 

“If buying wool for less money is to 
reduce the price of the manufactured 
article, what is to become of the man 
who feeds sheep or $150 land? When 
wool is so cheap in the United States 
that the foreigner can not ship it here, 
and the duty on the manufactured ar- 
ticle is so high that he can not ship 
in his goods, what is wrong? Wool 
is so low in price now that the farmer 
can not afford to grow it. Maybe it 
can be produced west, where they 
have free range, but that is not in 
Iowa. Some of us wool growers would 
like to see an article along this line.” 

Wool can not be grown profitably 
except as a by-product on land any- 
where that is worth $150 an acre, or 
even $100. It is grown very exten- 
sively in England on land about as 
high in price as the best lands of 
Iowa, but as a by-product. In other 
words, on high-priced ilands sheep 
must be grown for the mutton and 
wool as a by-product, which will al- 
ways pay for shearing it and caring 
for it. A sheep or lamb will be worth 
five dollars and upwards, and the wool 
from a dollar to two dollars, depend- 
ing on the breed. 

Engiand is a free trade country, 
and wool comes to it free from cheap 
lands all over the world; and yet Eng- 
lish farmers keep on growing it from | 
year to year, and do so at a profit. 
They regard the wool simply as a by- 
product. The profit is in the mutton 
and not on the wool. 

Our tariff is so arranged that it af- 
fords no protection worth speaking of 
te the farmer. The duty is paid on 
wool in the grease—hence the imports 
or wools that shrink but little; and 
shuts out the heavy shrinking wools, 
such as the fine wools from Australia, 
or requires the importer to pay such 
a duty on them that they must neces- 
sarily have a high price for clothing 
made from this wool. Hence if we are 
to get our woolens at any reasonable 
price, there must be a modification of 
this wooi tariff. 

Even free wool would not do the 
farmer any material injury, although 


free wool would be manifestly unjust | 
be 


and unfair. The farmer would 
vastly helped by a tariff levied on wool 
on the scoured basis; for this would 
give the manufacturer the opportunity 
of getting in at their real value the 
wools from foreign countries, whether 
fine or coarse, which necessarily enter 
inte the cost of clothing and manufac- 
tures of wool of all kinds. 

The reason why English manufac- 
turers of clothing sell it so cheap, 
practically about half the price it 
brings in this country, is because they 
can use wool from all parts of the 
world. We have been paying for all 
woo] suits, tailor-made, about forty-five 
dollars for the last two or three years. 
Wearing one of these same suits, we 
have gone into tailor shops in differ- 
ent cities in Europe and asked what it 
would cost to duplicate it. Tailors 
have offered to duplicate these suits 
at a little less than twenty dollars in 
one city and a little less than twenty- 
two and a half in another. 

The main harm that can come to 
farmers from a reduction in the tariff 
on wool will be a fright which will 
cause them to sell their sheep and- 
raise hogs and cattle instead. 
we have this reduction, which we may 





not get for a couple of 

advice is to double your dean Yet, our 
purpose of growing mutton. Y the 
save as much in the purchase of 
suit of clothes as you wil] lose by a 
reduction on an ordinary farm gu! 
that we are likely to have in the wt 
tariff. Wool 

When we get the full r 

tariff commission, we will. ome 
to trace the wool from the od 
back to the farmer’s back, and wa . 
gets the advance. We would en 
now, were it not for the fact thats 
member of the commission complains 
that the reports sent out to the “ 
have been garbled. Drees 





LORD LISTER’S SERV 
HUMANITY. == 


in one of our trips abroad some Years 
ago we were so fortunate as. to Make 
the acquaintance of a man to whon 
every citizen of the world owes q deb 
of gratitude—Lord Lister, the Cisepy. 
erer of the antiseptic treatment of 
wounds. He had the finest face of any 


man we have ever met in this Wide 
world, a face that could have been 
fashioned only by a life of devotes 


service to humanity. 

Our readers may ask: What has 
Lord Lister done? Let us go back 
some fifty years, when our older regg. 


ers were boys. If they had received 
a wound, or a horse had been cut op 
a wire fence, it Was supposed that the 
natural way would be infiammation and 
suppuration (mattering, as we called 
it); that these were necessary pro 
cesses by which a wound must heal 

Lord Lister showed that this was aot 
a natural process at all; that fester. 
ing and mattering and all that was 
the result of germs that float in the 
air, and not of the wound itself; that 
if the wound were closed without con 
tact with these germs it would never 
fester, but would heal by first inten- 
tion, not leaving a perceptible scar. 

Of course he was ridiculed by the 
doctors of his day; but he lived leng 
enough to have his methods adopted 
in every hospital in the civilised 
worki. He has saved untold suffering 
and unnumbered human lives. It was 
by the adoption of his methods in the 
hospitals that the Japenese army were 
able to conduct their campaign with 
the minimum of loss of life fon 
wounds. 

Lord Lister’s aim was first to pre 
vent these germs which float in the 
air from coming in contact with the 
wound, and, second, if they had come 
in contact with it, to destroy them by 
antiseptics. The first, and one of the 
best of these that he used was carbolic 
acid. . 
The world is unspeakably richer fmm 
Lord Lister’s life; and it is fortunate 
that he lived until the age of eighty- 
five, and saw his work recognized by 
every civilized nation. Such a life 4s 
that is worth living and infinitely more 
glorious than all the titles and honors 
that can be bestowed by all the courts 
and kingdoms and republics of Christ 
endom. 





FARMERS IN POLITICS. 

if any of our readers failed to read 
the very able address by Presidett 
Worst, which was printed in our issu 
of March ist, we trust they will hut 
up that issue and read it now. Ar¢ 
We especially commend that portion 
which will be found on page 39, a0 
which deals with our law-making a0 
governing bodies. 

President Worst pleads for mr 
business and less politics in our le 
islative and state offices, and he er 
tends that the farmer should not aba! 
don the government to the lawyers # 
he has done in the past. It is mo” 
important that the law-maker and iH 
executive should have a know 
the needs of the people than , 
skill in the framing of laws. It a 
good deal more important that 4 8° 
ernor know the needs of his state 0 
the theories upon which the tariff 5 
constructed. We have come on 
time when the farmers should 4 
men who have some intelligent cose? 
tion of farm and the . 
purely political knowledge they b# a 
the better they will be able to ou 
us. Read tne article to which 
refer. 
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THE FARMER ON THE EDGE. 


great burdens of the city 
arger the city, the greater 


One of the 


—and the | 2 

= purden proportionately—is the 
umber of people who are on the edge, 

a are living so nearly from hand to 


mouth that in a case of sickness or 
r loss of employment, or an 


occas severe winter, they become 
dependent upon charity. It — the 
Associated Charities of Des oines 
something like fifty dollars a day to 
elieve the immediate wants of people 
a were suffering from lack of fuel 


om some of the other con- 


food, or fr 
sequences of poverty. Great numbers 
in the larger cities, such as London, 


ly unemployed but: un- 
Seda. ‘and their families also 
matt largely unemployable, and fur- 
nish a very large per cent of the crim- 
jnals which throng our courts, our 
sails and penitentiaries. 
“on is not such a wide difference 
jn the wealth of the people in the 
country as is always found in the city. 
The country, however, has its farmers 
who are on the edge. We are not ap- 
pealing for charitty for these people, 
put wish to call the attention of farm- 
ers as communities to the fact that 
they can not afford, even if they con- 
sider only their own welfare, to have 
even one farmer in the community on 
the edge, or at a point where in case 
of any damage to crops, or sickness, 
fire or other misfortune, he would be 
thrown into bankruptcy. 

The poor farmer—and we use the 
term in the double sense of a farmer 
who is poor and one who is farming 
poorly—is a menace to any commu- 
nity. The interests of the community 
require that he should be put in such 
a position that he will not be depend- 
ent upon the charity of others. 

Now both in the city and the coun- 
try there are two kinds of people on 
the edge. There is one kind that is 
striving to the very best of their abil- 
ity, sometimes hampered by sickness 
and by debt, to get off the edge and 
get on good, firm, solid ground. Now 
this class should have the aid and en- 
couragement of every man in the com- 
munity, even if he regards nothing but 
his own financial interest. What this 
class needs is a kind word of encour- 
agement, a proffer of help when help 
is really needed; and often the best 
help is the expression of kindly feel- 
ings and sympathy, giving the man a 
feeling that after all he is not the un- 
der dog, that people are not down on 
him, but are willing to help him in any 
reasonable and right way. 

Then there is another class who 
rather love to be on the edge, who 
regard poverty as a merit rather than 
a misfortune, and who are willing to 
accept any aid that may be offered, 
not as a gratuity or loan, but as their 
right. This class should not be toler- 
ated in the community; for they are 
a menace to it. This class are always 
poor farmers, and the poor farmer is 
a menace to good farmers. His fields 
will be filled with weeds. He will 
have no credit. He will be forced to 
do things which the self-respecting 
farmer will not do. This class is com- 
mon in the city, comparatively rare in 
the country. 

_ The old saying of the Apostle Paul 
is true, that where “one member suf: 
fereth, all the members suffer with 
it.” If you have a bad farm in the 
community, the farmer himself shift. 
less, a do-nothing sort of fellow. who 
don't care, his stock will be a menace 
to the stock of the community, his 
farm will be a menace to the farms of 
the country, and he is altogether a 
ag te which the community should 
ar, 

On the other hand, where a man is 
Poor, he may own land heavily mort- 
gaged and without credit; he may be 
a renter who has had sickness in his 
family, or other misfortune. Now this 
cs. oe be encouraged and should 
a i“ ped. He should be dealt with in 
uch @ way as to lead him to depend 
Sen meelt and respect himself and 
ave a pride in the welfare of the 
community. If the man who is on the 
edge but is anxious to get off it is 
ed cared for, the rest of the 
and ne will take care of itself, 
a you will have a thriving, prosper- 

§ community. If he is allowed to go 
a unnecessarily, he becomes a 
saint _to the community. Hence, 
a unity interest should teach ev- 
the man to look in a proper way after 

© welfare of his neighbor, and give 


@ reasonable amount of help to every 





man who actually needs help, and who 
will not be pauperized by charity. 
There is a great deal of charity in 
the cities that tends to create pauper- 
ism. For example, in Des Moines this 
winter, when the newspapers began to 
talk about good fellowship, thriftless 
folks drifted in from country towns, 
expecting to be aided by the unbound- 
ed charity which they understood wes 
lavished by the wealthy and charitably 
inclined people of Des Moines. 





A BOY HEADED THE WRONG WAY. 


A farm boy wishes us to tell him 
what a boy of nineteen could reason- 
ably expect to have to spend a month 


for tobacco, shows, operas, dances, ete. 
Like Solomon of old, he proposes to 
take these pleasures moderately. He 
does not propose to go to every show, 
dance, etc., but to have what he calls 
a “reasonable time,” and thinks his 
father should furnish the money for 
this. 

Now it looks to us as if this boy is 
headed the wrong way. A farm boy 
by the time he is nineteen should have 
some serious purpose in life. Evident- 
ly our correspondent does not. His ed- 
ucation has been sadly neglected, or 
he has not made the most of his op- 
portunities. He spells acres, “achers,” 
and we have not much doubt that in 
his present state of mind every acre 
on the farm is an acher. He spells 
awful, “afull,” cattle, “cattel,” and 
does not sign his name to the letter 
asking advice, or, rather, our opinion. 
All this is too bad. 

A boy of-nineteen raised on a farm 
should have some purpose in life, and 
certainly should not ask his father for 
an allowance to spend on_ tobacco, 
shows and dances. As a minor, his 
father is bound to feed and clothe him 


and educate him; but he is under no- 


obligation to furnish him money for 
dissipation or doubtful amusements, or 
even for having a good time. The 
father could well afford to give this 
boy half a day in the week to play ball, 
and time to attend a corn show or in- 
stitute, or anything else that would 
get the boy’s head turned in the right 
direction and build up character. 

This boy probably thinks his father 
is a very stingy man. Now, we don’t 
believe it. We presume the father sees 
that the son over whose birth he re- 
joiced, for whom his mother risked 
her life, over whom he has watched 
with tender care, is inclined to go the 
wrong way, and he does not intend to 
help him along in that direction. In 
this he is a wise man. 

Our advice to this young man, and 
to all other young men, is to, in the 
first place, get their minds turned in 
the right direction; to remember that 
they have but one life to live here on 
earth, that the foundation of that life 
is character, and that character is not 
built up by the kind of dissipation or 
doubtful amusements in which this 
young man wants to indulge. 

Cases of this kind are not uncom- 
mon in the city; we have plenty of 
them. They are comparatively rare in 
the country; and the man who breaks 
over the restraints of country life and 
breaks into this kind of life is not 
likely to amount to much in the world. 
No man can amount to anything un- 





less he has a serious purpose, unless 
he intends to make something of him- 
self, unless he does those things that 
build up character and associates with 
people who have some serious purpose 
in life. We confess this letter makes 
us sad. 





TREATMENT OF OATS FOR SEED. 


We remember reading, when a small 
boy, a recipe for cooking a rabbit. It 
began in this way: “First catch your 
rabbit.” So with the treatment of oats 
for seed, the first thing to do is to get 
your oats. You may have them af 
your own growing. They may be of 
such poor quality, and are in some 
years, that you will not care to sow 
them. If you don’t have them, you 
had better get some as soon as pos- 
sible; for while there is no prospect 
as yet (February 29th) of a very early 
spring, sometimes spring comes upon 
us, or at least seeding time. sooner 
than we expect. Even if seeding time 
should be delayed until the first of 
April, which is late, it is well to know 
where you are to get your seed oats. 

We give the same advice that we do 
for corn: Get them grown just as 
near home as you can, that is, the 
bulk of your seeding, and grown on 
soil similar to your own. Experiments 
conducted at the various stations show 
that oats, as well as corn, do better 
in an environment similar to that to 
which they have been accustomed. 

Having secured the oats, the next 
thing to do is to run them through a 
fanning mill. We have been a little 
surprised at the results of some of 
the experiments, not yet published, 
which show that it does not pay as a 
rule to grade oats too closely, and 
that one fanning, that will blow out 
the light stuff that would not grow 
anyhow, together with the rubbish, 
does quite as well as fanning two or 
three times. 

There are small oats and large oats 
in every head; but all the oats, wheth- 
er large or small, on any head, par- 
take of the same characteristics. The 
difference is not so much in the size 
of the grains as in the character of 
the stalk on which the grains grew. 
Therefore, fanning can be overdone. 
Not that it injures the oats, but if you 
fan out too closely, you will decrease 
the number of grains in a peck or a 
bushel, and unless you seed more 
heavily than you otherwise would, you 
may have a stand too thin, in case you 
are growing it mainly for a grain crop. 
Where you intend to sow clover and 
timothy with it, we have always ad- 
vised a thinner seeding than usual, for 
the reason that the grass crop is real- 
ly more important than the oat crop. 

The next thing to do is to treat for 
smut. We have entered into this sub- 
jest so fully that it would seem un- 
necessary to say anything more about 
it. Lest some of our new subscribers, 
however, may not have learned how 
to treat oats for smut, and thus save 
a loss of from five to twenty per cent 
of the crop, we briefly describe the 
process: 

After the oats have been cleaned, 
lay them out in a pile two or three feet 
wide, two or three inches deep. Buy a 
pound of formaldehyde (it costs about 





The Seed Corn Situation 


As the season advances, reports on 
the condition of the seed corn are less 
and less encouraging. Mr. Cottrell, 
the industrial agent of the Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific railroad, was 
in the office of Wallaces’ Farmer one 
day last week. He says he finds the 
seed corn in very unsatisfactory con- 
dition throughout the territory which 
the Rock Island line serves. In his 
opinion, Illinois will have no more 
than enough seed corn for her own 
use. He mentioned one firm which 
had expected to have about 100,000 
bushels of seed corn to sell, but which 
he now thinks will have not more than 
twelve to fifteen thousand. In Ne- 
braska he reports a condition fully as 
unsatisfactory, and he adds that he 
believes the condition is no better in 
Iowa, but that Iowa farmers have not 
yet discovered it. Some weeks since 
Wallaces’ Farmer urged its readers to 
make a preliminary test of their seed 
corn, and know about what they could 
expect. We repeat this advice at the 





present time. No chances should be 
taken in this matter. A man who 
finds that his seed corn is in good con- 
dition and that he will have more than 
he needs for his own purposes will 
have no trouble in disposing of what 
he does not need. 

More than usual care should be tak- 
en in making tests this year. Reports 
indicate that in many cases the ker- 
nels are good on one side of the ear 
and bad on the other; and that some 
ears are sound on the upper half, but 
the kernels on the lower two inches 
will not grow. In view of this condi- 
tion, it is of the utmost importance 
that an ear test should be made at 
once. Do not put it off with the idea 
that your corn may be all right. Per- 
haps it is. If so, the test will reassure 
you. If, on the other hand, it is poor, 
the sooner you find it out and get 
some corn that is good, the better. 
Good seed corn will be scarce this 
spring. The man who will have to 
buy has no time which he can afford 
to waste. 





40 cents), and put it in a barrel with 
forty to fifty gallons of water. Take 
an ordinary sprinkling can and sprin- 
kle the oats thoroughly. When this 
layer is thoroughly wet, put on anoth- 
er layer of oats and sprinkle that; and 
so on until you have sprinkled as 
many oats as you intend to sow. You 
should use about a gallon of the liquid 
to every bushel of oats. Then cover 
them over with burlap, gunny sacks, 
a horse blanket or some old carpet. If 
you do this in the evening, remove the 
covering in the morning, and shovel 
them from one side to the other until 
they are dry. If you sprinkle them in 
the morning, they can be uncovered 
late in the afternoon. This should 
preferably be done shortl, before sow- 
ing, particularly if there is any dan- 
ger of freezing weather. A bushel of 
oats will take up about a gallon of the 
liquid without perceptibly swelling the 
oats. Perhaps the safer way is to 
do the sprinkling in the morning and 
have them dry by night. 

The philosophy of it has been thor- 
oughly explained in our columns many 
times: This loose smut of oats when 
sowed with the oats germinates with 
the oat, grows inside of it, and when 
the blossom appears and the oat grain 
begins to grow, the smut converts it 
into a mass of black spores, which 
blow off before the oats are ripe and 
find lodgment on other oats not yet 
affected. The object in applying the 
formalin is to kill these spores. It 
will kill ninety-nine per cent of them, 
if properly applied. We should have 
stated that when smut begins to grow 
in a grain of oats, it affects not merely 
the one kernel, but all the stools from 
that grain. 

If you want to be convinced beyond 
all question of the value of this meth- 
od of treatment, just sow a bushel of 
oats without treating them. Then 
next summer, when the oats are head- 
ing out and beginning to color, just 
go into your field, throw a hoop into 
it, letting it settle down and encircle 
a patch of oats. Count the smutted 
heads and the heads that are so badly 
affected that they do not even head 
out. It will vary with the season. It 
may be as low as two per cent in a 
favorable season, and may run as high 
as twenty per cent in other seasons. 
Do the same thing in a field in which 
the seed was treated, and note the dif- 
ference in the number of smutted 
heads. Farmers do not usually exam- 
ine their oat fields very closely until 
they are ready to cut. By that time 
the smut is blown off, and they do not 
know the loss they have sustained 
from this cause. 

We have been preaching this for ten 
or fifteen years. At first we succeed- 
ed in getting a few here and there to 
try it. Now it has become a general 
practice among good farmers. It does 
not pay to experiment with any other 
method of treatment; for this is sim- 
ple, and is the cheapest and best. Be 
sure to get your formaldehyde in a 
sealed bottle. Don’t buy it in bulk or 
from a bottle that has been opened, as 
in that case it may be worthless. 





SOWS LAYING ON PIGS. 


An Iowa boy writes: 


“We have much trouble with sows 
lying on their pigs. Is there any rem- 
edy for it?” 

Old, fat sows cause the most trouble 
by lying on pigs. They are sluggish 
and pay but little attention to squeals 
which indicate that their offspring is 
in danger. Young sows in good flesh 
but not fat will, as a rule, take care 
not to lie on their offspring, or if they 
do imprison a little fellow, they will 
move quickly on hearing his squeal. 
One good remedy, therefore, is to bring 
sows up to farrowing time in good 
condition but not fat. 

Some hog raisers claim that they 
save the lives of many of their pigs 
by putting a guard rail around the 
edge of the pen about eight inches 
from the floor and eight inches from 
the wall. They think that in this way 
pigs are saved which otherwise migl.t 
be caught between the sow’s body and 
the edge of the pen. 

Only a moderate amount of straw 
should be put in the pen, and that 
should be of short length. Pigs in 
pens heavily bedded with long straw 
are more likely to be caught by the 
sOWS. 

We would be glad to hear from any 
of our readers who have suggestions 
to make as to preventing loss of pigs 
by the sows lying on them. 
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WHAT IS A GOOD SOIL? 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“In one of your issues, I wish you 
would discuss what constitutes a good 
soil. In your article on “Land Invest- 
ments,” you caution about buying land 
from surface appearance, saying that 
black soil is not always good soil, and 
that some of the best soils you have 
seen were red, yellow and white clay. 
Then further on you say: “No man 
ought to buy a farm without first sup- 
plying himself with an auger and as- 
certaining the quality of the subsoil, 
whether open, porous clay, joint clay, 
sand, gravel, gumbo, or hardpan.” Now 
what | want to know is, which soils 
and subsoils go together to make up a 
good soil. Also give some of the kinds 
of soil found in different parts of the 
state. I appreciated the article, but 
did not understand that part of it as 
well as I should like.” 

A good soil is one which furnishes an 
abundance of nitrogen, phosphorus and 
potassium; which is neither acid nor 
alka!i; which is rich in humus (that 
material which hetps give the soil its 
black color); which is well drained and 
yet is sufficiently retentive of water to 
insure against drouth in the average 
season; and which is of such physical 
texture that it can be easily worked. 
Most soils in the corn belt proper sat- 
isfy all these requirements. Jn the 
south and west there are some soils 
which do not mect all these require- 
ments, and which are yet regarded as 
good. For instance, there are very 
sancy soils which are highly valued 
for fruit and vegetable production. 
They do not retain water, and they are 
poor in plant food. But these defi- 
ciencies are remedied by irrigation 
and the application of manures and 
fertilizers. We are quite certain that 
the rcauirements as given in the fore- 
goins for a good soil are correct. If 
certain soils are regarded as good and 
at the same time do not satisfy all of 
the above requirements, it must be be- 
cause these requirements are met in 
some cther way. 

But if a man is buying land, how 
will the statement as given in the 
forezcing help him? In the first place, 
how can he tel! by looking at a soil 
whet! r it contains an abundance of 
nitreeen, phosphorus and potassium? 
He crn tell the nitrogen content fairly 
well by looking at it. Nearly all black 
soils are rich in nitrogen. He can 
make a guess at the potassium content 
that + ill be accurate enough for prac- 
tical purposes. if the soil is peaty 
swamp or is sandy, he may suspect 
that there is a deficiency of potassium, 
but he may take it for granted that 
nearly all other soils are rich in po- 
tassium. It is more difficult to tell 
about the phosphorus. As a general 
rule, it may be taken that the soils in 
the northern half of the corn belt are 
fairly rich in phosphorus, while those 
in the southern half are more likely 
to be poor. In what is known as the 
Wisconsin. glaciation, which covers a 
large part of northern Iowa and parts 
of Il'inois and Wisconsin, there is an 
abundance of phosphorus. The only 
certain method of ascertaining wheth- 
er a s%il is rich in nitrogen, phospho- 
rus erd potassium is to have a chem- 
ist ara'yze it. This costs $10, and the 
analysis is not always worth much af- 
ter it has been secured. If the soil 
is poor in one of the chemical elements 
of soil fertility, it does not necessar- 
ily mean that it should be avoided. 
Peaty swamp lands, for instance, that 
contain practically no potassium, will, 
when liberally fertilized with manure 
or potash salts, produce wonderful 
crops. 

To determine soil acidity, first look 
at the vegetation. If there is much 
sorrel or red top, suspect acidity. The 
simpiest test is to takea piece of blue 
litmus paper, which may be bought 
at any drug store, and insert it into 
a moist lump of soil for five or ten 
minutes. If it turns red, the soil is 
acid. If a given soil is acid, you need 
not be greatly alarmed; it means sim- 
ply that you must figure on applying 
a ton or two of ground limestone to 
the acre. 

Alkali is easily detected in the spring 
when the water is rapidly evaporating 
or later in the season when crops are 
growing on the soil. In the western 
states alkali is very serious and in 
the corn belt sometimes causes: con- 
siderable trouble. It means that thor- 
ough drainage must be given and that 
coarse manure or other organic mat- 
ter must be plowed under. 








It is always of the utmost import- 
ance that the relation of soil to water 
be carefully ocnsidered. The exact 
importance of this point depends on 
the climate. In the corn belt the land 
must lie so it either drains naturally, 
or it must be tile drained. It was in 
connection with this point that we 
made the statement that a man should 
supply himself with an auger and as- 
certain the quality of the subsoil— 
whether open, porous clay, joint clay, 
sand, gravel, gumbo or hardpan. Gum- 
bo or hardpan subsoil means that there 
will be trouble with the drainage. In 
wet seasons the water strikes the 
gumbo or hardpan subsoil, and being 
unable to percolate through it, will 
stand in the surface soil and drown out 
the plant roots. In dry seasons the 
lower water can not come up through 
the hard pan. The reverse difficulty 
occu.s in sand and gravel subsoils. In 
wet seasons these soils readily convey 
away all surface moisture, but in dry 
seasons they dry out completely. Sand 
and gravel subsoils can not store up 
water. Wherever you buy land, be- 
ware of sand, gravel, gumbo or hard- 
pan subsoils. They mean that you will 
have trouble with your water supply. 
The commonest subsoil and fortunate- 
ly it is the best, is a porous or joint 
clay. it is sufficiently open to absorb 
the surplus water and at the same time 
is sufficiently retentive to bring it up 
to the surface soil during periods of 
drouth. 

A soil is supplied with humus when 
it contains large amounts of vegetable 
or animal matter. Soils rich in humus 
—like those rich in nitrogen—are gen- 
erally of a rich, black color. Humus 
is important because it makes the soil 
an attractive home for myriads of bac- 
teria, which help plants to grow. Hu- 
mus improves the physical condition 
of the soil; it makes clay soils more 
friable and it gives sandy soils more 
compactness. It enables clay soils to 
drain more readily, and helps sandy 
soils to store up water. Many of the 
splendid soils of the arid west are poor 
in humus. They are quite productive, 
even when humus is lacking, but they 
do not do their best until the humus 
has been supplied, either by the grow- 
ing of alfalfa or the appiication of 
manure. 

Lastly, we must examine our soil for 
physical texture. Is it a clay or gum- 
bo, which will plow hard and which we 
will have to take care to cultivate at 
just the right time, or is it a loose 
loam, with which it is a pleasure to 
work? Soils of poor physical texture 
sometimes produce splendid crops; 
they are generally very rich in nitro- 
gen, phosphorus and potassium. Nev- 
ertheless, if possible, we would get a 
soil of good texture—it is much easier 
on the temper of the man who works 
it. 

If there is so much as all this to the 
selection of 2 good soil, how did our 
fathers, a generation or two ago, se- 
lect their farms with such little dis- 
appointment? Ail they knew about 
picking out a farm was to select land 
that laid nicely and was convenient to 
market. These men had no chance to 
make a mistake. Most of the land of 
the corn belt is naturally good. It sat- 
isfies every requirement of a rich soil. 
Now, though, the prospective land buy- 
er has a much wider field from which 
to select. He may buy land in the 
corn belt, in Canada, the Dakotas, the 
far west or south. Exactly what a 
good soil is differs somewhat, accord- 
ing to the locality. Nevertheless, the 
requirements as We have given them 
apply to all. 

As to the different kinds of soils 
found in the- different parts of the 
state of Iowa, we suggest that this cor- 
respondent write to the Iowa experi- 
ment station, at Ames, for Bulletin 
No. 82, which describes in a general 
way the different soil types of the 
state. 


THE HOME VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


We hope most of our readers have 
already made definite plans for their 
home vegetable garden for 1912. We 
hope they have determined what plot 
of ground they will use; that they have 
selected the vegetables which they 
will grow; have picked out the best 
varieties and have ordered the seeds. 
Furthermore, we hope that they have 
planned on arranging the garden in 
such a way that most of the work may 











be done by horse cultivation. Last | 
fall the Illinois experiment station at | 
Urbana published Circular No. 154, on 
the home vegetable garden. We were 
much pleased with the same, and de- 
termined at the time to recommend it 
to our readers this spring. All who 
have not this circular should send for 
it. We know of no plot of ground on 
the farm when properly cared for that 
will yield larger returns than the home 
vegetable garden. 





A WORD OF CAUTION. 


Readers of Wallaces’ Farmer who 
are buying land on contracts in other 
states, with the understanding that the 
company which sells the land is re- 
sponsible for the taxes up to the time 
the deed is made out to the purchaser, 
should insist that these companies _fur- 
nish them tax receipts from the county 
treasurer before final payment is made 
on the land. A case has recertly come 
to our attention in which one of our 
readers was imposed upon by a com- 
pany which sold him Texas land. He 
bought this on contract, and the con- 
tract provided that the seller would 
pay the taxes until! a deed was made 
out and placed on record. When the 
time for settlement came, the com- 
pany furnished a sworn statement to 
the effect that they had paid the taxes, 
and the buyer paid them the remain- 
der of the purchase price. Later it de- 
veloped, however, that taxes had not 
been paid, and the buyer was com- 
pelled to pay again. If he had insisted 
that tax receipts from the county treas- 
urer be turned over to him before he 
made final settlement, he would have 
avoided this double payment. It is 
quite possible that the company which 
sold the land did pay the taxes, but 
that dishonest county officials took 
advantage of a non-resident and com- 
pelled a double payment. This, how- 
ever, could not have been done had 
the proper tax receipts been turned 
over to the buyer. 





SEEDING CLOVER AND TIMOTHY 
WITH OAT 


Once more we are asked to tell all 
we know about grass seeding. A north- 
ern Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Information is desired relative to 
the best methods of planting oats and 
grass seed, with clover alone, or clo- 
ver with timothy, where a drill seeder 
is used. I desire full information rel- 
ative to the best method of the prep- 
aration of the soil, of seeding, and 
whether to sow the grass seed broad- 
cast or drill it in. Also, is it best to 
harrow after seeding with a drill? A 
full and complete article in your paper 
will be appreciated.” 

Clover and timothy are like oats, 
preferring a seed bed with an inch or 
two of mellow surface soil and a firm 
sub-surface soil. Any good oat seed 
bed is good for clover and timothy. But 
more special pains should be taken to 
secure a level seed bed than are gen- 
erally taken with oats. Corn stalk land 
should be disked and dragged until it 
is fairly level; otherwise the clover 
and timothy meadow will be hard on 
harvesting machinery. 

Be sure, by testing with blue litmus 
paper, that the soil is not acid. If it 
is, scatter a ton or two of ground lime- 
stone to each acre just before seeding. 
It is very hard to get a stand of clover 
on acid soil. 

All there is to the seeding of grass 
seed is to cover it in such a way that 
it secures the optimum conditions of 
water, heat and air. In a sandy soil 
in a dry season, this means that the 
seed must be placed at least an inch 
deep. On a heavy soil in a wet season 
the seed should be barely covered. 
When grass is seeded with oats there 
are four general methods by which 
these results may be secured. Where 
there is no drill, the most common 
plan is to sow the grass seed broad- 
cast at the same time the oats are 
seeded, and harrow in. Another plan 
which is sometimes used where there 
is no drill is to wait till the oats are 
three or four inches high; sow the 
grass seed broadcast, and harrow in. 
Both of these plans are also sometimes 
used when the oats are drilled in. With 
the latter of the two methods the har- 
row should go over the oats in the 
same direction as the drill rows run. 
These two methods depend on the har- 
row to cover the seed deeply enough 
to give it sufficient moisture. On sandy 





soil or in a dry season both of these 
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methods will probab‘y fajj for Piney 
|; son that the seed wil! not be er 
deep enough to get mo} ture laced 
When oats are drilled jn. the 
seed is sometimes placed jp th 
per with the oats. When thig oa 
the drill shouid be set to dri] shal 
and the hopper should be filled low 
round. This last precaution jg rs | 
come the difficulty which results on 


the smaller seed sifting to the bot 

If the hopper were not fr: quently — 
a very uneven stand of grass would be 
secured. This plan may be al] 


light soils in a dry season, but = 

erally do not recommend it. “A 
The most common plan when 

is seeded with’ drilled oats is ty pe 


the grass seed in the grass seed at, 
tachment and seed in front of the Oats 
This should be followed with a harry 
to secure a perfect covering, 

As to the amount of grass seed—this 
year we are recommending, on accoy 
of the high: price, five pounds of red 
clover and eight pounds of timothy: 
clover alone, six or seven pounds, Some 
of our readers of long experience yge 
much less than this and get a gtang 
but in the ordinary season we recom, 
mend, to be sure of a stand, eight 
pounds of red clover and eight to ten 
pounds of timothy. 





ORCHARD HEATING. 


Five years ago the progressive fruit 
growers of Grand Valley, Colorado, 
one of the most wonderful fruit grow. 
ing localities in ail the world, began 
orchard heating. Since that time they 
have developed it into almost a science 
and the practice of orchard heating ig 
spreading all over the fruit growing 
world. Chiefly, of course, it is uged 
in those latitudes where spring frosts 
threaten the blossoms of young fnuit, 
But it is also being used in California 
and Florida, to protect orange trees, 
Since orchard heating has come into 
use in the Grand Valley, many tho- 
sands of bushels of fruit have been 
saved that otherwise would have been 
lost. This has been proved by direct 
comparison; those who heated their 
orchards secured good crops, while 
those who did not had practically no 
crops. As a result, at the present time 
nearly everyone in the Grand Valley 
is equipped with orchard heaters and 
a stock of coal oil or coal and ther 
mometers. 

We ask our readers to think about 
orchard heating; not that we think it 
will pay them to use it under the con- 
ditions of orcharding at present in use 
over most of the corn belt, but be 
cause we think that fruit growing is 
extending every year and that the time 
is not far distant when farmer grow- 
ers of three acres or more of fruit will 
by proper spraying, pruning and culti- 
vating, endeavor to obtain the largest 
of fine fruit. When that time comes, 
there will be a demand for erchard 
heating. It is the only sure way to 
avoid frost damage. Experiments have 
proved time and again that by proper 
use of orchard heaters the temperature 
of the orchard may be raised ten de 
grees or more. 





DRYING OATS AFTER SMUT TREAT- 
MENT. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“In preparing my seed oats for sow 
ing, I run them through a smut treat- 
ing machine which submerges the oats 
in the solution and then delivers them 
through a sacker attachment into the 
sacks, where we leave them a few 
days before sowing. The oats thus 
treated, being still somewhat damp, 
sometimes give us trouble by lodging 
in the hopper of the grain drill. 
would like to know whether you think 
the oats would be damaged in any Wa 
by leaving them in the sacks 4 68U 
cient time to dry out before sowing. 
wish to have them in the sack to take 
them to the field to sow, and if {ca 
successfully dry them in this Way, 
saves handling them twice.” 

Oats, after being treated for smut 
should not be sacked until they a 
dried out. They should be spread ott 
on a clean floor in a layer an inch 
two thick, and shoveled back and fo 
till dry. Care should be taken ‘ 
they do not freeze while wet. It 
poor policy to dry oats in a sack. 
germinating power will almost ce 
ly be hurt in this way. Our corres 
ent should either sow his oats re 
diately after treatment or sho 
once spread them out in a thin 
to dry. 
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WOOLEN CLOTHING. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“ , ad your editorial on ‘From 
a, le Back to the aes 

ck’ with @ great deal of interest; 
og need a little more light. From 
on figures (which are the figures of 
eg ivestigating committee—Editor), 
€ K s 9,7 pounds of wool at 23 cents 
it aed or $2.23 worth of wool, to 
: Moa $23 suit of clothes. If the 
8 a made the dealer a present of 
ager and he in turn sold it to the 
ae ufacturer at two cents, the $23 
sit would still cost $20.79. If ee 
tariff were removed, the wool wou 
«ti]] sell for something, say 13 —_ 
or three cents less than the cost 0 
“ Then the suit would cost 


yroduction. : ‘ 
aa 97 cents less than it does now, 
oy $22.03, that is, if the 97 cents was 


sorbed somewhere between the 
sheep's back and the farmer's back, 
just as the tariff on hides got lost 
somewhere between the steer’s back 
and the farmer’s harness and shoes. I 
have heard so much about how the 
jowering of the tariff on wool would 


not ab 


cheapen clothing, that I would be very | 


glad, indeed, if some competent per- 
son would go into details‘and explain 
how it is to be done.” 

‘In the first place, no one proposes 
free trade in wool or woolens, but a 
reduction. Free trade in wool with- 
out a reduction of the tariff on wool- 
ens would not materially affect the 
price of wool or woolen clothing. The 
tariff was put on wool for the purpose 
of securing a higher tariff on woolens, 
thus protecting our manufacturers 
from competition with the foreign man- 
ufacturers. We have not time to point 
out in detail the iniquities of this wool 
schedule, and how the farmer in every 
phase of the deal gets the worst of it. 

It will be said in reply that a reduc- 
tion of the tariff will reduce the cost 
of labor. The report of the commit- 
tee shows that the wages of the la- 
borers in the woolen factories are now 
down to the minimum. This will al- 
ways be so, no matter what the tariff 
may be, for the simple reason that 
Europe is filled with cheap labor, that 
comes in here free and can be used in 
manufacturing establishments of this 
kind. 

No reduction in the tariff, however, 
will greatly affect the cost of distribu- 
on. So long as the local merchant 
gets three times as much for selling a 
suit of clothes as the farmer gets for 
growing the wool, and practically as 
much as it costs to make the cloth, 
farmers will have reason to complain 
of the high price of wool and woolen 
clothing. 





CLOVER HAY WORM. 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Last spring in the bottom of my 
hay rick there was a striped worm that 
damaged the hay considerably, and 
last fall the same kind of a worm 
formed webs all over my clover field 
and destroyed the clover. I think it 
gave the calves the black scours. I 
Want to know whether the worm will 
return next fall, or will I have to plow 
the ground to get rid of it?” 


During February, March and April, 
damage from the clover hay worm is 
more noticeable than at any other time 
of the year. It is in stack bottoms 
that this worm is most commonly 
found. Here it weaves its webs and 
drops its gunpowder like droppings. 
In June it will change to a moth, ready 
to lay eggs on more clover hay as soon 
as it is put up. Sometimes it lays eggs 
on clover in the field. It was prob- 
ably by worms hatching from eggs 
laid by moths in the field that our cor- 
Tespondent’s clover was bothered last 
fall. These worms last fall probably 
changed to moths again before winter 
and these moths probably laid eggs on 
What clover hay they could find. 
My best thing to do to get rid of 
~ clover hay worm is to clean out 
an roughly the bottoms of all stacks 
— mows before the first of May. All 
"ft with the worms should 
jieeae on In this way the appear- 
he the moths which lay the eggs 
“ ner broods will be prevented. 
ce fep the clover hay worm from de- 
ono in the bottom of the stack, 
ae armers scatter two quarts of 
hes every ton of hay in their stack 
ras ms. Our correspondent may see, 
(om what we have told about the life 


‘story, that it wil] 
to plow his PRs do little or no good 





A Special School for Farm Boys 


We would like our readers to look 
Marcus town- 


at the picture of the 
ship special school, shown herewith, 


and note the boys who are standing 
How far 
would it be necessary for a man to 
drive in the country of Iowa before 
number of 
boys of this age attending one school? 
We venture to say that he would have 
to stop a number of times for gaso- 
line or horse feed before he found 


in front of the building. 


he could find the same 


them. This Marcus township special 
is a new kind of school to us. 


kind in the west. 


So far 
as we know, it is the first one of the 
Some time since we 
had a letter from Professor Holden, a 
short letter, written in a hurry, in 





of only one. 


pleted. 


years. 
ment increased to fifteen. 
and larger boys, 


closer relationship, and 


last a lifetime. 
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THE SPECJAL,SCHOOL IN MARCUS TOWNSHIP, CHEROKEE COUNTY, IOWA. 


which he simply said we ought to in- 
vestigate the special school which 
Miss Logan, superintendent of Chero- 
kee county is getting started. Pro- 
fessor Holden has a thorough. knowl- 
edge of the rural school problem of 
Iowa, and other states as well and we 
at once took his advice and made some 
inquiry concerning these Cherokee 

















one another; it gives them an inspira- 
tion to bigger things by coming in con- 
tact with active young men teachers. 

“The Marcus township special has 
certainly been a success, and it could 
not be taken out of the township now 
for five times the cost. Next year 
they are going to spend more money 
on it. 





MANTAI, TRAINING IN THE MARCUS TOWNSHIP SPECIAL. 


county special schools. Mr. Thomas 
McDonald tells how they were started 
in the following: 

“Early in the spring of 1911 there 
Was some talk of organizing a special 
school for the older boys of Marcus 
township. Some talked for it and 
some talked against it. In May, a 
number of the men of the township 
gathered together, and Miss Logan, 
the county superintendent, explained 
her plan of the special school. A short 
time afterwards an election was held 
to determine whether or not Marcus 
township should have a school of this 
sort, Jt was carried by a majority 





“In connection with the school a lit- 
erary association has been organized 
and the young people of the township 
have taken a wonderful interest in the 
worfl. One of the citizens of the 
township said the other day, ‘This spe- 
cial school cost very little and is the 
most profitable investment for that 
amount of money in the state of Iowa.’ 


“The school lasts four months dur- 
ing the winter, while the farm work is 
slack, and the boys are not needed at 
home. Of the fifteen pupils, only one 
has attended school as recently as two 
years. Some of them have been out as 
long as four years, This special school 


Work was at once begun 
on the building and it was soon com- 
The teacher was hired and 
the school opened on December 4th, 
with an enrollment of twelve pupils, 
rnaging in age from fifteen to twenty 
In another week, the enroll- 
The pur- 
pose of this school is to give the older 
an opportunity to 
have at least four months of school- 
ing during the winter season. It brings 
the young men of the township into 
the friend- 
ships that are made in this school will 
It gives the boys a 
chance to come in contact with each 
other and to compare themselves with 


is due to the courage and persever- 
ance of our able county superintend- 
ent, Miss Kate Logan.” 

Other townships in Cherokee county 
are following the example of Marcus, 
and a better building has been erected 
in Grand Meadow township. Anyone 
familiar with the rural school problem 
can see at once the benert of these 
special schools. They give an oppor- 
tunity for boys who have outgrown the 
grade schools to continue their studies 
without interfering with their farm 
work. Shelter is provided for horses, 
and boys of this age can very easily 
drive even some distance back and 
forth. They are township centralized 
£pecial schools for older pupils. They 
fill the gap in our rural school system. 
The district schools go on just the 
sa.e for the younger children. These 
special schools reach the boys who 
are not getting any other schooling. 
Professor Holden is encouraging them 
wherever sentiment in the community 
is ripe for them. 

These special schools will gradually 
become centers of the township social 
life. Debating societies will be organ- 
ized. Corn contests will be held there. 
After a while, township short courses 
will be held for a week or two during 
the winter. In the spring, corn test- 
ing will be done. People will be stirred 
up, they will come together and get 
acquainted. Land will be worth $5 to 
$10 more per acre because of the spe- 
cial school. It is impossible to esti- 
mate the good that will follow. We 
hope to see them widely established. 





EXTRA CORN FODDER. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“We have a lot more shocked corn 
fodder than we can use. What will 
be the best thing we can do with it? 
We can not sell it.” 

There are only three things we know 
of to do; one is to in some way get 
more stock, so that the fodder may 
be fed out before grass comes; anoth- 
er is to shred the fodder, and another 
is to cut it and put it in the silo. Of 
course, there is always left the alter- 
native of allowing the stuff to go to 
waste. After the middle of February, 
corn fodder rapidly goes down in feed- 
ing value till, by the time the greea 
comes into the grass, the stock will 
often refuse to eat it. Every effort, 
therefore, should be made to feed out 
corn fodder before the middle of April. 
But if that is impossible and at the 
same time it is desired to save the 
feed, about the only thing which can 
be done is to cut and put in the silo. 
Of course the stuff may be shredded, 
but we doubt if this will pay, for we 
fear that corn fodder shredded in the 
late winter will not keep well over 
summer. Corn fodder which is siloed 
in the late winter may be watered and 
packed in tightly. If there is plenty 
of silage for summer feeding, we are 
not certain that it will pay to silo corn 
fodder in the late winter, for corn fod- 
der at this time is usually badly weath- 
ered and does not contain a very large 
amount of feeding value. The econom- 
ical thing to do may prove in some 
cases to husk and plow the stover un- 
der as manure. 





SUCCOTASH PASTURE. 


Subscribers are continuaily writing 
in, wishing to know just how to seed 
succotash pasture. We have answered 
this a number of times, but will an- 
swer again for the benefit of those 
readers who have overlooked our sug- 
gestions along this line. 

Succotash is not a definite crop. It 
is any mixture of small grain to which 
is occasionally added rape and field 
peas or vetch. Sometimes clover and 
timothy are seeded with it to furnish 
pasture the following year. The seed- 
ing of small grains is slightly heavier 
than for grain production. An excel- 
lent seeding to the acre is one bushel 
of oats, one-half bushel of wheat, one- 
half bushel of rye and one-half bushel 
of barley. It is largely a matter of 
convenience as to what the proportion 
will be. If field peas are added, we 
would seed about three pecks less of 
the grain and would use about a bush- 
el of the field peas. If rape is added, 
use four or five pounds to the acre. 
Succotash may be either drilled in or 
broadcasted. We would prefer drill- 
ing, as that takes slightly less seed 
to the acre. Broadcasting is practical- 





ly as good, however. 
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Sit CLOVER. 

We 1 t we had told about ev- 
eryt ‘ new, and about ev- 
serth ; ally known, on the 
subj clover; but we are 
getti so many letters asking about 
the ry things we have told over and 
over again, that we will ouce more 
attempt to get our readers so well ed- 
ucated on alsike clover that they will 
not eed to ask uS any more ques- 
tions -on the subject. We feel it in 
our bones, however, that this will be 
in vain, for there are so many new 


ones coming in that the questions will 
be repeated. 

Now, first: Alsike clover is rot, as 
was formerly believed, a hybrid or a 
cross between the white clover and 
the red. The early botanists believed 
it was, and hence called it Trifolium 
Hybridum. It is an entirely distinct 
variety. It goes by various names. It 
is sometimes incorrectly called crim- 
son clover, from its color. It is called 
bee clover, because it is a fine honey 


plant. It is calied Swedish clover, be- 
cause it originally came from Sweden. 
It is spelled alsike and also alsyke 
Occasionally someone spells it Alas- 


ka, and some of our correspondents 
insist on writing it alsack. This may 
have grown out of the fact that in our 
earliest writings on the subject we 
did not have a_ stenographer, and 
neither the typesetter nor the proof- 
reader could read the word as we 
wrote it. 

While the larger clovers are bien- 
nials, speaking broadly, alsike clover 
is a short perennial; that is, it will 
last more than two years under favor- 
able conditions. 

It is pre-eminently the clover for 
lands needing drainage, such as swales 
and sloughs and swamps, or lands sub- 
ject to overflow, provided the water 
of the overflow is not stagnant. It 
wil; zrow on lands that are quite wet. 

Another peculiarity of alsike is that 
it wil grow on lands that are so acid 
that they will not grow either red or 
mammoth clover. It is from this fact 
that it has become quite popular late- 
ly, and this partly accounts, we think, 
for the number of inquiries we have 
received about it this winter. Probab- 
ly another reason lies in the fact that 
wh..e the seed usually costs but little 
more than the larger varieties of clo- 
ver, it goes about twice as far; that 
is, one pound of alsike has about as 
many seeds as two pounds of the 
mammoth or common red. 

It apparently blossoms in this lati- 
tude about the same time as the com- 


mon red. It does not make nearly 
such a bulk of hay, though it will 
somciiines run two tons per acre; but 


it is of a finer quality, practically equal 
in nutritive value, has far smaller 
stems and less fuzz on the leaves. 

It does not throw out much after- 
math; and this is the objection to it. 
Wher sown on wWettish lands it should 
be mixed with red clover in order to 
provide aftermath, even if the red does 
not do quite so well. 
ingredient in a hog pasture, because 
it gives variety and is more perma- 
nent. [If not pastured too closely, it 
will reseed itself better than either 
of the other varieties, because it yields 


more seeds to the acre in bushels, ana 
of about twice the potential value in 
reseeding the land 


We would not sow alsike on uplands 


that grow either of the larger clo- 
vers well, for the reason that the yield 
will not be so great. We would use 


it on lands that are acid; and vou can 
easily find this out by testing the land 
with litmus paper. We would at once 
endeavor to correct the acidity by the 
use of ground limestone, or where that 
can not be obtained, half the quantity 
of quicklime. A thousand pounds of 
quickiime per acre, or two thousand 
of ground limestone, is sufficient. 
When sown for a seed crop, it should 
not be mixed with other grasses. - If 
mixed with red ciover, the red clover 
will not usually furnish a seed crop 
at the time when alsike is ripening its 
seed, although it did last year. The 
seed in the alsike is always in the first 


crop, as there is usually no second 
crop. When alsike is sown with tim- 
othy, the resuiting seed is mixed. 
Hence we have an inquiry this winter 
as to wheth~r it would pay to buy this 
mixed seec The cheapest clover seed 
we heave he dof this year is mixed al- 
sike and iothy, the price being a 
good ceal wer than where each was 
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It is an excellent | 





bought separately. Of course they 
could not be separated, the seeds be- 
ing so nearly the same size. 

In short, if you have wettish land, 
sow it with a mixture of alsike and 
red clover and timothy, using about 
two pounds of alsike, three of common 
red and eight or ten of timothy. If 
you have acid land, sow aisike, but 
correct the acidity with lime. If you 
have good corn land that is not acid, 
don’t sow any alsike, but the mammoth 
or common red clover, or a mixture of 
the two, depending on the use you de- 
sire to make of the crop. 

If you are sowing alsike for a seed 
crop—and it is usually much more cCer- 
tain than the common red or even the 
mammoth—sow it alone. Cut it when 
about three-fourths of the heads are 
turned brown, and be very careful in 
handling it, keeping a sheet over the 
rack and threshing it with a common 
threshing machine. We have known 
as much as six bushels of seed per 
acre to be gathered, worth from eight 
to ten dollars a bushel; but you will 
get no aftermath on that field. 

If you have an undrained slough that 
you don’t want to break up, sow it to 
alsike, and keep the slough grass pas- 
tured or mowed down. 

If there is anything else you want 
to know about alsike, write us, but 
first read carefully what we have writ- 
ten. The facts here stated are not 
theory, but grow out of our experience 
of thirty years. We learned about 
that long ago that alsike was a good 
thing for wet lands. We had secured 
a small amount of seed when on a 
county paper, by trading advertising 
space we could spare for alsike and 
other meadow grasses with which we 
wanted to experiment. The tenant 
sowed it on a piece of land that had 
been broken up in a very dry year, 
about the only time it ever was broken 
up, and reported it a failure. On go- 
ing around that swamp—for such it 
was—we heard what we supposed was 
a swarm of bees in it; and in hunting 
for them we came across the alsike 
that had been sown a couple of years 
before. It was growing in a place so 
wet that we could dig it out with the 
hand and make a mud ball of the 
roots. This wil] tell you the kind of 
land it will grow on. 

We should have stated that alsike 
will improve the land by storing it 
with nitrogen, the same as the other 
clovers, but not to the same extent, 
because there is not so much of it. 





IOWA FERTILIZER TESTS. 


We are glad to reecive from the Soils 
Department of the Iowa Agricultural 
College, a copy of the following letter. 
This letter has been sent to the short 
course organizations of the state: 

“The state experiment station is 
anxious to have a number of tests 
made with the use of lime and rock 
phosphate on the various types of soil 
in Iowa; and it has occurred to us 
that this could best be done with the 
cooperation of the short course or- 
ganizations in different sections. 

“Such organizations could probably 
arrange to have tests made on several 
farms in their localities, and thus 
greatly increase the value of the re- 
sults obtained and the interest which 
would be shown in the investigation. 
If a number of tests could be made in 
one locality, it would be possible to 
procure the materials much more eco- 
nomically, as they could be shipped 
in car lots. It would also greatly fa- 
cilitate the work of superintending 
the experiments, and would be econom- 
ical in every way. 

This station has not been granted 
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Great Car— 


Harry B. Staver, president of the Staver Car- 


riage Company, is one of the best known big men 


of business in the middle West. 


Thousands of farmers exchange 


handshakes and call him ‘‘Harry.’’ 


And the product of his 


known. 


very finest carriages made in America. 
has come to mean Aighest quality 


28. STAVER 


big factory is even better 


For 33 years this establishment has been turning out the 


The name “‘STAVER” 
» from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 


$1650 
to 
$2250 


CHICAGO 
This 33-year-old STAVER reputation is worth mi/- 


hons. 


Do you suppose that we would dare to put the STAVER 


name on an automobile unless we énew that it was worthy of 


carrying it? 


It’s more than a question of business honesty—more 
than keeping faith with out friends— it’s a matter of life and death 


with us. 


A car that could not take a place ahead of other cars would damage our 


tion beyond repair, 


We did not dare to make the STAVER just a good car— 


il to be the best. It took us five solid years in experimenting and testing before 


we were sure. We had 
We know that the STAVER is perfect. 


to spend money without limit—but it was worth while, 


A postal or letter will bring you a copy of the ‘*Transcontinental Route 


kk” containing the thrilling story of the blazing of the Transcontinental Roadway 
by the STAVER—aiso the new Staver catalog and i 


Staver Carriage Co. 


Dept. 3983 


76th & Wallace Sts. 








fuil information about car buying, 








Chicago, IL. ao 








funds to carry on this special work, 
and we are therefore asking that wher- 
ever possible the members of the short 
course organizations codperate to pro- 
cure the materials at their own ex- 
pense. We believe, also, that greater 
interest will be taken in the work if 
this is done. We will furnish all in- 
structions, and, as far as possible, su- 
perintend the work personally. We 
feel sure that many of the short course 
organizations will be giad to under- 
take this line of investigation at their 
own expense for the sake of the great 
benefit they would derive from it in 
determining the needs of the soils in 
their respective localities. 

“In any case, the cost per test for 
lime would not excéed one dollar, ex- 
clusive of freight charges, and a car of 
forty tons would be sufficient for ten 
tests in your locality. Ten tests on 
ten farms should solve the lime prob- 
lem quite definitely and satisfactorily 
for your district. The cost per test 


for rock phosphate would not exceed ! 


approximately five dollars, inclusive of 
freight charges, and a twenty-ton car 
load would furnish sufficient material 
for forty tests.” 

Iowa farmers and land owners who 
wish to know more about the proposed 


experiments should write J. Buchanan, 
Superintendent of Codperative Experi- 
ments, Iowa Experiment Station, at 
Ames, Iowa. 





NORWAY SPRUCE FOR WIND. 
BREAK. 


A correspondent writes: 

“I have ordered Norway spruce, that 
I wish to put out this spring for a 
windbreak. How far apart should 
they be in the row, and how much 
space should be allowed between the 
rows?” 

The Norway spruce is a splendid, 
quick-growing evergreen for wind 
break purposes. The main objection 
is that it is rather short lived. Under 
ordinary conditions we would put the 
trees about twelve feet apart each 
way. If a quick windbreak is wanted, 
we would put them eight feet apart 
each way, and then as the trees ma 
ture, we would cut out every other 
one. The Norway spruce is hardy 
over most of the corn belt, but in the 
northwestern prairies should be pro 
tected on the south and west during 
the first ten years by a row of some 
such quick-growing trees as the box 
elder, ash, mulberry, etc. 
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in a fair, open competition with 


tongue. Our illustrated booklet. FREE, tells you all about this 
line of implements for use in the field, orchard and garden. They 
sh greater returns for labor of man and team. Write us. We 


are originators of surface cultivation, 


carsvacor J.D. TOWER SONS CO., Sth St., Mendota, Ill. 


System of Surface Culture 
FIGURES OF A COMPETITIVE TEST, UNDER THE SAME CONDITIONS, 


at the Farm of the Co-operator with U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Oregon, Illinois, gives 
results as shown below (reported by Samuel Ray, ; = ray 


“J.D. TOWER & SONS CO. CULTIVATOR, 


. six and eight small 

shovel cultivators, with similar soil and conditions, showed 

15% greater yield of corn, ten days earlier maturity, 

25% less draft and 30% easier management, with 

: the ‘Tower’ than with any other. This was in the 
year 1910, the dryest in ten years.’’ 

This cultivator always bears the word “TO 
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————— 
AN ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL 
SURVEY. 
ry Li ission ap- 
Country Life Comm 
pest py President Roosevelt has 
ene as all well-informed people 
ws a interest that is both deep and 


j j reh, in 
oa.wide in the country chu " 
world-wid in good” roads, and a 





chools, ; u d 
nN of other subjects discussed in 
_ of the commission. 


] report > nis 
eh ot the results of this preliminary 


vey of the Whole field in this coun- 
= has been a number of surveys, 
0 with a good deal of care, as to 

actual conditions of country life 
Of enn states. The initiative in 
this WAS taken by the Presbyterian 
Ss ome Missions, which is be- 


rd of H 
hg followed by other churches and as- 
<ociations that are endeavoring to as- 
certain the condition of things in the 
open country—a sort of diagnosis of 
the disease. 


;; Presbyterian survey covers 
Ba twelve counties in the black 
pelt, or the best farming country in 

the state of Illinois, and we might add 
among the best farming countries in 
the entire inhabited world. The sur- 
yey does not cover the entire county, 
put communities covering an average 
of fifty-four square miles each in Iro- 
quois, Vermilion, Ford, Champaign, 

McLean, Piatt, Macon, Sangamon, Me- 
nard, Cass, Morgan, Woodford and 
scott. It covers four general topics: 
economic, sociological, educational, re- 

igous. 
= need not discuss here the eco- 
nomic question; for everybody knows 
what the black belt of Illinois is, and 
that it may be taken as a sample of 
the richest lands in the Mississippi 
yalley. The chief products of the sec- 
tion are corn, oats, hay and wheat. 
There is some coal mined. Land has 
about doubled in price in the last ten 
years, and sells at an average of $190 
per acre. Farms range in size from 
40 to 600 acres. Seventy-two per cent 
of the farmers follow crop rotation. 
Sixty-three per cent of the communi- 
ties report a loss of fertility of the 
soil, all the way from ten per cent to 
“rapidly going down.” Production is 
increasing in twenty-three per cent of 
the places. Fifty-two and three-fourths 
per cent of the land covered by these 
communities is cultivated by tenants; 
forty-seven and one-fourth per cent by 
the owners. 

About half the population of these 
communities live in town. There are 
about forty-two persons to the square 
mile, or twenty-one in the open coun- 
try. In eight communities there is an 
increase in population, due to the open- 
ing up of coal lands and drainage of 
land. In eight there is a decrease of 
population; the rest are about sta- 
tionary. Ninety-seven per cent of the 
population are regularly industrious, 
about half being farmers. Only ten 
per cent are foreigners, and twenty- 
four per cent the first generation of 
the descendants of foreigners. Twen- 
ty per cent of the communities have 
trolley lines, ninety-seven per cent free 
tural delivery. Seventy-five per cent 
of the families are prosperous, twelve 
d cent fair, and thirteen per cent 

zs 

In fifty-eight per cent of these coun- 
'ty communities there is nothing in 
the way of amusement or recreational 
life; and the young people go to the 
larger towns for their amusement, rid- 
ig in on trolley lines. In sixty-five 
per cent of them the churches provide 
Some social iife, mostly for the mem- 

ts, and their entertainments hav2 
the dollar mark on them, as though 
Created “for revenue only.” Very few 
— attend such functions. In 
7 irty-seven per cent of the communi- 
oe the churches do not furnish even 
- rg amount of social life. Four 
an se communities have Chautau- 
W@a8 in the summer, eighteen have 
— shows throughout the whole 
— and of a reasonably high grade. 
monie seven have literary clubs, 
aged confined to women. Seventy- 
hesihen cent of the communities play 
outside , Sonereny on Sunday, just 
town The corporation limits of the 
y of ere are public dances, most- 
“4 @ low grade and usually showing 
moral tendencies. A hall is rented 
“le club, everybody invited, and “in 
night Diaces dancing is kept up all 
‘ And often ends in a row. This is 
ge true of mining towns.” Al- 
"a Seal of these communities are in 
goods” vee 5 but there is much “wet 

ize th ming in. Many men patron- 
© pool and billiard rooms. 





There is less than five per cent of 
illiteracy in these communities. There 
are ten public libraries, well patron- 
ized, but eighty-five per cent of the 
books taken out are fiction. We ought 
to have stated that these communities 
embrace both the open country and 
towns of less than 4,000 population. 


The school buildings in the towns 
are of brick, quite modern, and with 
unsatisfactory sanitation, thirty per 
cent having surface wells for their wa- 
ter supply. Seventy-three per cent are 
heated by steam. : 

The rural school buildings “are for 
the most part old and out-of-date— 
one room, low ceilings, dingy and 
dark. Where the most of the popula- 
tion are tenant farmers, the buildings 
are poorly kept, and there is often 
strong opposition from the landlords 
to any improvements.” 

In the town schools eighty per cent 
of the teachers are women, fourteen 
per cent college bred. The average 
number of pupils is thirty-five. Sal- 
aries range from $40 to $166 a month. 
The salaries in the country range from 
$25 to $100 per month, only a few 
receiving $100. To quote: “The ma- 
jority of these teachers are town-bred 
girls, who have no interest or sympa- 
thy in the affairs of rural uplift.” The 
average number of pupils is eighteen. 
The attendance is only eighty per cent 
and the average number of days nine- 
ty-eight, compared with an attendance 
of ninety-four per cent of the enroll- 
ment in the town schools and 146 days. 
In the entire state there are ninety- 
seven schools with five pupils or less 
—some with but one. 

In these forty-four communities are 
225 churches, of twenty denominations 
—including Roman Catholic. Seventy- 
seven of these haVe made some growth 
in the last ten years; forty-five are at 
a standstill, fifty-six have lost in mem- 
bership, and there are forty-seven that 
have been abandoned in that period. 
This does not include the church 
buildings that have been torn down 
and sold in this time. If the same 
proportion of abandoned churches pre- 
vails over the entire state, exclusive 
of Chicago, 1,600 have been abandoned 
in the last ten years. In short, thirty- 
four per cent of the churches have 





grown, sixty-six per cent are at a 
standstill, dying or dead. Twenty-nine 
of the abandoned churches were in 
the country; sixteen in town. There 
are thirty rural communities about the 
towns surveyed that have no churches. 
The Roman Catholic churches, as well 
as the people generally, took great. in- 
terest in this survey, and codperated 
in the work. Of the Roman Catholic 
churches, of which there are seven- 
teen in the territory surveyed, six 
have grown in the last ten years, five 
have died, and six are at a standstill. 
The attitude of the entire population 
to the church is as follows: Thirty- 
five per cent reverent, thirty per cent 
sympathetic, thirty per cent indiffer- 
ent, and five per cent hostile. Thirty- 
one per cent are church members, in- 
cluding Roman Catholics, who count 
every baptized child a member, while 
only nineteen per cent of the popula- 
tion attend church with any regularity. 
Probably not more than fifty per cent 
of the Protestant church members at- 
tend church. Only thirteen per cent 
of the people attend Sabbath school 
regularly; that is, only three per cent 
more of the population attend Sab- 
bath school than are enrolled in the 
public schools of the towns alone. 
There is one church to every 511 of 
the population; the average member- 
ship of the church 168, average at- 
tendance 93. Forty-eight per cent of 
the population is unchurched. 


Of the leading churches, thirteen 
pay no regular salary. The average 
salary of the ministers is $837.35 a 
year. To quote: “In one church, in 
which a consecrated young minister is 
giving his very life blood for his peo- 
ple, his salary is $500 a year, while in 
this same congregation six automo- 
biles were bought by farmers belong- 
ing to this church, and all of them 
high-priced machines. Speaking of 
autos, there are few of them that have 
the church-going habit.” 

There are ministerial associations 
among the churches in only eight of 
the communities, and in several com- 
munities there has never been any uni- 
ted effort even of a revival nature 
among the churches. “Here denomi- 
nationalism runs riot, and consequent- 
ly spiritual life is weak and dying.” 





The striking thing about this whole 
report is the relation of the fertility of 
the soil to the church and the school. 
Where the land is being worn out by 
poor farming, the church goes down. 
One farmer gives this testimony: “Fif- 
teen years ago my land was producing 
ninety bushels of corn per acre; now 
it is producing forty-eight, and I can 
not get more out of it. At that time it 
was worth $75 an acre; now it is worth 
$190 an acre.” 


The decline of the church is evi- 
dently closely related to tenant farm- 
ing, and rather closely related to soil 
fertility. Eighty per cent of the farm- 
ers are doing straight grain farming, 
on which the report remarks: “No 
piety and no good preaching and no 
excellence of supervision can insure 
the future of the churches unless the 
farmers consecrate themselves to the 
soil. A man is not a good man who 
robs the land that his son is to in- 
herit.” 

The sanitation on the farms in these 
communities is not nearly as good as 
in the towns, and naturally there is 
more sickness among the country peo- 
ple. To quote: “Country people are 
constantly suffering from sickness, 
small and great, against which they 
feel themselves helpless. The _ spirit 
of rebellion against these sicknesses 
is general in the cities and towns. Peo- 
ple expect there to be well. In the 
country they expect to be sick.” We 
think it would be better to say that 
they took sickness as a matter of 
course. 

We have gone into this survey some- 
what fully, because we believe these 
communities in the best part of Illi- 
nois are typical of communities in the 
best farming lands over the entire Mis- 
sissippi valley. It would not be a true 
picture of conditions in the poorer 
farming lands nor in the newer sec- 
tions; but a knowledge of these con- 
ditions should awaken farmers to the 
necessity of applying the remedies; 
and of these we will speak in another 
article. In the meantime, we ask our 
readers to study this synopsis of a 
most valuable report, which can be 
had by writing to Dr. Warren H. Wil- 
son, Presbyterian Board of Home Mis- 
sions, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

























tires. 
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Test 
What 
“Firestone 
Shod’”’ 
Means, The Next 
Time You Buy a Tire 


**America’s 


OU automobile-owning Farmers, 
whether you make the easiest earned 
or the 4ardest dollars, want she most 
miles per dollar service out of your automobile 
“‘Firestone’s” way of getting extra 
mileage out of a tire is to build extra mile- 
age into it—stouter construction, more 
durable rubber, more expert hand 
workmanship and more rigid in- 
That’s why‘‘Firestone’’ 
Tires have a record of over ten 
years without a bad season. 
makers will furnish them without extra 
charge on new cars, when specified. 
Write a postal for 


““ *FIRESTONE’ Pneumatic Tires’’ and 
‘Minor Repairs and The Care of Tires” 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers’’ 


Most car 


our books on 


Akron, Ohio and All Principal Cities 
















Send 
Your 
-Name On a 


Postal for our 


Books Free 
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Money Saving Silo 
Propositions 


The — 
est silo olfer ever 
made on the Champion 
Billo, the best, most modern, the 
most successful silo in the world. 


Every Farmer Can Af- 
ford a Champion Silo 


6 the silo that’s made in the West 
Western farmers. It's the silo 
you need. Has snestecing My 
red- 


Read special 
propositions 
below. 


AiO, one 

0 wert to ore : 
qn08® Fe DEM Lave 
grant SS, and Sith 
wo ore 





; It tells all about the fa- 
talog Now mous Champion Silo, how 

u can make vacena ate profits every year and 
ow to save money by buying a Champion now. 


Keller J. Bell, Mgr. 
Westers Silo Co., 105 11th St., Des Moines, lowa 
Successors to Slio Gal, Farmers Co-operative Produce Co. 
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Save Tuggin’! Use Hall 
Self-Locking Hoist 








Get Big 30-Day Free Trial Offer 


Here's the biggest little labor saver that ever 


got onto a farm. It's a hoist that holds the load 
up by itself—pull rope just dangles. Wagon 
bodies, butchered hogs, sick or injured animals; 
everything strung up and held up ‘til a twist of 
wrist releases the load—down she comes, easy. 
Thousands of farmers saving time, trouble and 
tuggin’ with the 


<ij> SAFETY HOIST 


Earns cost—costs little. The only absolutely safe 









end reliable self-locking hoist. No extra ropes. 

Lifts joad like any biock and tackle. The instant you 

Bet up on pull rope the «imple, automatic 

ocking device takes faust bot harmless ~ 

grip on the pull rope. Heavier the lead, <— 

tighter the grip. ‘rents all ropes alike See 

whether old, new, wet or frazzied. That 
k 


Made of best stee]~GU ARANTEED. Le 

Shipped for W days’ FREE ase. 9sizes; Hola! 

capacity 400 lbs. to 5 tons. = t : 
Mai! your name and your dealer's = 

for the catalog and that BIG Set * 2 

FREE Offer—Write NOW! : ” 


HALL MFG. CO. {dhe 


1511 Main Street x 
Monticello, la. A 











TRAVELS 10 MILES FOR A CENT. Any 
speed from 3 to 60 miles. The new Ful-Flete- 
ing seat makes it the most comfortable mo- 
torcycle made. The Free-Wheel control 
permits the mach'ne to be started like an 
auto. Send for booklet describing features. 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 





















604 A Street, Milwaukce, Wis. 
Packer, Pulver- <5 — 
izer, Muich L 
’ =f YOUR CROPS 


50 to 100% 





the seed bed and keep 
@ loose mulch on top—to retain 
the moisture -is as important as to sow and to plant 


The Wes‘ern Land Roller Will Do ft All. 


We sell d --t to you. Free Circular gives des- 
cription, p list and testimonials. Telis how to 
get better »s and Increase your Winter Wheat 
gield by r in the spring—how to get a perfect 
stand of a with but 6 Ibs. of seed acre. 
Write for REE Circular today. 

Western L: ier Co., Bex 114 Hastings, Neb. 











A RENTER’S EXPERIENCE WITH 
“THE SILO. 


Mr. Nis N. Ostergaard, of Clinton 
county, Iowa, is a renter on a five-year 


lease. He built a silo at his own ex- 
pense, and at a recent meeting of the 
local farmers’ institute presented a 
paper giving his experience. We 
quote as follows: 

“Although I have not been feeding 
silage very long, I have taken close 
notice of its effect and cost, and think 
there is no better nor any cheaper 
feed, providing it is fed in the right 
proportion to other feed, so as to 
make a balanced ration. 

“As to its low cost, let me state that 
I cut up a fourteen-acre field of corn 
that would average fifty bushels to 
the acre, or 700 bushels. Figuring at 
50 cents per bushel, would make $350. 
The work of the binder and that of a 
team and a dozen men for hauling 
corn off the field, and the cost of hir- 
ing machinery to cut and blow it into 
the silo, and some minor expenses, to- 
gether with the fourteen acres of corn, 
amounted in round numbers to $450. 
Of course I did not hire men and teams 
—but am figuring to find the cost. 

“As my silo is 16x36, it is supposed 
to hold 150 tons, but as I had no way 
of refilling it after the contents had 
settled about seven feet, there were 
only 120 tons left. Anyone desiring 
to build a silo should take into con- 
sideration that if a silo is sold at a 
given size it will only hold that amount 
after it has settled, and been refilled. 
As a rule, silage will, in two weeks’ 
time, settle one-seventh of the capac- 
ity of the silo, and for that reason in- 
stead of having 150 tons, I only had 
120 tons. As for the cost of silage, 
divide $450 by 120 tons, which gives 
$3.75 per ton of silage. 

“Being very short on hay, I am feed- 
ing the cows more silage than I other- 
wise would. For that reason I am 
feeding forty pounds a day at $3.75 
per ton, which is 7% cents per cow, 
added to this they get an average of 
one and a fourth pounds of oil meal 
at 2% cents, and as near as I can 
judge about fifteen pounds of wild hay, 
fodder or straw, as the case may be, 
at a value of about $8 per ton, or 6 
cents per cow. Adding up 7% cents 


| for silage, 2% cents for oil meal and 6 








cents for rough feed, makes all told 
16 cents per cow per day. 

“This is a low cost compared with 
last year’s feeding, when I fed to the 
same cows a mixture of ground cob 
and corn meal, oil meal and bran, an 
average of about five pounds per cow, 
at a cost very close to 5 cents, and 
about thirty pounds of hay at $12 a 
ton, or 18 cents for thirty pounds, 
which would figure a daily cost of 23 
cents per cow, and with the cost of 
this year only 16 cents, you will read- 
ily see a difference of 7 cents a day 
per cow in favor of the silage, and 
having 20 cows to feed, I feel safe in 
making the statement that I am sav- 
ing $1.40 per day, and at least $1 a day 
on the thirty head of young stock that 
I have. In other words, that silo of 
mine will pay for itself in a year and 
a half. 

“Some of you and maybe many of 
you will think it is not possible, but 
these are facts borne out by actual 
experience, by weighing and figuring, 
and you know figures don’t lie. 

“One hundred and twenty tons of 
silage will iced the fifty head of young 
and old stock I have, through the win- 
ter, with what little rough feed there 
is on hand, but I had figured on 150 
tons, so as to carry me through a 
couple months of short pasturage dur- 
ing the summer, so as to keep up the 
flow of milk. It is much more to one’s 
profit to keep up that, than to try to 
get it back after it once has run down. 

“As to the effect of the milk flow, I 
am not at this day prepared to say 
how much it would differ, but I have 
for the last four years weighed, tested 
and recorded the amount of every 
cow’s milk, and am continuing, so that 
I will, in another year, know the effect 
that. feeding silage will have in that 
respect. I can, however, say that after 
I had got the cows on full feed. of 
silage that very cold spell we had the 
first half of January set in, and in- 
stead, as one would naturally expect, 
the cows dropping off in milk, they 
actually gained. 

“As to the condition of the stock, I 
am feeding, I think they would still 
do better if I had plenty of good rough 
feed, with plenty of good clover hay, 
or, still better, alfalfa, one would not 
have to buy oil meal, as clover and 





alfalfa are said to contain enough of 
protein to make a good balanced ra- 
tion with silage. 


mixture could be made from 
of corn, three parts of Oats, oa Darts 
bran and one part of oi] part of 


m 

“It is certainly worth while with the | or alfalfa hay being the soucivet 
present high prices of butter-fat to | These mules hould not get all tt 
e 


feed generously, but in so doing, one 
must, in order to get the best results 
at the lowest cost, absolutely feed a 
balanced ration.” 


want to eat at all times. In feg4; 

any class of animals it is better to re 
them just a little less than they“ 
eat, but keep gradually ineaiaan 
their feed from day to day and at 
without dulling their appetites kee 
them gradually gaining in flesh ep 





FATTENING MULES. 
A Kansas correspondent writes: 


“T have recently bought a bunch of SOY BEAN INFORMATION 
mules of all ages up to coming three. WANTED. 


I have corn and clover hay. Will this 
make a good feed? In growing these 
mules for future sale, would it be 
proper to give them all of these feeds 
they want at all times?” 


The same principles govern the fat- 


An Iowa correspondent Writes: 

“I would like to hear from some ¢ 
your readers as to their Succegg . 
growing soy beans for feed, especially 
for hog feed.” . 

We hope those of our reader 


: : : 8 W 
tening of mules as the fattening of | have grown soy beans will give - 
horses. Clover hay and corn make an | subscribers the benefit of their expe 
excellent ration for fattening mature | rience. Do soy beans grow all right 


mules or horses during a feeding peri- 
od of three or four months. Younger 
animals which require more of the 
muscle building materials and are to 
be fed for a longer period should re- 
ceive more of such feeds as bran, oil 
meal and cottonseed meal in the ra- 
tion. It would be well to replace part 
of the corn with oats. Of course we 
can give no exact advice without 
knowing the prices of the feeds avail- 
able, but a good and fairly cheap feed 


MONEY! 


Get More Of it— Read 


‘AStreakof Gold 


Galloway’s Latest 
and Greatest Book 


ET me send you “A Streak of Gold.” 

It’s the greatest book ever written : 

about Manure, its care, its value, as 
how to get the most money out of it. It’s a book that } 7. 
will put Golden dollars in your pocket if you'll de it. It f. 
will prove that'you have a veritable gold mine on your 
farm—if you will only take advantage of it. It tells what 
our most eminent soil experts have found out—what 
our experiment stations have discovered and what 
thousands of farmers have proved on thousands of farms, every- 
where. It gives you these facts and figures in simple, every-day 
language that you, your boy, your hired man, your wife—can all 
read, understand and appreciate and «se to boost your profits. If 
after you get the book you don’t find its teachings of real value to 
you, I wil! redeem the book and pay you one dollar for it if’you are 
a farmer with manure to haul. Send me your name and let me 
send you your copy of “‘A Streak of Gold,” absolutely free, 


the first year on uninoculated Boil? 
Do the hogs like the forage? Whe, 
they are allowed to mature and tiy 
beans are harvested and ground, fy 
they make good hog feed? How ‘vl 
an acre in soy beans compare with an 
acre in corn for putting on hog flesh? 

Our observation of soy beans, While 
rather limited, has been favorable tp 
the plant. We have not harvested th 
beans, but know that soy bean forage 
makes fine cow feed. 





















See OWay 








a With “A Streak of Gold,” I'll mail 
offer to10 or more men inevery 
Send me your name right now, on a postal. 


aw Write “< 

5 yi you my 1912 Galloway Manue 
Spreader Book and my _ special 
Township—an offer that is clinching the spreadet 
b business for Galloway wherever it becomes kpown 

Wm. Galloway, President 
The William Galloway Compa 
Galloway Station ” Watertoo, tows 











Hides are Long-haired Now 


Ship us a cow ora horse hide and 
you can have this $25.00 coat at 
$12.00 with a pair of fur mittens 
thrown in, or the mitts and an 
$18.00 fur robe at $8.00, or 
both, and 


You Gan PAY NEXT FALL 


Write for our Special March Offer 
ADDRESS 











National Fur & Tanning Co., Omaha, Neb. 
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buy a Buckeye Ditcher 


= AND 


Make Money for Yourself 


VERY farm hand is ambitious to 
E, engage in some business that will 
enable him to make money for 


himself. 4 : 

You cannot continue working for 
some other man at so much a month, 
giving him the profits on your labor, 
and expect to accumulate any money 
and be independent. 

If you are not afraid of honest work you 
can build up @ substantial business of your 
own and make $2,900 a year digging ditches 
for farmers with the BUCKEYE TRACTION 
DITCHER. 


Every farmer now demands machine made 
ditches because they are truer, perfect to 
grade, and from 25 to 50 per cent cheaper than 
hand-made ditches. a 

Yourself and a boy and a Buckeye Traction 
Ditcher can dig 100 to 150 rods of ditch a day, 
and make from $15 to $18 while doing it. 
“Buckeye Ditchers” are made with either 
steam or gasoline power. ; 

Let us help you get into this paying busi- 
ness right away. You can pay for the ditcher 
the first year. AsSsoon as you buy one your 
bank account will begin to grow by leaps and 
bounds. Write to-day for catalogue No. 2 
and further particulars. 


The Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co, 
Findlay, Ohio 























QUEEN 
CUPOLA 


(Galvanized Steel) 


Will ventilate your 
barn well. It will 
keep your stock 
healthy. 


Rain and snow 
cannoi blow in and 
spoil your hay. 
BIRDS CAN- 
NOT GET IN 
Constant up-draft. 


Gives perfect circu- 
lation of air. 


FREE TRIAL 


will prove it to you. 
Costs less than 

wooden cupola. 
Lasts a lifetime. 
No inting re- 

A boy can 

: ts g put it up, Gold 

leaf weather vane 
with each Cupola. Write for 
FREE BOOKLET, Prices and Testimonials. 


QUEEN CUPOLA MFG. CO. 
406 Peck St. Cresco. Ia. 

















ps 
ps without a fault 


» _ because it is made right. 
“ nis is the pad which is made of ventilat- 
A = rod pe I — circulation of fresh 
= sore necks, niger onan 
our horses are al read illing to k 
when they have Ventiplex yh sat ae 
If you have a horse with a sore neck, buy one of 
these pads and see how quickly it heals. 
¢ Your dealer should have them. 


but if got, send us his name and 


we will ship a sample promptly. 


Patented Sept. 20, 1910 
Write for our interesting 

folder. _We also make the 

famous “‘Stay-on” Blanket. 








GREAT RESULST 


to users of SELF- 
CLEARING, Flexible 
HARROWS | 

» 100,000 in use. le 
Pe on t keep them write for catalog and price. We pay 
w freight, G. H. Pounder, 55 Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 





* “ase mention this paper when writing. 





: ORPHAN LAMBS. 


Every spring there are many lambs 
which must either die or be raised by 
hand. In some cases their mothers 
seem to have no milk for them; in oth- 
ers they have milk for one lamb but 
not for two, and in the most unfortu- 
nate cases the mothers die. 

The lamb which is orphaned at its 
birth must be given milk from a ewe 


which has lambed at about the same 
time, or must be given a dose of cas- 
tor oil or melted lard. This is to clean 
out the impurities from the bowels. 
Ordinarily, the lamb would get the 
physic in the milk he first draws from 
his mother. 

A good way to handle orphaned 
lambs is to get a heavy milking ewe 
which has but one lamb to own an- 
other, but many ewes have such a dis- 
position that it is impossible to get 
them to mother another lamb. Ewes 
which have had twins, one of which 
has died, will usually take another 
lamb if the skin of the dead lamb is 
put over the orphan for a day or two. 

Hand raising lambs is not a pleas- 
ant task. For five or six days the lamb 
must be fed at least five or six times 
daily. Just enough should be given 
to barely satisfy the hunger. At first 
three or four tablespoonfuls of milk at 
a meal will be plenty. When using 
cow’s milk instead of ewe’s milk, it 
must "be remembered that ewe’s milk 
is much richer in every way than cow’s 
milk, containing nearly three times as 
much fat and twice as much muscle 
builder. For that reason the very 
richest of milk should be given to the 
orphaned lamb. We would not dilute 
the milk, as so many lamb feeders 
do. Take great care to give the milk 
warm and sweet. The most convenient 
way to give the milk is from a bottle 
with a nipple. 

Watch the lamb at all times for 
signs of costiveness. If they appear, 
dose with castor oil or melted lard or 
give an injection of soapsuds and warm 
water. While the lamb is young it 
should be given a feed late at night 
and early in the morning, but as it 
grows older these feeds may be grad- 
ually dropped out and in a few weeks 
it will be necessary to feed only two 
or three times daily. 

We would be glad to hear from those 
of our readers who have had success 
in raising orphaned lambs. 





GRAIN UNDER THE FOOD AND 
DRUGS ACT. 


We were informed recently by a 
gentleman who is in the business of 
buying and selling grain that Doctor 
Wiley, whose business it seems to be 
to enforce the food and drugs act, has 
made a ruling which is of great im- 
portance to farmers and grain dealers. 
We quote from a letter received from 
this gentleman as follows: 

“During the past, few months, how- 
ever, the Bureau of Chemistry seems 
to have been carrying on experiments, 
which, according to Doctor Wiley, 
show that food and grain that has be- 
come heated or decomposed, if fed to 
beef producing animals, is injurious 
to human life, and on the basis. of 
such conclusion, Doctor Wiley is dis- 
posed to construe the food and drugs 
act to apply to grain and other natural 
products of the soil. For example, 
corn that is shipped in interstate com- 
merce, which has been sold for feed- 
ing purposes, that becomes heated in 
transit, is subject to confiscation by 
the government under the act, and as 
you are probably aware that at least 
60 per cent of the corn grown in Iowa 
contains excessive moisture content, 
and is liable to be heated in transit. 
The hazardous conditions attending 
the shipping of such grain is increas- 
ing to such an extent that grain deal- 
ers will be obliged to discriminate 
against such heavy moisture content 
corn tremendously. In fact, many of 
the dealers wiil probably not care to 
take a chance in the handling of it 
with the possibility of having it con- 
fiscated under the law. 

“Under the provision of the act re- 
lating to branding and labeling, if the 
grain dealer should ship a car of No. 3 
white oats, invoiced and sold as such, 
and such shipment should not be ac- 
cepted at that grade, or it should hap- 
pen to have been misgraded, the ship- 
per would be guilty of misbranding 
and held to pay a fine and have his 





grain seized by the government. How- 





ever, in this case the grain would be 


released upon payment of the fine and 
giving bond that the grain would go 
forward under its proper brand or 
grade. 

“In the first case, the shipper would 
be guilty of adulteration, which grain, 
under the act, would be confiscated; 
whereas, in the second case, in the 
matter of branding, the corn would be 
seized, etc., as suggested.” 

If it is the purpose of Doctor Wiley 
to apply this act in the manner sug- 
gested, it will most certainly interfere 
seriously with the movement of grain, 
and on first thought, no material good 
will be accomplished. Such an en- 
forcement would lower the price of 
grain to the producer and increase it 
to the consumer, and would very seri- 
ously cripple the business of farmers’ 
coéperative elevator companies. 

We will await the definite ruling on 
this question. 





HORSES IN POOR CONDITION. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“What would you advise as a spring 
tonic for horses? These are ordinary 
farm horses which have been worked 
but little during the winter. They do 
not seem to be in good condition. They 
are troubled some with worms. They 
have had corn and shredded fodder 
and hay whenever working.” 


Tonics sometimes seem to improve 
the health of run-down animals amaz- 


ingly. Nevertheless, we have far more 
faith in improving the health through 
feeding than through tonics. Our cor- 
respondent has been feeding corn, hay 
and shredded fodder. This does not 
furnish nearly enough of the muscle- 
building materials to keep a horse in 
first-class condition. Moreover, it is 
hard on the bowels. We would grad- 
ually add to the ration of these horses 
a pound or a pound and a half of oil 
meal together with two or three pounds 
of bran. 

To get rid of the worms, the follow- 
ini given as a ball on an empty stom- 
ach is good for an ordinary 1,300-pound 


work horse: Barbadoes aloes one 
dram, powdered iron -sulphate two 
drams, santonine twelve grains, lin- 
seed flour three drams, soft soap suf- 
ficient to make a ball. Another good 
worm remedy is a handful or two of 
powdered tobacco fed night and morn- 
ing in the feed for a week or two. This 
is followed by a good physic such as a 
pint of raw linseed oil with an ounce 
of turpentine in it. 

There are a number of good tonics. 
The following is a good powder: Qui- 
nine ten grains, ground ginger thirty 
grains, powdered gentian two drams. 
A good tonic given in the form of a 
ball is powdered sulphate of iron two 
drams, powdered gentian one dram, 
powdered aniseeds one dram, linseed 
flour two drams, soft soap enough to 
make a ball. We would not feed these 
tonics oftener than once every week 
or two, and not then unless: the horses 
show need of it. 





LOW GRADE VS. HIGH GRADE 
TANKAGE AND MEAT MEAL. 


We hope all our readers buying tank- 
age or meat meal will carefully inves- 
tigate the tags giving the analyses to 
find out the exact amount of protein. 


High-grade tankage or meat meal 
should contain a total of 60 per cent 
of protein, while the low-grade con- 
tains only 40 or 45 per cent. The price 
on tankage and meat meal varies a 
great deal in different Aocalities, be- 
cause of the difference in freight rates. 
At the present time, though, high- 
grade tankage is selling over a large 
part of our territory for $2.30 to $2.50 
per hundred. In other words, a pound 
of protein is selling for about 4.2 cents. 
On the same basis, low-grade tankage 
or meat meal containing 40 per cent 
of protein should not sell for more 
than $1.70 per hundred. 

Several correspondents have report- 
ed that the 45 per cent tankage or 
meat meal is not well liked by hogs. 
What has been the experience of oth- 





ers of our readers? 
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to Build ONE Watch 


Think what that means. The 
watch that you carryin your pocket 
—if it is a South Bend Watch—was 
from six months to a year in the 
South Bend factory in the course of 
construction. If your watch is a 
South Bend you know that it pays 
to spend that much time on a watch. 


There are 411 inspections in the 
making of a South Bend. Every 
South Bend Watch must run for 
seven hundred hours in an accuracy 
test before it leaves the factory. 
There isn’t anything made today 
that is more carefully made than 


<South Rend” 


This not only shows in the running 
of the watch but in its appearance, 
too. People who own South Bends 
arealways ready to pull their watches 
out and det you see thetime. That’s 
because they are proud of their 
watches. 


Ask your jeweler about the South 


THE SOUTH BEND WATCH COMPANY 


3 Wermouth Street, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


(91) 
e 
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Bend—the famous watch that keeps 
perfect time even when frozen in a 
cake of ice. 


Ask him to explain to you why 
every good watch needs the jeweler’s 
regulation to the personality of the 
buyer—something every SOUTH 
BEND WATCH gets because only 
expert retail jewelers sell it. 


Write today for our free book, 
‘*How Good Watches Are Made,”’ 
one of the most interesting books 
ever written on the subject of 
watches and a valuable guide in. 
the buying of a good watch. 


The price of 
South Bend 
Watches ranges 
up to $75 (in 
solid gold case). 
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Winter Agricultural Schools in Germany 


BY H.C. PRICE. 


The rapid growth of the student en- 
roliment in the agricultural colleges, 
the awakened interest in-agricultural 
education, and particularly the demand 
for holding agricultural winter schools 
in the various parts of the different 
states, have brought new and serious 
problems to the American agricultural 
colleges. In this connection, it is well 
worth while to see what has been done 
in other countries in this respect, and 
with this thought in mind J have been 
investigating the winter agricultural 
schools of Germany. It is difficult to 
make any comparisons between two 
countries in which the conditions are 
so widely different as they are between 
the United States and Germany, but, 
nevertheless, it is possible to get sug- 
gestions and plans of organization 
from them that may be modified to fit 
our own conditions. 

A fundamental difference between 
the German winter agricultural school 
system and ours is that it lacks the 
propaganda feature: that is so preva- 
lent in the American winter schools— 
numbers apparently not being as im- 
portant as with us; but the schools 
are conducted with genuine German 
thoroughness and the students given 
a training that prepares them for their 

Own particular conditions. 

I can give the best idea of the or- 
ganization and work of these schools 
by describing one of the schools that 
I have visited, which is typical of the 
system. It is in Wittenburg, the place 
made famous by Martin Luther, the 
reformer, who burned here the papal 
bull and nailed his famous ninety-five 
theses to the church doors, setting 
forth his reasons why Germany should 
break away from the Roman Catholic 
church. The oak still stands under 
which the paper bull was burned, and 
the wooden doors on which his theses 
were nailed have been replaced by 
metal doors on which the theses have 
been engraved. Wittenburg is a city 
of about 20,000 inhabitants, and sur- 
rounded by very good farm land, al- 
though not of the best to be found in 
Germany. The winter agricultural 
school was founded here forty-two 
years ago, and has held regular ses- 
sions every year since its establish- 


ment, and this year they have the 
largest attendance, eighty-three stu- 
dents, in their history. The school be- 


gins the first of November and lasts 
till the first of April, that is, for five 
months, and it is a two-years’ course. 
The students are divided into two dif- 


ferent classes, and this year there are 
forty-one students in the upper class 
and forty-three in the lower. 

Every German boy must attend 
schoo! until he is fourteen years old, 
that is, he must have at least eight 
years in the common schools. The 


winter agricultural schools are estab- 
lished to complete the education of 
boys who expect to go into the busi- 
ness of farming and thus do the work 
that the American agricultural col- 
leges do through their short courses. 
Boys are admitted to them at fifteen 
years of age, and the average age of 
the boys in the Wittenburg school this 
winter is 16.3 in the lower class and 
17.4 in the upper class. The oldest 
student in the school is twenty-three 
years, but the director told me that 
they have had students as old as twen- 
ty-seven years. These boys are, with 
very rare exceptions, the sons of farm- 
ers, and they compare very well with 
the students that are found in the 
short courses of any of our American 
agricultural colleges. I studied their 
faces and watched them in the various 
subjects as I went from class to class, 
and I was struck with their keen in- 
terest and eagerness to learn. 

One very good feature of the school 
is the fact that it is so localized in its 
teachings. The schools are organized 
for a Kreis, which is a political divi- 
sion between our county and township. 
In the Wittenburg school the director 
told me that none of the students come 
from a distance of over twenty-five 
miles, and that he or his assistant had 
visited the homes of every one of the 
students, and knew the conditions the 
students were accustomed to. 

The subjects that are taught in the 
school are divided into. three classes: 

(1) Subjects that contribute to the 
general education, such as the study 
of their own language, arithmetic, ele- 
mentary geometry. simple surveying, 
leveling, and something of political and 





physical geography. All of these sub- 
jects are taught with the one purpose 
of applying them to agriculture. For 
example, in their language study, the 
readings and poems are chosen that 
concern agriculture. In one of the 
classes that I visited they repeated a 
beautiful poem about the plow and the 
farmer’s occupation. In the arithme- 
tic and geometry class, the problems 
are taken from agriculture, as is also 
the case in their study of surveying 
and leveling. 

(2) The second group of subjects 
they classify as the general sciences. 
These include very elementary courses 
in physics, chemistry, botany and zool- 
ogy. The parts of these subjects are 
selected that can be most directly ap. 
plied and are most essential as a foun- 
dation to the strictly agricultural sub- 
jects. Experiments are made by the 
teachers before the classes in the dif- 
ferent sciences, and for this purpose 
the school has quite a complete outfit. 

(3) The third group of subjects are 
the strictly agricultural subjects, in- 
cluding soil fertility, farm crops, the 
breeding and feeding of live stock, 
farm management, horticulture, and 
bookkeeping. The instruction in these 
subjects is made just as personal as 
possible and applied to local condi- 
tions. In the class in stock feeding 
that I attended the students brought 
in a ration for oxen (a great many oxen 
are used on the farms here), that they 
had prepared, in which they were to 
use as little hay as possible, since hay 
is very scarce and high in price here 
this year, as well as in America. Their 
problem was to make up rations that 
were as near right as possible from 
the feeds that were available on their 
own farms. Thus they were solving 
the problems they would meet as soon 
as they themselves went into farming, 
and so it was all through the different 
classes. The instruction was given 
with particular reference to the stu- 
dents’ home conditions. 

In America the rub comes with the 
teachers in the organization of such 
schools. Where are teachers to be 
secured for five months in the year, 
and what shall they do the rest of the 
year? The solution of this question 
that they have made in Germany ap- 
pears to me to offer a suggestion that 
might be utilized in America. Every 
winter school here is organized with 
two teachers who give all their time 
to the school, and the rest of the 
teachers, of which there are usually 
four or five are drawn from the local 
high schools. The general subjects, 
such as language, mathematics, and 
general sciences, are taught by these 
teachers who are brought in from the 
high schools for not over one or two 
hours per day at most. In this wav 
the schools get the benefit of old and 
experienced teachers at a minimum of 
cost, and there is no necessity of pro- 
viding employment for them after the 
close of the school. 

Another feature that is worth con- 
sidering is the interest and support 
that such an arrangement insures for 


the school on the part of the local 


high school. 

The position of director of a winter 
schoo! is quite a permanent position, 
and commands a fairly remunerative 
salary. Doctor von Spillner has been 
director of the Wittenburg school for 
sixteen years. The assistant director 
is usually a comparatively young man 
who has attended a German agricul- 
tural college at least three years, and 
has passed the government examina- 
tion for agricultural teacher. These 
two men give a great many farmers’ 
institute lectures during the year, par 
ticularly after the close of the school. 

The first agricultural winter school 
in Germany was founded in 1834. In 
the beginning they were established 
by a farmers’ organization known as 
the Landwirtschaft Verein, or Farm- 
ers’ Union. The attendance at first 
Was small and the growth slow; in 
fact, the schools developed very slow- 
ly till between 1880 and 1890, but sines 
then they have developed rapidly and 
increased in numbers, especially since 
1900. At the present time there are 
about 200 such winter schools in Ger- 
many, With an attendance of between 
7,000 and 8,000 students. Each stu- 


dent pays to the school about $15 per 
winter for the privilege of attending. 
The total cost to the student per win- 
ter, as Docior von Spillner expressed 





it, is “about a good, fat cow.” The 
annual cost of holding the Wittenburg 


‘school is between $2500 and $3000, and 


what is required over and above what 
the students pay is made up by the 
province in which the school is held. 
The Wittenburg school has no build- 
ing of its own, but rents fairly good 
quarters, which consist of six rather 
large rooms. Taken all in all, I am 
very favorably impressed with the 
work this type of schools is doing, and 
believe that some features of’ them 
could be utilized to supplement and 
possibly replace what we now term 
agricultural extension schools. 





MENTAL PABULUM FOR THE 
YOUNG. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I wish to express my appreciation of 
the article in your issue of February 
2d, entitled, ‘Mental Pabulum for the 
Young.” One is carcely able to mea- 
sure the harm done by the vast quan- 
tity of cheap, trashy, ready-made love 
stories, on the minds of the innocent 
and honest boys and girls of the farm. 
Surely there must come a time when 
fathers and mothers will take as keen 
an interest in the mental health of 
their children as in their physical and 
spiritual well-being; and I wish to say 
that no one of us can do more toward 
the development of such a feeling of 
responsibility in the hearts of the par- 
ents than can the editor of a paper. 
I have no doubt that this one editorial 
will go far in influencing many to 
have a more careful eye upon their 
children’s reading. The Sunday School 
missionary is ever grateful for better- 
ing influences that may be brought to 
bear upon the hearts and homes of his 
charges—the lads and lassies of the 
farm—and I wish to thank you for the 
assistance and encouragement your 
article will give to our work. 

W. S. CUMMINGS. 

Sunday School Missionary. 





FIR DROP SIDING. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have just noticed in your issue of 
February 2d that someone wants in- 
formation on fir drop siding. Since 
homesteading here in South Dakota, 
I have seen lots of fir used in shacks, 
as it is hard to get anything else. 

There are a very few who will say 
a good word for it, and they are mostly 
lumber dealers. It warps and splits 
very badly. I built a barn of fir and 
a house of western white pine (an in- 
ferior grade). My house is in as good 
condition now as when I put it up a 
year ago, but the dry, hot winds of 
this last summer warped the fir on 
the barn so badly tbat I was obliged 
to cover it with paper for winter. I 
also had to re-drive all th> nails. Neith- 
er building was painted. If your cor- 
respondent decides on fir, I would by 
all means advise him to thoroughly 
paint it as soon as the last nail is 
driven, and keep it well painted; also 
be sure that it is well seasoned before 
he puts it on. 

LEONARD SEEGER. 

South Dakota. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In regard to information wanted re- 
garding drop siding for use as weather 
boarding on farm buildings: After a 
rather unsatisfactory experience with 








ae 
both barn boards with battens 
with matched flooring on several b 
ings, I built another barn in 1910, ys 
six-inch white pine drop siding No, 
for weather boarding. This 
was stacked up, allowed to dry thor. 
oughly, sawed to length, ang then 
racked up on edge, twenty at a tin 
and the grooves filled with paint, when 
they were immediately nailed in Dp 
and the first coat of paint followed ag 
soon as practicable by the second, 
makes a water and wind proof w 
and has never shrunk or parted in g 


single place. 
- M. BLA 
Story County, Iowa. rn 




















National oats — 
For Plows 


It may surprise you to know the low prices that 
we are quoting to the first ten farmers in each 
township on our famous Rotary Harrow Attach- 
ments for AAvor 3 to quickly introduce them. We 

archase and pay freight charges 
‘ofeevery. 75,000 in use and sales doub- 
ling each season. 

The new way of harrowing as you plow proved 

to the farmers last season that it saves time, 
saber and money ia preparing the seed bed. 
Write us today for specia! introductory prices 


and circulars. 
National Harrow Co., LeRoy, I, 


DUNHAM PULVERIZERS 


Send for Free Catalog 
Dunham Pulverizers, Packers and Rollers are 
made suitable to every soil formation. singie 
and double gang pulverizers. Flexible and 
jointed-frame —~ Combination sur- 


face and sub-surface 
Standard for 
52 yeare 














packers. All steel land 
rollers. Pipe and T bar 
rollers. An average in- 
crease of 5¢ bu. per acre 
wees using bed DUNHAM. Write for 

the Moisture; '’ it's free 


a” DUNHAM CO. 





price qnd free 
Rew Crop it 
wt uae ° 





gus Gente Interest to write us now, 
104 Glarinda, towa 


COWPEASS=! 


ature in any perl of the corn bate’ Fertize ae ead 

erceven, hay, silage, or green feed all 

summer and fall. under im fete fall and you won't 

need to Ra Se Bas — a -" 
ples an: strated catalog free on requ 

Sowa Seco SEED COMPANY, Dept. D-2 DES MOINES, FOwm 













save you $10 to 





and learn our low price: 


; Eaoon nae name plate at Fd ouble our prices. 
. D HAND BICYCLES—a limited —, taken in 


TRES, COASTER BRAKE si Siena 


[] DO NOT WAIT but write today for our Large 
@ interesting matter and 1 information. 






10 DAYS FREE TRIA 


prepaid to any place in the United States without 
allow ten days free trial from the day you cecebre ion 
i> every way and is not all or more than we claim 

less of price, < if for any reason 
ship it back to us at our expense for 


LOW FACTORY PRICES SB sleraawet pcos Ser sehr Rouse. ¥ 


rofit 1 
Ae pew aay od ‘ea, Seapeeeed Roller chain: Pedy ce at 
les; also reliable medium 


RIDER A h AGE: NTS WAN 


‘ fully 

. Batestas Ke ony a a 

f OT BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires 
s and liberal 


tt 







We will ship you 8 
“RANGER” BICYCLE 


at | on approval freight 


If it Fi dlees mot suit you 
pereaeie aura than ee can ae 


you wil or} Rae percent 


for it and a 












grade models 
ices no higher than 
models at unheard of low prices. 
in each town and district to ri ride end ex exhibit a 
vow ** Bicycle furnis us. 
propositions and or etal offer we 
“Gree ot cnee for our special offer. 


from anyone at any until you receive our catalogue 
Fy can sell our bicycles unde 
the day received. wi 

trade by our Chicago setafl stores 
wee list me .. 


inner tubes, lamps, 
in the bicycle lis tine at at ‘half nal icy 
a great 







terms. 








‘/ @ postal to 


” MEAD CYCLE Co. 





t now. 


“CHICAGO, iLL 





Dept. 173 











“GASOLINE ENGINES ARE DEPENDABLE. They always tin- 
ish the job. Don’t break down or act balky when you can least 
afford a delay. Loss of time to yourself and men makes the so- 
called cheap engines the most expensive. You are assured the 
best of material and workmanship in an Otto. They have been 
the standard everywhere for 36 years 
cheapest, the most satisfactory. 
request if you state size that interests you. 
THE OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, 3308 Yost Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Own the best, it is the 
Descriptive bulletin mailed upon 
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30 Days Free Trial 


Not One Penny Down 


illustration shows the Melrose as 
~~ tight box bed, The depth is 29 
inches: width either 38 or 42 inches, out- 
side measurements; Jen 6, 12, 14 or 
6 feet, as you may prefer. 


Instead of using extra sideboards as you 
do with an ordinary box, use the Melrose 
in this position. It will haul 65 bushels 
of ear corn; 115 bushels of shelled corn. 


The Melrose can be changed from a 
grain tight box to this form, or any 
other, in one minute, and any boy old 
enough to drive a team can do it any- 
where, any time, without tools or assist- 
ance of any kind, 





| be Melrose is built of selected, lon 
eaf, hard pine, double kiln dried. Stee 
sills; steel bracket and tel races 
throughout. It positively cannot bulge, 
Warp or spring. 





Nota nail init. Bolts are used instead, 
All metal is cold rolled steel —the strong- 
est metal known. Absolutely unbreak- 
able. Not one ounce of cast iron used. 
Braces on sides and ends full galvan: 

to prevent rusting. 


There are no ratchets, springs, cogs or 
complications of any kind or character. 
You need no wrench, key or Soole -cnly 
your hands. It is simplicity iteelf, an 
can be ope by anyone, anywhere, 
any time, 


EMBER The MELROSE costs but little more than a standard make of old-fashioned, single-purpose wagon box. It weighs less than an ordin 





Gentlemen—Recetved my Melrose Wagon Bed some time ago, set it up and have been using it 
@ fine box and can haul anything on it. It only takesa few minntes to chan 


t sur 
One kind of com 4 


One Wagon Bed for 
Everything. No 
Changing of Boxes 
or Racks. Once on 
the Gears, Always 
on the Gears. 


Fifteen Wagon Boxes, 
Racks and Beds in One. 
No Lifting, Tugging, 
Straining or Suffer- 
ing Injury. A Great, 
New Modern Invention. 


The Melrose Convertible 





Wagon Box 


I am making you an offer on this page that as a 
progressive, thinking, modern business farmer you cannot afford 
to overlook. I am willing to prove, at our own expense, that the 

elrose-Convertible Wagon Box will save you more money, in 
the way of time, labor and inconvenience, this summer alone 
than your whole outfit of old-fashioned. clumsy, back-breaking 
boxes and racks would cost if made new this minute—and the 
Melrose is good for the same saving to you during the next 
fifteen years. You can’t wear it out. 


I am not asking you to take my word for it; nor the com- 
pany’s word—but take your own word for it. You ought to 


be willing to do that. We agree to ship the bed to you by pre- 
paid freight, so you will have nothing to pay when you get it. "We agree 
to let you use it for 30 days (one whole month) in order to give it a thorough 
test and trial right on the gears of your own wagon in your everyday work. 
Then, if you are not perfectly satisfied, just take the bed to your station and 
tell the agent to ship it right back to us, freight to be paid by our company. 
You are not asked to pay one penny down—you aze not asked to pay one 
penny of freight charges or any other expense. This is an offer of a FREE 
TRIAL, and it means just exactly what those two words say. 


A Fair, Square Free Trial Offer Attached to 


this offer there 
are no Strings, no tricks, no catch, no conditions, no contract, no agreement, 
no deposit, no concealment, no bait, no risk, no expense, no joker, no red tape, 
no obligations, nothing left out for you to find out later—you know all there 
is to this offer, and you know it NOW. It isa FREE TRIAL offer on our 
part to — the actual value of this invention to you—and we hereby openly 
take all the risk. We want to send this bed to your farm and let it sell it- 
self to you, which it is bound to do just the moment you realize what a won- 
derful, new, practical time-saver, money-saver, labor-saver it really is. 


Study these illustrations surrounding these words. Think 
what it will mean to your farm to have this modern, convertible box that will 
take the place of all your heavy, time-expensive, old-time Ecxes, boards and 
tacks—and that any 12-year old boy can make any change alone, out in the 
field, at town, or anywhere, any time. 


se 7 

The Melrose Convertible Box is guaranteed for five years— 
an absolute, open and above board guarantee—just the same as this Free Trial Offer. 
It will last three, four or five times that long—and its first cost is but very little more 
than the cost of a good, standard make, single-purpose box, that must be lifted on or 
off every time you want to haul hay, or stock, or chickens, or fertilizer, etc.,etc. One 
minute and the Melrose can be changed for any of a hundred different purposes required 
of a farm wagon—the implement you use more than any other piece of machinery you 
own, hy not make it modern—and save money, time, inconvenience, labor, and 
your own peace of mind. 


s ° — 

Risk One Gent Send just a postal card, giving your 
name and address today, and receive by return mail 
our big book of complete information, full detail illustrations drawn from actual, daily 
use on farms, together with copy of iron-clad signed guarantee, and our great, fair, 
man-to-man FREE TRIAL OFFER that will place this modern invention on your farm 
for one full months’ test, without paying anything down or depositing any money in the 
bank, or anywhere. or without signing any agreement of any kind. This is a FREE 
TEST offer and we take all the risk, excepting the price of the postal card you are to 
send before you turn this page. Send that cardtoday. INVESTIGATE. Wewill give 
one Melrose Box a free ride on the train to your station, if you will give it a free ride 
around your farm and plenty of exercise for a month—we furnish return ticket if you 
get tired of your visitor. Send that card today. 


PONY MELROSE 


Inventor of the Melrose Convertible Wagon Box 








Freight Prepaid 


Have one box for all purposes—not a lot 
of heavy, back-breakine. space-taking 
makeshifts that cost you more for the 
expense of sheltering and handling each 
year than their actual money value. You 
can prove the Melrose at our expense, 


Onr willingness to send the Melrose to 
your farm, freight prepaid, for a test of 
one whole month at our risk (if you 
break it, it is at our risk and you are not 
held responsible) proves our faith and 
fuirness to you absolutely. 


Built for any and every pu on the 
farm. It is guaranteed for five geare-9 
straightforward, above-board, honest 
guarantee that means just what you want 
a@ guarantee to mean. Take it on your 
farm and prove it before you buy, 


Two full size cows or bulls can be hauled, 
taking only one minute to make the 
change h , mere boy 
can_ go to town with a load of straw, 
cordwood or pigs. and return with ecreen- 
ings, fertilizer or sawdust. 


This makes a big,. roomy party bed for 
wagon or sled. he Melrose curestese 
every man who sees it by the multiplicity 
of uses without labor, waste of time, or 
inconvenience. It isa modern invention 
for the modern farm. 


For truck farming, fruit hauling—all 
urposes—the Melrose is indispensable. 
ou can make the changes anywhere, 

any time, in one minute. Think of the 

time. labor and inconvenience it saves 
every day on the farm. 


some, single-purpose hay rack, regardless of the fact that it is steel bound, silled, braced and bolted throughout—ahbsolutely indes ble. 
guaranteed—it has been tried, tested and proved. 


, cumber- 


it is 


It is recommended by farmers and endorsed by Government Agricultural Experimental Stations. Address postal to 


The American Wagon Co., °2: 112 West Adams St, Chicago, Ill. 


The width of the 
bed in this ae 
tion is 6 ft.,2in., 
and the drop end- 
2 wo feet 
to the length. 
The bottom is 
seed tight, thus 
saving enough in 
one season to pay 
you a big profit 
on your invest- 
ment. 


ever Gentliemen—Beg to advise receipt of 
it from all.you claim for it. All who have seen it 8 


Convertible W: Bed. From appearances it 

peak in goed terms: Think it — the thing. Think so _ 

self and feel ite going to fill along felt want, Fearful weather conditions here. Not out much with it. 

All whom I have met stop me—before they hardly knew me. Makes me feel like a gentleman, Thank- 
) dug you for generous teeatment, I remainJ. BERT MoCONNELL, Ligonier, Indiana, 


anyone aro another, and I would not sell it for twice its price if I could not get another like it. If 
und here writes about the Melrose Box and is afraid to buy, send them to me and I will show 


Pm Hist its all ight, My RIEDESEL, Glidden; laws.’ =|; 
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Don’t Experiment—Build from 

Experience—use the wood that always 
makes good, that proves its durability— 
the material you can trust. 
Hundreds of century-old houses in the southern 
and middle states prove the Durability of Yellow 
Pine under all conditions. These houses are in 
good condition today in spite of the exposure to 
heat and weather. i some cases the siding has 
not been repaired since 1805. 


FOR PERMANENCY 
AND LOWEST COST 


build everything of Southern Yellow Pine. It 
lasts as long as any wood and for practically all 
uses it is stronger, more dapentehio and more 
durable than concrete. Specially adapted to 
country home, barn and silo construction because 
of its great strength and resistance to decay, its 
long lengths and freedom from joints, straight, 
clear, close grained, dense texture and the ease of 
working. It is the most beautiful for inside finish. 
Takes paint, stain or varnish perfectly. 

Use Edge Grain or “‘quarter sawed"* Yellow Pine for all 


floors—it is the most beautiful for the parlor, the most durable 
for the kitchen and porches—won't sliver, curl, or buckle— 











floors laid 50 Years Ago are still in use and in good condition. 
+ 
Southern Yellow Pine 
and in the long run. 

Buy Southern Yellow Pine from your local 

i i : good will for a living and he can’t afford not to 
fy treat you right. All good yards handle Southern 
If you are going to build or remodel a house or barn, build a porch, silo, shed, 
put in a floor or do any kind of building or repair work, write us for information and 


=) \ is the lowest priced of all woods because the most 
yard—see what you get and save regret. You 
Yellow Pine—if yours don’t, write us and we will 
suggestions that will save you money. Give full particulars and write today. 


if. . 
H i — = abundant—costs you the least both in first cost 
BSIINW-CAG 
PA eOWcOS Ts) 
fi know your dealer ae Sons depends on your 
tell you who does, 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, $7, Pgisht Bide2 
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OU’LL find when you try Standby Barn 

Paint that it has all the qualities that you want in 

paint; has good body, spreads easily, has a fine rich, 

lasting color, and stays where you put it and protects 
your buildings and fences for years. 


After you have used it once, you’ I always look for the name Wadsworth- 
Howland on every can of paint you buy; it’s the name that means good 
paint; has been meaning it for nearly seventy years. 


Standby Barn Paint 


is made of the best materials that money can buy; a durable mineral pig- 
ment, ground in pure linseed oil and contains a fine wearing Japan dryer. 


A splendid paint. 

The fame of our Special Red Standby Barn 
Paint has been spread by farmers who have used it; 
they have found that it saves time, buildings and 
money. It also comes in six other colors. Our 
wagon paint is just the thing for your wagons. 


Ask-your dealer for a free sample can of Standby 
Barn Paint; if he can’t give it to you, write us 
direct and we will send it 


Wadsworth-Howland Company 
237N. Carpenter Street, Chicago 











When answering advertisements please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





FEEDING 


CHEAP HOG RATION. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I am a young farmer and a begin- 
ner. I expect to have around fifty or 
sixty spring pigs, and still have on 
hand sixteen spring hogs which did 
not do well. They only weight about 
125 pounds now. I also have fifteen 
fall shotes which are doing well. I 
had a short crop of oats and wheat. I 
have no mill feeds on hand. Would 
you advise buying them? If so, what 
kind, and how would you feed them 
to make them pay well? I have been 
feeding my hogs some middlings for a 
little while, and they are gaining and 
doing well. My sixteen fall pigs are 
getting about two gallons of middlings 
in two buckets of water, and about 
two gallons of shelled corn and two 
gallons of oats twice daily. How near 
is that right? The spring pigs are 
also picking up with the middlings, 
slop and corn. Middlings are worth 
$1.55, oil meal $2.10, tankage $2.30. I 
have never made a practice of feeding 
tankage.” 

As near as we can figure it out, this 
man is feeding his fall pigs a daily 
ration each of two pounds of corn, two 
pounds of oats and two pounds of mid- 
dlings. With middlings at $1.55 per 
hundred, corn at 56 cents per bushel, 
and oats at 45 cents, we find that this 
daily ration costs about 7.9 cents per 
pig. It is an excellent ration, but far 
too expensive. Experiments indicate 
that it would take about 500 pounds of 
such a mixture to put on 100 pounds 
of gain. The cost of 500 pounds at 
present prices is $6.60. Although the 
pigs would not do so well, it would be 
cheaper to feed corn alone. Experi- 
ments indicate that it takes about 530 
pounds of corn to put on 100 pounds of 
gain. With corn at 56 cents a bushel, 
the cost would be $5.30. The cheapest 
and best ration of all for pigs of this 
size is nine parts of corn to one part 
of tankage. Experiments indicate that 
it takes 420 pounds of this mixture to 
put on 100 pounds of gain. The cost, 
with corn at 56 cents per bushel, and 
tankage at $2.30 per hundred, is $4.74. 

When we say tankage, we mean the 
60 per cent tankage or meat meal. 
Tankage or meat meal which the tag 
shows to contain but 40 to 45 per cent 
of protein should sell for a third less 
than 60 per cent tankage, for it must 
be fed in one-third larger amounts to 
get the same results. 

We would advise this correspond- 
ent, then, to feed more corn and to 
use tankage instead of a large part of 
the oats and middlings. We would 
feed the tankage in a thick slop with 
perhaps a small amount of middlings 
and oats added, to give variety and 
palatability. The corn may be fed 
either on the ear, shelled or ground. 
Expense considered, we would, as a 
rule, prefer feeding on the ear. 

The feed mixture of nine parts of 
corn to one part of tankage will do 
very well for both the spring and the 
fall pigs, but as they pass the 150- 
pound mark, gradually decrease the 
tankage and add more corn till when 
they are 200 pounds in weight they are 
getting about fifteen parts of corn to 
one of tankage, and as they near the 
250-pound mark they will be getting 
nearly straight corn. 





SUCKLING EWE RATION. 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“I would like to ask your advice as 
to how to feed ewes that have young 
lambs. I have the following feeds: 
Cottonsed meal (44 per cent protein) 
$29 per ton, good corn silage, corn 
which I can grind into corn meal or 
corn and cob meal, oat straw, and tim- 
othy hay with a sprinkling of clover. 
I have a good timothy and clover mea- 
dow that was not pastured after it 
was cut last summer. These ewes are 
having mostly twins and some of them 
are having triplets. I would like to 
crowd these lambs for an early mar- 
ket.” 

For four or five days after lambing, 
the ewes must be fed lightly on a ra- 
tion which will keep the bowels in 
good condition. This is to avoid ud- 
der trouble. Bran is one of the best 
feeds to give ewes at this time. The 
suckling ewe must be fed much the 
same as the dairy cow. Milk produc- 
ing hays, such as alfalfa, clover, and 
cowpeas, or milk-producing grain such 
as bran, oil meal, etc., must be used in 
considerable amounts. Cottonseed 
meal is an excellent miik-producing 





RATIONS 


aes — gy ogee Poisons it 
carelessly or in too large a 
excellent grain mixture for aan =a 
spondent’s ewes which are Setting gi. 
age, straw and timothy hay igs 
parts of corn, two parts of bran 
one part of oil meal or cotto 
meal. Enough of this ration should 
fed to keep the ewes producing Plenty 
of milk. Perhaps only a fourth to 
third of a pound had best be feq the 
first week after lambing, but in two 
or three weeks thereafter ewes ny 
ing twins and triplets should have a 
pound or more. This correspondent 
should use caution in feeding the cot. 
tonseed meal. It is a splendiq milk. 
preducing feed, but occasionally wiy 
cause trouble. 

Since this correspondent desires tg 
get his lambs ready for market ag 
soon as possible, we suggest that he 
start them to eating grain when two 
or three weeks old. A mixture of 
equal parts of clean, fresh, cracked 
corn and bran is a good ration to start 
them on. This may gradually be shift. 
ed to five or six parts of corn, one part 
of bran, one part of oats and one-half 
of a part of oil meal (or cottonseed 
meal if oil meal can not be had). .At 
first the corn is fed best cracked, but 
as the lambs get older, they seem to 
do just as well on ear corn. 





SUCKLING SOW RATION, 


A southern Missouri correspondent 
writes: 

“I would like to ask concerning the 
feeding of sows from the time they 
farrow until the pigs are weaned. | 
have only corn, oats, bran and clover 
hay. Shall I have the corn chopped, 
or shall I feed it right on the ear? 
Shall I make a slop of corn, bran and 
oats? If so, in what proportion?” 

In the Boys’ Corner of our issue of 
March ist our correspondent will find 
much information on the feeding of 
suckling sows and nursing pigs. It ig 
impossible to make a first-class suck- 
ling sow ration from corn, oats, bran 
and clover hay. Corn is not a good 
milk-producing feed; oats are only 
fair; bran and clover are good milk- 
producing feeds, but they are too bulky 
to use in large amounts for suckling 
sows. If no other feeds than these can 
be had, about the best proportion in 
which to feed them would be thirty- 
five parts of corn, thirty-five parts of 
oats, and thirty parts of bran, with 
clover hay in racks where the sows 
can get it whenever they want it. One 
of the best ways to feed corn to suck- 
ling sows is shelled and soaked. Just 
as good a way, so far as the sows are 
concerned, but more expensive, is to 
grind the corn. If necessary, the com 
may be fed on the ear, but it is best 
either to soak or grind it. The sow is 
like the dairy cow; her energy should 
be saved as much as possible for the 
production of milk. 

Surely our correspondent can get 
shorts, oil meal, or tankage. We can 
not give exact advice as to the cheap 
est and best ration unless we know 
prices. The following, though, which 
is recommended in our Boys’ Corner, 
is very good: Corn meal 70 pounds, 
middlings 10 pounds, meat meal or 
tankage (containing 60 per cent pre 
tein) 10 pounds, bran 5 pounds, oil 
meal 2 pounds, bone flour (of feeding 
quality) 1 pound, limestone dust 1 
pound, and salt 1 pound. 





CANADIAN SOW RATION. 


A Saskatchewan, Canada, corre 
spondent writes: 

“I am out of the corn belt, and have 
neither corn, oil meal or tankage. What 
is the cheapest and best brood sow 
ration for me, with oats at 30 cents & 
bushel, barley at 40 cents a bushel, 
and feed wheat at 50 to 55 cents per 
bushel? I grind all my feeds. Would 
it be better or cheaper to mix mit 
dlings or shorts at $30 to $35 per tom 
with the grain feeds? I have 
Yorkshire hogs.” 

Neither oats, wheat nor barley fut 
nish enough of the muscle builders 
bring sows through the winter in the 
best of shape. Of all the feeds met 
tioned by our correspondent, middlings 
are the richest in muscle builders, 
even they are scarcely rich enough uw 
less fed in large quantities, to sup 
the muscle builder which is s0 
ing in the other grains. If our corte’ 
spondent can get no other feed 
oats, .barley, wheat and shorts, 0m 
of the cheapest and best rations for 
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‘ e prices mentioned would be 
po Aon of middlings and one part 
por of oats, barley and wheat. 

This man should either grow or 
hould buy flax seed, field peas, or 
other grain rich in muscle build- 
— n can feed stock satisfac- 


No ma : 
soll unless the muscle building feeds 


can be had. 





HOG RATIONS. 
wa correspondent writes: 

geo forty fall pigs weighing 60 
to 75 pounds. I also have ten brood 
sows Which will begin to pig in two 
weeks. What can I feed to get the 
cheapest gains on the fall pigs? I will 
feed them out on grass. What is the 
pest brood sow ration? Corn is worth 
50 cents per bushel, oats 47 cents per 
pushel, shorts $1.40 per hundred, oil 
meal $2.25 per hundred, and tankage 
9.50 per hundred. If tankage and corn 
is the best feed, how much tankage 
should be fed daily? Is there any dan- 
ger of feeding too much?” ; 

The cheapest ration for fall pigs on 
grass depends upon what the pasture 
is like. If it is clover or alfalfa, we 
would feed about twenty parts of corn 
to one part of tankage. But if corn 
js worth less than 40 cents per bushel 
or if tankage costs more than $3 per 
hundred, we would feed nothing but 
corn in connection with the pasture. It 
the pasture is blue grass, rape or tim- 
othy, we would, at the prices quoted, 
feed about ten or fifteen parts of cor’: 
to one of tankage. As the pigs grow 
older we would gradually feed less 
tankage and more corn. 

With feeds at the prices mentioned 
we would regard a ration of twelve 
parts of corn and one of tankage as 
about right for young brood sows, and 
one of fifteen parts of corn and one of 
tankage not far from wrong for old 
brood sows. Putting it in another 
way, we would feed the ordinary 250- 
pound gilt five or six ears of corn and 
one-third of a pound of tankage daily. 
There is danger of feeding too much 
tankage. It should never be fed in 
larger amounts than one part to six 
parts of corn. 


BREEDING PIG RATION. 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“Please give me the best ration for 
growing pigs, both boars and sows, 
that are to be used for. breeding. Also 
give me a good ration for summer to 
make both size and bone. What do 
you think of buttermilk for pigs after 
weaning? I can get it at 25 cents a 
barrel. How would you feed it? I 
can get it at the creamery twice a 
week. Would it hurt it any to let it 
sour?” 

Pigs should be on good pasture. Al- 
falfa, clover, blue grass, rape and suc- 
cotash are all splendid. They furnish 
large amounts of bone and muscle 
building material. In addition, a grain 
ration rich in bone and muscle build- 
er should also be fed. For a fifty- 
pound pig recently weaned and on 
good clover pasture, one of the cheap- 
est and best grain rations is two-thirds 
of a pound of corn, one-twelfth of a 
pound of tankage or meat meal, and 
two and one-half pounds of skim-milk. 
If the corn is not too hard, it may be 
given on the ear; otherwise it should 
be shelled and soaked or ground in a 
slop. To make the tankage and milk 
slop more palatable, it may be worth 
while to add a very small amount of 
shorts. Buttermilk may be substituted 
for skim-milk, pound for pound. The 
chemists’ analyses and practical ex- 
periments have both proved that but- 
termilk, pound for pound, is equal to 
skim-milk for pig feeding. At 25 cents 
a barrel it is one of the cheapest and 
best hog feeds. With buttermilk at 25 
cents a barrel, our correspondent 
might find it cheaper, though possibly 
hot quite such a good ration, if two- 
thirds of a pound of corn and three 
and one-half pounds of buttermilk were 
used. Not all buttermilk is of the 
Same quality; some creameries water 
it more. In the foregoing, we are fig- 
uring on a good quality of buttermilk. 
“on hen these pigs become four or 

ve months old, and are weighing 
around 100 pounds, they should be 
getting, when on good pasture, a daily 
grain ration of 1.3 pounds of corn, 
eatath of a pound of tankage or 
“a meal, and five pounds of skim- 

UK or buttermilk, or two pounds of 
corn and one-third of a pound of tank- 
age or meat meal, or one and one-half 
she of corn and seven pounds of 
uttermilk or skim-milk, or any other 
grain ration containing sufficient 





amounts of portein and carbohydrates. 
The object in raising breeding pigs is 
to produce good bone and muscle, 
keeping them in fair flesh, gaining 
rapidly, but not fat. An average gain 
of three-fourths of a pound daily per 
hundred pounds of weight during the 
summer is not far wrong. Spring pigs 
for breeding which must be raised 
without pasture should be given more 
bone and muscle building material in 
the grain feeds. An excellent cheap 
ration for them is corn, tankage and 
skim-milk or buttermilk. A good daily 
ration for a fifty-pound pig recently 
weaned would be 1.4 pounds of corn, 
.2 of a pound of tankage or meat meal 
and 3.5 pounds of skim-milk or butter- 
milk. As he nears the 100-pound mark 
such a pig will be eating about 
3 pounds of corn, .25 of a pound of 
tankage or meat meal, and 7 pounds 
of skim-miik or buttermilk. If the 
skim-milk or buttermilk is dropped out 
of the ration, our 100-pound pig in the 
dry lot will be eating about 3 pounds 
of corn and .5 of a pound of tankage 
or meat meal. 

To insure the development of good 
bone and muscle, and to keep the pigs 
free from worms, it is well to keep be- 
fore them all the time the following 
mixture, which we have so often rec- 
ommended: Bone meal 2 _ bushels, 
charcoal three bushels, wood ashes 1 
bushel, salt 8 pounds, air slaked lime 
2 quarts, and copperas 1% pounds. 
The copperas is dissolved in warm wa- 
- and mixed with the other mate- 
rials, 





SLOP FOR THE SUCKLING SOW. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“For a slop I am feeding my brood 
sows pure skim-milk in the morning 
and pure buttermilk in the evening. 
These sows will farrow from the Ist to 
the 20th of March. Will this slop be 
too rich for the little pigs after far- 
rowing? Some of our neighbors claim 
that if you feed pure skim-milk to the 
sows the little pigs will take scours 
and die.” 

Skim-milk and buttermilk are both 
splendid feeds for the suckling sow, 
but they should not be added suddenly 
to her ration, nor should they be fed 
in large amounts during the first week 
or two after farrowing. During the 
first week after farrowing the tendency 
of the sow is to produce more milk 
than the pigs can take care of; conse- 
quently there is likelihood of udder 
trouble; the milk may become affect- 
ed, and as a result the pigs may take 
the scours. To prevent this trouble, 
the sows should be fed lightly for a 
week or two after farrowing. The 
first day after farrowing the sows 
should receive nothing but warm wa- 
ter; the next day they may be given 
a bran and shorts slop. This should 
be repeated the next day, with a little 
corn added. Skim-milk may be fed 
in moderate amounts at this time, but 
all of the feeding should be done with 
the fact in mind that the greatest care 
must be taken not to stimulate more 
milk production than the pigs can take 
care of. By the second week after far- 
rowing the pigs will start taxing the 
milk-producing power of the sow to its 
utmost. Now is the time to start in 
feeding large amounts of skim-milk or 
buttermilk and other milk-producing 
feeds. In our Boys’ Corner for March 
ist feed for the suckling sow is dis- 
cussed at some length. 


WARMING FEED FOR HOGS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been reading your articles on 
cooking feed for hogs. I have never 
been able to make satisfactory gains 
on our hogs during cold weather when 
giving them cold water to drink, al- 
though we pump it directly from the 
well. A hog will not eat well unless 
he drinks well, and he will not drink 
enough cold water during very cold 
weather. I would like to ask whether 
any of your readers have had any ex- 
perience in warming the water and 
slop for hogs. I do not mean cooking 
it, and I would like especially to know 
how those who have been following this 
practice arranged to do it easily. 

This winter has been a very discour- 
aging one for us in feeding hogs on 
account of the severe cold, and we 
have let ours go at a weight lighter 
than we would like, rather than try to 
bring them up to our usual weight. I 
hope that we may hear from any read- 
ers of the Farmer who have had ex- 
perience in this matter. 

A. M. HAWTHORN. 

Dallas County, Iowa. 
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Blows Stumps Intro 
Kindling Wood 
FARMERS: If you are not good business 


men, you ought to be. 


Efficiency and economy 
on the farm turn waste into profit. 


For every hour of labor you 


employ some hand to perform, you pay out so much money. Some 


times it’s absolute waste. 


It is particularly waste when it is paid out 
for stump pulling. AETNA DYNAMITE can 


remove your stumps and boulders in one-tenth the time it requires 
by the old way, and it only takes one man to do it, and mighty few dol- 
lars. A stump-filled field that would take weeks to clear by the old 
method can be cleared in a few days by the use of AETNA 


DYNAMITE. 


You don’t need stump-pullers. That’s boys’ work. 


You don’t need horses and men. 


That’s pure waste. A few 


pounds of AETNA DYNAMITE will turn a wilderness into a pro- 
ductive field. It is the highest grade explosive manufactured in the world 


for farm and commercial uses. 


We have several mighty interesting booklets de- 
scribing the uses of AETNA DYNAMITE—showing how it 


saves money and promotes efficiency—and we will send them to you, 
free of all cst, for the mere asking. Send us a posed today and 


you will hear from us 7 return mail. AETNA 
amous throughout the world. It is the one 


old as dynamite. It is 


YNAMITE is as 


dynamite which does its work thoroughly. We have no competitors, 


AETNA POWDER CoO. 
General Offices—Tribune Building, Chicago, Ul. 
For quick attention address Department Ge } 








Mineral Surfaced— 





Needs No Painting 





es HING 
about Amatite 
appeals to the man 
with common 
sense. He can see 
its superiority at 
once—the real 
mineral surface 
which never needs 
— the two 
ayers of Pitch 
which is the great- 
est ————— 
material known; 
the two layers of 
heavy Tarred Felt 
—all these con- 
tribute to the popu- 
larity of Amatite. 


f 
{ 
; 
: 





We can make Amatite better 
and cheaper than anyone else on 
account of our ater facilities, 
and consequently we sell it at a 
surprisingly low figure. 


Simply the fact that it needs no 
painting is enough to make aman 
sit up and take notice—especially 
the man who has — time and 
money in painting and repaintin 
smooth surfaced a . 


Write to-day for further infor- 
mation. 


Barrett Manufacturing Company 

New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 

St.Louis Cleveland Pittsburgh Cincinnati 

Kansas City Minneapolis New Orleans 
ttle London, Eng. 











spend your money for gall remedies—don’t lose the service of your horses on 


lutely cures all suc’ 


Lankford Cotton-Filled Horse Collar 7 


Made of best duck, heavy leather trimmed, 
medicated absorbent cotton. Soft and flexible, fits any s 
land healthy. 






NT 
Dean of galls or sore shoulders, Here is a collar which if pro’ iy fi abso- 
h ills, while the animal works, Is is collar and pad com 


Wears like iron. Stuffed with 
neck, absorbs 





collar known to use on 


The 
colts and tender neck horses. Over 1,000,000 sold yearly. Insist 
on having the cotton-filled Lankford—none genuine with. ~<“"— 
out the picture of the goats and go-cart. If your dealer does 7; 
t le, send us his and ack for ‘ 


no name free memorandum 
booklet which also tells all about the collar. Price, $1.25. 
POWERS MFC.CO., Dept. 16 :: :: Waterloo, lowa. 
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[ WHY THE OAT YIELD IS LOW | 








ng is a puzzle to the corn 


Oat gro 
belt farme« Probably no other crop 
is causing the thinking farmer more 
anxiety than is the oat crop at the 
present time. He must have some 


crop with which to rotate his corn. In 
the past, oats have been a good crov 
for that purpose. And because of its 
feeding value, it is a good crop for the 
farmer to grow. But of late years, so 
much of the time, it has taken the 
whole crop to pay expenses. And to 
keep on growing a crop that does not 
pay its way and a profit is poor policy. 
So many farmers are thinking seri- 
ously of quitting the oat growing busi- 
ness. But when they look around for 
something to take its place, they find 
that they are up against a tough prop- 
osition. For, in fact, there is no other 
crop that will take its place. 

Then that leads us to ask this ques- 
tion: When a farmer finds that he is 
growing a crop that does not pay its 
way, is it always wise to quit growing 
that crop. When the dairyman finds 
out that his business is not paying 
him, must he quit it? When a man in 
any business finds out that that busi- 
ness is not paying its way, must he 
quit it? 

If all the dairymen that have found 
out that the dairy business was not 
paying them, had quit the dairy busi- 
ness, how many dairymen would we 
have today? If every business man, 
no matter what the business he is in, 
that has found out that his business 
was not paying him, had quit that busi 
ness, how many successfu! business 
men would we have today? Precious 
few, I tell you. So I ask you this ques- 
tion, must we cat growers quit the 
business of growing oats? 

What did the thinking dairyman do 
when he found that his business was 
not paying him? Did he quit? No! 
He bought a pair of scales and a Bab- 
cock tester, and found out what wae 
the matter. What does the thinking 
business man do when he finds out 
that his business is not paying its 
way and a profit? Does he quit? No! 
He goes to work to find out why it 
does not pay. 

Well, now, do we farmers want to 
be different from other men in other 
businesses that have made a success 
of it? When we find out that a crop 
We are growing does not pay its way 
and a profit, must we quit it? No! 
Let us find out why it is not paying 
Let us buy a pair of scales and a Bab- 
cock tester, and weigh our systems of 
farming, and test our methods of 
growing oats. Let us do what the 
successful dairyman has done, what 
the successful business man has done 
—find out why; and then do those 
things that will make it pay. 

So, first, let us weigh our systems 
of farming. Let us see if our systems 
of farming are conducive to the con- 
tinual production of large yields of 
Oats. Let us see if we are feeding our 
oats plants a proper ration, a balanced 
ration, if you please. For you know 
that the yield of milk that the dairy- 
man gets his cows to give depends 
very much on whether he is feeding 
them a ration that will enable them 
to give large amounts; that his cows 
can only give as much milk as there 
is in the feed that is given them. So, 
if the farmer grows his oats on fields 
in which there is not enough of those 
elements that go to make oats, then 
the oat plants can only grow as many 
oats as there is in the plant food that 
is given them. So let us weigh our 
systems of farming and see if we are 
feeding our oat plants a balanced ra- 
tion, and plenty of it, to enable them 
to grow large yields; or whether we 
are feeding them an unbalanced ra- 
tion, and not enough of it, and are 
thereby preventing the yield from be- 
ing larger. 

There are two systems of farming 
in general practice in the corn belt. The 
grain system and the live stock sys- 
tem. In the grain system practically 
everything is sold off the farm. The 
corn, the oats, the hay. Only enough 
of these crops are kept to feed the 
horses necessary to operate the farm, 
and, possibly, a cow or two to furnish 
milk and butter for the family. In 
the live stock system practically ev- 
erything grown on the farm is fed to 
live stock and only the finished prod- 
uct sold off the farm, 
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BY C. D. SMITH 


Before Illinois Corn Growers’ and Stockmen’s Convention. 


Which of these two methods is bet- 
ter we are not prepared to say. Some- 
times one, and sometimes the other 
But it all depends on the man behind 


the farm. What we want to find out 
is, what is the matter with the oat 
yied in the corn belt, and to see if 


we can find out whether it is in our 
systems of farming. 

Science tells us that any method of 
farming that does not replace the 
plant food in the soil as it is used to 
grow crops will reduce the productive 
powers of the soil. If that is true, 
then is the grain system of farming, 
as practiced in the corn belt on a very 
large per cent of grain farms, replac- 
ing the plant food that is being used 
to grow crops to sell off the farm? If 
it does not, then the grain farmers 
are reducing the productive powers of 
their farms. 

When the grain farmer grows his 
crops, say corn, oats and clover, and 
sells his corn, burns his corn stalks, 
sells his oats and oat straw, sells his 
clover hay, and burns his clover chaff, 
if he threshes the second crop, is he 
maintaining or reducing the product- 
ive powers of his farm? Science tells 
us that he is reducing it. But is that 
not the practice of the grain farmer 
in the corn belt as a rule? Surely it is. 
Doesn’t he do those very things that 
I have mentioned? Then the grain 
farmers are following a practice that 
is reducing the productive powers of 
their farms. ; 

Is it, then, any wonder that the 
yields of oats are lower on those farms 
than they used to be? Can we expect 
land that is farmed that way to grow 
large yields of oats always? 

So the grain system as it is carried 
on, as a rule, is wrong; radically 
wrong. For there are thousands of 
fields in Illinois that have been farmed 
for years and years that have never 
had one iota of plant food returned 
to them to replace that used to grow 
the crops that have been sold off of 
them. And yet these same farmere 
are complaining because their oat 
yields are low.. In the name of com- 
mon sense, how can it be anything 
else? They are reaping just what they 
have sown. 

But is the live stock system, as a 
rule, any better? It can be, but is it? 
The grain system could be better, but 
as it is carried on, much of it is bad. 
So I fear that much of the live stock 
farming is bad. 

It seems to be a foregone conclusion 
that a live stock man’s farm is a farm 
with rich fields that grow large crops. 
And the live stock system of farming 
is held up to view as the ideal system 
of farming. That it is the sure way to 
make your fields grow big crops. But 
I want to tell you that all live stock 
farmers’ fields are not rich. They do 
not ail grow big crops. There are 
some live stock farmers that do keep 
up their farms, and have rich fields, 
and grow big crops. But that is not 
the rule. If the live stock system does 
not replaee the plant food in the soil 
as it is used to grow crops, then it, 
like the grain system, will reduce the 
productive powers of the soil. And 
whether the live stock system is a 
good system or not depends on wheth- 
er the live stock farmer replaces the 
plant food in the soil as he uses it to 
grow crops. If he does not, he is no 
better farmer than the grain farmer 
that robs the soil. 

I can make this point plainer by 
using an illustration. Some time ago 
{ met a banker farmer from Missouri. 
He was a iarge land owner, having 
several good Missouri farms. He was 
cashier of a bank and a man of large 
business ability. He was a live stock 
farmer, as weil, and fed all crops 
grown on his farms. Nothing was sold 
off his farms but the finished product. 

Without going any farther, you will 
say, Surely that man was the right 
kind of a farmer. But do you know 
that the way he was managing his 
farms that he was practicing one of 
the best methods known to agriculture 
for wearing out a farm? But how can 
that be, and he a live stock farmer? I 
will tell you; and it is no different 


from the system followed by many 
live stock farmers everywhere, 
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This banker had his feed lots, as 
most feeders do. And he had his fields 


| on which he grew his crops, mostly 





ficids farthest away from his 
feed lots. Then he had certain fields 
near his field lots on which he scat- 
tered the manure made from the crops 
grown on other fields. And this is 
where he lost out. He did not return 
the manure to the fields that grew the 
crops. And he said to me that he knew 
that some of his fields had never had 
a load of manure scattered on them. 
He had grown a rotation of crops on 
these fields, with clover as one of the 
crops in the rotation. And he thought, 
as many other farmers think, that if 
they grow clover, it makes no differ- 
ence what they do with the crops; 
that clover will keep up the fertility. 
And he said to me that the crops had 
been gradually getting smaller, and 
that it was hard to get a catch of clo- 
ver on these fields now. 


Why not? What difference is there 
in that system of live stock farming 
and the grain system? Did not this 
man take everything off these outlying 
fields and return nothing? He hauled 
the crops grown on them to the feed 
yard, and then hauled the manure to 
other fields. Is there any difference 
in that system of live stock farming 
and the grain system? None at all. 


But is not that the system that many 
live stock men are following? And is 
not that practice responsible for our 
crop yields decreasing? How many 
live stock farmers return the manure 
to the land made from the crops that 
are grown on it? If they do not, they 
had just as well be grain farmers, so 
far as the live stock doing their fields 
any good, and not rob their fields un- 
der the guise of live stock farming. 

Now, don’t understand that we con- 
demn all the live stock farming, nor 
all the grain farming; for we do not. 
We must have live stock farmers, and 
we must have farmers that sell their 
grain. But we are only condemning 
those who are practicing a robbing 
system. There are good systems of 
live stock farming, and there are good 
systems of grain farming; but there 
are bad methods of both. And it is 
these bad methods that are respons- 
ible for much of the low yields of oats, 
because they have reduced the pro- 
ductive powers of much of our land. 

Is it any wonder, then, that much 
of our land will grow only small yields 
of oats any more, when we consider 
how farmers have treated it? We can 
expect nothing else. In the beginning, 
these fields were rich in all the ele- 
ments of plant food. No trouble at all 
to grow big crops. But each time a 
crop was grown, it took out a portion 
of this plant food, and none was re- 
turned to take its place. And so, as 
the years have come and gone, thi3 
supply of plant food grew smaller and 
smaller. And today, farmers can gro-v 
only small crops because there is not 
sufficient plant food in the soil to grow 
large ones. 

And yet we wonder why the oat 
yield is so low in the corn belt. And we 
may talk, and we may theorize, but 
the oat yield will nct be increased un- 
til we increase the availabie plant 
food. We must feed the oat plant a 
balanced ration. And any method of 
farming, whether grain or live stock, 
that does not do that is wrong; for in 
the end it means soil depletion, and 
soil depletion means smaller crops. 

I will tell you one thing that is need- 
ed in this oat business. It is a ration- 
al system of farming; a scientific sys- 
tem; a system of farming, and not a 
system of mining, as farming has been 
carried on in the corn belt. These farms 
grew oais all right before the piant 
food was mined out of them. And 
they will do it again when we restore 
the plant food in a balanced form. 
You don’t have to go any farther than 
your university plots to prove that this 
statement is true; absolutely true. 
First of all, the one thing that we need 
to grow cats is fertility. And when 
we adopt a scientific system of farm- 
ing, a system that makes the soil fer- 
tile anc keeps it fertile, we will not 
worry abeut the largeness of the yield 
of oats 
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I know that we farmers get into ' 





ruts. We farm as we do, 
measure, because we have been Used 
to farming that way. It is easier to 
stay in the path we have trodden, We 
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don’t have. to think much about jt 
then. But the time has come when we 
must get out of these ruts. There jg 


danger ahead. We must adopt meth. 
ods of farming instead of the methods 
of mining that we have followegq 80 
long. 

Now, while fertility is an all-impor. 
tant factor in oat growing, it is not 
the only thing necessary to the prodye. 
tion of large yields of oats. For we 
may bring up our land to the Very 
highest degree of richness, may fe 
store the lacking elements, until We 
have a perfectly balanced plant food 
ration, and yet fail to grow the highest 
yields because all the low yields of 
oats are not grown on poor land. 


What one thing is needed for us to 
do, to grow the highest yield of any 
crop that the available pJant food wil} 
produce? We may say, perhaps, that 
it is a good seed bed, or good cultiya. 
tion, or plenty of rain and sunshine, 
Is that right? Does not each one of 
these four things just help to make 
the plant food available? A good seeq 
bed only helps to make the plant food 
available; so does the cultivation, the 
rain and the sunshine. But we may 
prepare a good seed bed, give good 
cultivation, and have plenty of rain 
and sunshine, and still fail to get the 
highest yield that the available plant 
food will grow. Why not? Because 
we may waste it. We can use it to 
grow things that we do not need; there. 
fore it is wasted. 


To illustrate what I mean: If we 
plant six grains of corn in each hill, 
will we grow as much corn, not stalks, 
but corn, as the pliant food in the 
ground will produce? Will we? If 
not, why? Is the yield of corn in- 
creased as we increase the number of 
stalks per hill? No. The yield of 
corn is measured by the number of 
bushels grown, and experience and ob- 
servation have taught us that, as a 
rule, the yield is larger with a two- 
stalk than a six-stalk stand. Then if 
we grow more corn with two-stalk hills 
than with six, do we not waste a part 
of the plant food when we grow six. 
Do we not use plant food to grow four 
more stalks than were needed to grow 
the corn that two stalks could and 
would have grown? ‘Then did we not 
waste the plant food that we used to 
grow the four stalks that we did not 
need? 

Then what one thing is needed to 
grow the largest yield that the avail- 
able plant food will grow? Is it not 
to grow only as many plants as that 
available plant food will bring to per- 
fect maturity with the largest amount 
of grain grown on each plant that each 
plant can grow? 

Then that brings us to the second 
point in the discussion of this subject, 
that we must sow only as much seed 
oats as is necessary to make use of 
the available plant food, if we grow 
the highest yields that the plant food 
we have will grow. 

Now, we want to test our methods 
of growing oats, to see if we are mak- 
ing the right use of the available plant 
food; to see if we are growing all the 
cats that our land, whether rich or 
poor, will produce. Or, in other words, 
are we sowing the amount of seed that 
will grow the highest yields, or are We 
wasting a part of the plant food by 
using too much seed? 

We farmers are queer mortals. We 
do not consider. We jump at conclt 
sions. And I suspect that that will be 
said of me today; and perhaps by some 
of the professors, too. But it is nev- 
ertheless true, and it may be true of 
me. But did you ever seriously com 
sidgr this oat-growing proposition? 

We are all trying to grow all the 
oats that we can, but we rarely test 
our methods to see whether we are 
dong so. We just kuess at it. In the 
spring we sow the seed, as we have 
done for years and years, without ever 
having made any tests, to see whether 
we are using the amount of seed that 
will produce the most bushels of 
threshed oats. And when we have our 
oats threshed and in the granary, We 
don’t know whether we have followed 
the best method and have grown 88 
many oats as we might have duue, 
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ghether We have wasted part of our 

Jant 77) no crop grown on the farm 
. nei there is as much difference of 
in Wn as to the amount of seed that 
a be sown as there is in oats. It 
shou from one to four bushels to 
~~ And some farmers don’t 
the er They just cover the 
kee? a with oats, on the theory that 
gt reap, they must sow. And 
r metimes they sow as much as they 
et, seriously, why is there so much 
difference in the amount of seed that 
‘. gown? Can it be possible that it 
rs kes no difference how much you 
yee Can it be possible that there is 
Feil, as there is in corn? Can 
— possible that every farmer is 
right no matter how much he sows? 

But does not each farmer sow the 
amount that he does just because he 
thinks that the amount he sows will 
grow him the largest yield? Do not 
vou farmers that sow two bushels do 
it because you think that two bushels 
will grow the most oats? But do you 
know that it will? Have you ever 
made any comparative tests? Do you 
know that two bushels will grow more 
than one; more than three or four? 
Do you know when you sow two bush- 
els that you are growing all the oats 
that your land will produce? And do 
you know that you are not wasting any 
of your plant food? 

Now, let us see if we can find out 
how much seed will grow all the oats 
that the available plant food will pro- 
duce. With corn we count the thick- 
ness of. the stand by the number of 
stalks in the hill. With oats, it is so 
many bushels to the-acre. With corn, 
two or three stalks to the hill has be- 
come the recognized standard of a 
perfect stand. With oats, about two 
bushels to the acre. 

Now, if we are going to test two 
varieties of corn to see which will 
grow the largest yield, we plant two 
grains to the hill, regardless of the 
size of the grains. We would not plant 
four grains to the hill of the small 
grains and only two of the large grains. 
That would not be fair for the small 
grain corn, would it? Then is it fair 
to sow two bushels of small grain oats 
to the acre, that have 1,000,000 grains 
to the bushel, and then only sow two 
bushels of large grain oats that have 
only 500,000 grains to the bushel? Is 
it fair for the small grain oats? But 
we understand that a very prominent 
agricultural college is testing different 
varieties of oats by that standard. Is 
it a fair test? 

Well, now, in our oat seeding, ought 
not the very first thing we should think 
of be the thickness of the oats? How 
close together ought the plants to be? 
How much room will each plant have 
from which to gather food and nour- 
ishment? A hill of corn is allowed 
about ten square feet, and two stalks 
to the hill. That is the recognized 
standard space allotted to a hill of 
corn. But how much room ought each 
oat plant be allowed for it to grow the 
largest yield? We have never heard 
of any definite standard. It is pretty 
well fixed with corn, but no so with 
oats. 

For years we have been thoroughly 
convinced that farmers sow too much 
seed to get the best results; that they 
crowd the oat plants too much; that 
there is not enough space allotted to 
each plant for it to secure food and 
hourishment enough to much more 
than grow the straw, so that each 
Plant is forced to grow only a very 
small head. And because farmers have 
80 crowded their oat plants, we be- 
lieve that farmers have wasted a great 
deal of their plant food by growing 
many straws that are not needed; that 
if the farmer would use the same judg- 
ment and common sense in sowing his 
_e that he does in planting his corn; 
ti he was just as particular in get- 
ng the right amount of seed sown 
Z he is in getting the right number 
of stalks of corn in each hill, that the 
Yield of oats would not be anywhere 
~—— as low in Illinois today as it is. 
Pech last spring we determined to 

vor Tha cent of it, and did so. Doctor 
thin *». Says that we can’t prove any- 
pon wd Y one year’s test. And we 
el at he is about right. But we 
ig that the results obtained in 
light Pope: will help us to get some 

im aad is subject. But while it has 
itis ont e€ only one year, there are 

Wh points that stand out most clear. 
iia Ay aimed to find out in these 
ey what rate of seeding would 

the highest yield, and how much 





space of ground each oat plant should 
be allowed. We made these tests in 
three different fields that we sowed 
to oats. A ten-acre field of Siiver 
Mine; a ten-acre field of Early Cham- 
pion, and a twelve-acre field of Early 
Champion. The method of seeding 
was the same in each of these fields. 


The plan that we followed was to 
sow each field at the rate of one bush- 
el to the acre, except that at some 
place in each field to sow more seed 
for one round, and then compare the 
yield of the thick- and thin seeding. 
This we did by sowing one round in 
each field at the rate of four bushels 
to the acre, as indicated by the drill, 
and one round in one field only at 
two and one-half bushels. 

The oats were sown with an eight- 
inch disk drill, and the samples were 
taken from each field on the day that 
each field was harvested. They were 
taken from that part of the field where 
the oats were the best, and the ground 
was the strongest. For we had some 
very bad, cold, wet weather after the 
oats were sown, and some parts of 
each field were very poor. But where 
the samples were taken, the oats were 
good in both the thick and thin seed- 
ing. The samples were taken very 
close together in each field, only a few 
feet apart, so that they are fair and 
comparable. We aimed to get sam- 
ples that would show the difference in 
the yield if there was any. 

Each sample represents an area of 
ground eight inches by forty-eight 
inches, or 384 square inches, or 1- 
16336th part of an acre. A four-foot 
lath was laid down beside one drill 
row, and all the plants pulled up for 
the length of the lath. Each sample 
was tied by itself, labeled and hung 
up in the seed house until dry. Then 
when the oats were dry they were 
pulled off the straws, the chaff blown 
out, the grainh weighed and counted, 
the straws counted, and the yield fig- 
ured on the basis of 1-16335th part of 
an acre. And the results are shown 
in the chart. 

Just here I want to say that to look 
at these strips and then at the other 
part of the field, before they were 
harvested, that in each field the thick 
oats looked the best. They looked 
like they would make more to the 
acre. And so did the samples from 
the thick oats iook like they would 
yield more. But when we applied the 
scales, the tale was told. 

When we consult the chart we see 
that not in one single sample was the 
yield increased because there were 
more straws in the four-foot space from 
which the sample was taken. But on 
the other hand, the yield decreased 
as the straws increased, except in sam- 
ples Nos. 1 and 2. In No. 9 there was 
a loss of almost ten bushels to the acre 
when the straws were increased from 
47 in No. 8 to 93 in No. 9. In No.4 a 
loss of 31.9 bushels, with an increased 
number of straws from 78 in No. 3 to 
188 in No. 4. In No. 7 a loss of 38.3 
bushels, with an increase of straws 
from 75 in No. 5 to 114 in No. 7. 

Then notice that the highest yield 
of any of the samples was secured 
from the lowest number of straws. 
Then when we compare the lowest 
number of straws with the -highest 
number, there is a gain of 38 bushels 
in favor of the lowest number of 
straws, a difference equal to the aver- 
age yield of the corn belt. 

Also notice that the highest number 
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Provide yourself with ‘‘BALL-BAND”’ Rubber 


Boots NOW, and thus make sure that your feet 
will be dry and comfortable through all the 
wettest, coldest weather of the season. 

Right now you have time to look for 
the ‘‘BALL-BAND” store, where 
you get the longest wear and the 
utmost comfort and satis- 


faction for your money 
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There | 
are now 
more than 
eight million 
wearers of 
“‘BALL- BAND.” 
Many of these millions 
have worn“BALL-BAND” 
for years. Ask any of these 
about “‘BALL-BAND”? quality. 
To maintain this quality we sacrifice 


one million dollars profit every year, 
and putit into materials and workmanship, 
The RED BALL sign—the trade-mark —is 
displayed by many dealers in their windows 
or store fronts for your guidance. 

Whether you see the sign or not, you aresure 
to find the RED BALL trade-mark on ali 
*““BALL-BAND”’ goods. 
It is your protection. 

Forty-five thousand dealers in all parts of the 
country sell ‘‘BALL-BAND”’ Footwear. If 
by any chance your dealer can’t supply 

you, write us, mentioning his name, 
and we will see that you are fitted. 


Insist on seeing it. 


Mishawaka Woolen Mfg.Co 
Mishawaka, Indiana 
**The House That Pays 
Millions for Quality’’ 
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of grains per straw was grown on the 
lowest number of straws per sample; 
that the lowest number of grains per 
straw was grown on the highest num- 
ber of straws per sample. So it looks 
like the size of the yield might be esti- 
mated by the size of the head. And 
that the size of the head depends on 
the thickness of the straw. 


I want to call your attention to an- 
other feature of the sample that has 
the lowest number of straws, and that 
made the largest yield. By counting 
the plants in this sample, we find that 
eighteen grains grew the forty-seven 
straws. Now, what does. eighteen 
grains in an eight-inch drill row four 
feet mean? What rate of seeding? 
There are 16,335 such areas in one 
acre. Then it means 294,000 grains to 
one acre, or, on the basis of the num- 
ber of grains in the sample, the sample 


TESTS IN OATS AT VARIOUS RATES OF SEEDING. 
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One bushel seeding, four tests, average 81.6 bushels. 


Four bushel seeding, four tests, average 61.7 bushels. 
Sample—One drill row four feet long. 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 8 and 9 from ten-acre field. 

Nos. 5, 6 and 7 from twelve-acre field. 





that grew the highest yield was from 
a seeding at the rate of .54 of one bush- 
el to the acre, for these were the large 
grain Silver Mine oats. 

Now the area on which these grains 
grew allowed each grain twenty-one 
square inches from which to secure 
plant food. Then doesn’t it look like 
that if oat plants are to grow the highi- 
est yield that the available plant food 
will produce, each plant must have 
room enough from which to gather 
food and nourishment to bring it to 
perfect maturity and grow the largest 
amount of oats that the plant can 
grow. 

For if we will look at the sample 
that has the highest number of straws 
we find that the 188 straws in that 
sample were grown from 162 grains; 
and that on the same basis of calcu- 
lation, each grain in that sample had 
only 2.3 square inches from which to 
draw plant food and nourishment, in- 
stead of 21 with the 47 straws; and the 
yield was 51 bushels against 89; and 
there were 3.4 grains to every inch 
in thed rill row, to one grain to every 
2.7 inches in the drill row with the 47 
straws. That the 162 grains in the 
four foot drill row means a seeding of 
2.65 bushels to the acre of the small 
grained oats, for these were the Early 
Champion, 

Now doesn’t it look like; we will 
not say that it is, for this is the result 
of only one year’s test, but doesn’t it 
look like farmers have been throwing 
away a whole lot of seed and a whole 
lot of their crop, been wasting their 
plant food, just because they have 
been doing just he same thing that 
farmers do when they plant their corn 
too thick? 

Science and observation have proven 
beyond the question of a doubt that a 
corn plant must have room for growth 
and development if it is to grow a 
large yield. And experience has taught 
that a two-staix hill needs about ten 








(Continued on page 486.) 
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of Beiection 
against 


LIGHTNING 


Get real protection for your buildings while you 
areaboutit. The Dodd System revolutionized 
thelig htning rod world. It tanght scientists and 
insurance companies alike that lightning could 
be controlled. It is the system endorsed gener- 
ally by insurance companies. The * Dodd Sys- 
tem of protection’’nicans not mere! y our woven 
copper wire rod, standard lightning rod of the 
world. It means also right installation. It is all 
important that chimneys, pipes, projections, 
gables, stoves, eaves troughs. etc., be consid- 
ered. Installation can be entrusted only to 
skilled men. D.& S.rods are installedonly by 
thoroughly trained, licensed erectors. Our great 
free book on lightning will keep you from mak- 
ing a mistake. Write for it. 

Dodd & Struthers, 703 6th Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 


Endorsed by 2000 


Insurance 
LGrayssherebettcr. 





FOUR TOOLS IN ONE 












A Drill Seeder, a Hill Seeder, a Double 
‘Wheel Hoe and « Single Wheel Hoe are 
all combiued in fron Age, our No. 6. It 
drills accurately any thickness ec 
Shut-off on handle, brush agitator in 
Changeable instantly from Drill « i 
Seeder or reverse. Drops 4 to 24 dey 
as desired. Changed to Wheel Hoe in 
three minutes. Is but one of complete line 
that fits the needs and purse of every 
—" Can be purchased in simplest 
— to as different attachments 
are gh + Ie does perfectly work | 
after breaking up of garden. Wendie should 
gee this tool. Ask meet dealer to show it. 
Wee us for special boo! 


Complete line of 
pee onie : ole 


BATEMAN M’F’G CO. 
Bos | 4°12 GRENLOCH, N. J. 














FREIGHT PAID 


1220-24 Liggett Building 
110 St. Louis, 


—- SAVE DEALER’S PROFIT 


Guaranteed For 5 and 7 Years 


Made fresh to order. Freetrial 
offer. All your money back if 
not satisfactory. Free paint 


4 book and color cards, tells all 
YW about paint and how to use it, 
WRITE TODAY. 


0. L. CHASE PAINT COMPANY 












500 offered for one invention. 
Book “How to Obtain a Patent’ and 
“What to Invent” sentiree. Send rough 
. sketch for free report ast ) pate ntability. 
S Patents advertised for sate at our ex 
~ense in Manufacturers, Journals. 
Patent Obtained or Fee Keturned 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys 
Established 16 Years 
1045F Street, Washington, D. C. 








scot,tex “BULL DOG 


TEN DAYS FREE 


You can grind 80 bu. grain to table 
meal with one gal.of gasoline.1 set of 
rollers will grind 5000 bu. of cob and 
cora. “Bull Beg” grinding rollers are 


i ee three inches in diameter which 
counts for light running, Get or 

FREE Catalogue and Samples. Address 
LETZ MFG. CO. 

208 E.rtoad, Crown roimt,ind. 
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Half the Cost-—with the 


and best arrangement for cookin 
food for stock. Also make Dairy an 
Laundry Stove: 


Scalders, Caldrons.etc. {Se 





D. 





BOWSHER SS 





PROFIT FARM BOILER 


With Dumping Calcdron. Empties 
its kettlein one minute. J hesim lest 











. Water and 
Steam Jacket ettles, fog 


ist perticalers and ask forcircular K 
ERRY & OO., Batavia, lib 





—e = serS eee, 







ith shucks and all small 
ramen. 






on thee make 10 sizes of belt mills) 
FREE— Booklet on“Feeds and Manures” 
N. G. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 












AKER CITY MILLS 


since 1867. Grind Feed. Tabie 
Meal, Corn and Cobs. Shuek and Keffir 
Cora, Send for aii mills advertised on 
10 days’ Free Trial. Keep the best and 
feturn all others. We Pay —— 
Engines, Cutters, Sheliers. Free 
The A. W. STRAUB COMPANY 
pt, P-2731-38 Filbert St., Phils, 
1-83703-07 Ss, Ashland Ave., Chicago, I: 













“e _ the best—it pays 


OWL BR! ND COTTONSEED MEAL 


rr ote am guarantercd 


F. w. BE E co., 


hould have our free booklet, 


Memphis, Tenn. 








| Boys Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil and 
how it was made; bow plants grow in it; about farm 
animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.—how 
they eat their feed and grow. We want Ww study all 
these things and many more, and any time anyone 
wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, or 
wants to tell us something which he bas noticed, we 
bope he will write us. 











PRUNING. 


Is there an old archard on the place? 
If so, I have a job for you. Take one 
tree, or, if you have time, several trees 
or the whole orchard, and prune them, 
You ask, “Will it pay?” It will not 
pay this year, and it may not pay next 
year, but in the long run it certainly 
will if you do a good job. 

This is the way to prune an old or- 
chard: First get a good, strong pair 
of pruning shears. The long handled 
shears shown in the picture are fine 
for large limbs. You need not buy 
a special saw, but if you intend to 
prune many trees it will pay; the or- 
dinary saw is too wide and does not 
have the right sort of teeth. All that 
you really must have if you are going 
to prune is a pair if pruning shears 
and the saw which you have on the 
place. The pruning shears will cost 
you about a dollar, and I think if you 
go over the matter with your father 
ne will probably give you the money 
to buy them. Two other things you 
should buy if you do not have them on 
the place—a paint brush and some 
white lead. 

Now go to work. Imagine that an 
old apple tree is right here in front of 
you now. The top is long and straggly 
—but lower down is a mass of branch- 
es woven back and forth. Some of the 
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PRUNING TOOLS. 
branches rub against each other; oth- 
er branches are dead; some are brok- 
en. Now stand off and look at that 
tree and figure what you should do in 
order to make it produce the most fruit 
during the next ten years. Should you 
go to work and cut out most of the 
branches, or would it be better to cut 
out just a few? Of course, it will pay 
to cut out all the dead and broken 
branches and those which rub against 
each other. If there are too many 
branches on the inside of the head, cut 
out part of them so as to let the air 
and sunshine in. The branches of a 
tree are something like the skeleton 
of an animal. They hold up the load 
of leaves and fruit. In pruning, you 
want to give the tree a good skeleton. 
Leave the branches arranged in such 
a way that they will bear large loads 
of fruit without splitting. 

But how about that long, straggly 
top? Cut it back. If it is very long 
and straggly, cut it back by as much 
as five or six feet, or even more. And 
when you cut (or saw), make the cut 
just above a side branch, and make it 
slanting. Cuts made in this way heal 
faster. 

You want to learn how to make your 
cuts in just the right way. Always 
make them smooth and never leave a 
stub. Stubs are hard to heal over. 
Don’t saw off large limbs except when 
they are badly in the way. But when 
you do have to saw them off, saw them 
first a little on the under side so that 
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Clean and Grade 
Your Seed Grain Free! 


You just pick out, from my 
catalogue, whichever size of Chatham : 










Grain Grader, Cleaner and Sepa- s 
ae you want me to loan you and TE i oni, 
promptly ship it, freight pre- eaner 
e. I don’t want any “ — 


money! It’s a real free trial. 7 fee 
Clean and e all your seed ° f= 
grain. Keep the machine a month, is) | 
if you please. Then return ma- 

chine at my expense or buy it on my 


Low-Price Credit Offer 


My price is positively the lowest 
ever made on a reliable grain grader 
4 . Plenty of time to pay. 
Don’t pay cash unless you want to. 


Breeeding Big Wonderful Machine 


Crops and Invent-| ‘fhe Chatham handles over 70 seed 
or of the Chatham | mixtures—wheat, oats, corn, barley, 
MIIL fen, clover, timothy, etc. Takes , 

le, wild oats, tame oats, smut, etc., from seed Model 
+ Sane any — — as = pomp oe Gores sorts —- for ‘et 

rop planter. emoves foul weed seed and al! shrunken, crac OF st grains. Takes 

dust, dirt and chaff. Handles up to 80 bushels per hour. power or hand home Easley 
running mill on earth. Over 250,000 in use in United States and Canada. 


Read Th Letters 
he puatn A Wonderful oe 


By Mark Havenhill, Fox, IIL Get my famous LOW- pric 
“With my Chatham Mill I Seed Corn Sorter | TM proposition and my big toe 
found, saved and sold 6197.08 “THE CHATHAM SYSTEM OF BREEDING a 
worth of timothy seed thrown in |, Hundreds of farmers are| CROPS." Allcomesfree. Then ay 
my oats by the threshing ma- | buying the “Chatham” for its} Which Chatham Mill and rnd 
chine. What do youthinkofthat [corn grading feature alone.| YOu want and I'M loan it to you, 
clean-up of good money?” At state aon oe 4 PLEDGE MY WORD THAT YOUR ONLY 
By H.O.Gilgore,Swayzee,Ind. | it has broken all records in 
sorting corn for drop planters. 
98 hills out of every 100 re- 


ATTACHED TO THIS LOAN A ‘a. 2c$T 
CARRIES ME YOUR LETTER. Now toma 
“Separated 162 bus. of wheat time to clean and “a nie seed grain, 
from 294 bushels of oats.- Am h 60 write me TODAY. 

not half done yet. Have already | ceive right number of grains. 

made enough to pay for the mill ere grains were sorted by 
other means, only 60 out of 
100 hills were right. 























Manson Campbell, 
Father of the Chat- 
ham System of 

















Manson Campbell Co, 
and am $38.16 to the good, be- Detroit, Kansas City, Mi 


etnies ty 


sides.’ 
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Is Your Straw Stack Green? 


Then Your Threshing Was Not Done 
by a RED RIVER SPECIAL 


All threshing machines are not alike. There is one different from all 
others. It has a different way of taking grain out of the straw. /¢ beats it out 
just as you would do by hand with a pitchfork. All other machines depend 
upon its dropping out. 

This one different machine isthe RED RIVER SPECIAL and you should 
insist upon having it do your threshing. It will save all your grain and waste 
none of your time. 

IT SAVES THE FARMER'S THRESH BILL. 

It has the Big Cylinder, the ‘‘Man Behind the Gun," the aay ang separat- 
ing eng and check plate, the greatest separating device ever built. 

‘he Big Cylinder drives the intermingled straw, chaff and grain against 
the separating grate, dcating the grain through where the check plate catches 
it and delivers it to the grain pan and mill. 

Ninety per cent of the grain is taken out right there. 

The straw goes over upon the shakers which hold it and BEAT it until 
all the grain is BEATEN OUT. 

In all other kinds the straw is hurried out of the machine and the grain is ex- 
pected to drop out. 

It doesn't. Thousands of green straw stacks every year loudly say it doesn’t. 

The RED RIVER SPECIAL saves all this. Insist upon its doing your work 
this year. Jt will save your thresh bill. Write us for the proof. 


NICHOLS & SHEPARD COMPANY 
BATTLE GREEK, MICH. 


Sole Builders of THE RED RIVER SPECIAL LINE 
The Red River Special Thresher Traction Steam Engines 
OIL-GAS Tractors Stackers, Seif Feeders and Supplies 























CATTLE 


FROM 


Wes 
Chances. 
BLACKLEG Blacklegoids 
ne. <a 


No Dose to Measure. 
No Liquid to Spill. FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


No String to Rot. WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULARS. 


PARKE, DAVIS-& COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY} DETROIT, MICH.U.S.A. 











Anti-Friction Four-Burr Mills 


Double the Capacity of Geared Millis. 

Two-horse mill bas 24-ft. grinding burrs (two sets), all grinding 
and grinds from 25 to 50 bu. per hour. Four-horse mill griods 
to 88 bu. per hour. dura 

Two complete mills in one; has double the capacity and double = a 
bility of other mills. Absolutely no friction or gearing. W astest 
cost price in three days. We manufacture the most durable and . 50. 
grinding line of mills sold, including our Fameus Lewa No. 2 for $1 Send 
The largest ears of corn to these mills are like popeorn to other mills 
for our free catalog. BOVEE GRINDER & FURNACE WORKS, 195 Bth St., Waterloo, lent 


at once, 
from 6@ 








When answering advertisements kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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an 
not split when they are near- rn ae 5 : Fe rE. : aT = Ea 





. 

% they will hrough. OR iia = has cece ce ee : 
jy sawed gto any time during Feb- ie hag wie . ig 8 
= Faaich or April. The last thing a a Se ¢ ea 2 
rary, pout pruning an old j 

i tree that has not’ been cared 
orch any years is, “Don’t prune too 
for BF ois “year.” 1 have looked ‘at 
uch tat needed so much done to 

and then have gone to work rok ae 
hears and pruned too Pe i | 


to say 4 


PR sage 


m 


«+h saw and $s ‘ 
with The roots of the tree were 


nea abit of bringing up food for a 
hone . That summer they con- 
large OF ‘pring up much food, and as 
tees the tree sent out many suck- 
eae water sprouts. I had to prune 
ae off the next spring. It would 
have been better if I had looked my 
ree over carefully and had done only 
half my pruning the first year and had 
nostponed the rest of it until the sec- 
a year. Pruning must be done ev- 
ery year. Pruning once every four or 
fve years is almost as bad as no prun- 
: ’ 
yor have pruned your tree, 
take your white lead and paint brush 
and paint over every cut that is more 
than two inches In diameter. W hite 
iead keeps out germs, and the cut will 
heal over faster. ; 

| don’t like the job of pruning an 
old, neglected orchard, although some 
people have found that they have been 
able to get great crops of apples by so 
doing. I would rather start with a 
young orchard and train it right from 
the very first year. In pruning back 
old trees I have thought time and again 
“Wouldn't it have been fine if I could 
; only have been in this orchard five or 
six years ago! Here is a big branch 
se in just the wrong place which will 
take five minutes to get out of the 
way, and which five years ago could 
have been snipped off in a tenth of a 
second.” The man or boy who has 
the care of the orchard during the first 
three years of its life determines 
whether or not it will be an easy joh 
to prune that orchard in the future. 
If 1 were setting out an apple orchard 
this spring and had yearling trees (I 
like them best as a rule), I would cut 
off most of the side branches and 
would cut back the main branch until 
it was not more than three feet high. 











A $15 Suit you’ll 
be proud to wear 


O to The Clothcraft 

Store and ask the 
dealer to show you the best 
$15 blue serge suit he ever 
sold—or ever saw. 

There’ll be no doubt in 
the dealer’s mind. He’ll 
know that description can 
fit only the 


CLOTHCRAFT 


Blue Serge Special 
N°5130 inorsrane $15 


After you’ve noticed how good the suit looks, 
and how well it fits, you can buy with every 
confidence that the service will match the 
looks. That's guaranteed. 


In the pocket of every Clothcraft coat there’s 


o~_ 
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If your tree has four or five good BEFORE PRUNING. a eenaree — by — ae sabe. It 
eat assures absolutely pure wool; first-class trim- 
branches coming out about two feet - = - mings and workmanship; permanent shape; 


from the ground, don’t cut them off; 
just cut them back to eight or twelve 
inches in length. If you cut the tree 
back to a switch, watch it the first 
year and see that you get four or five : 
good branches coming out about two : 
feet from the ground. You want them 5 
to come out in such a way that they 
Will not form bad crotches, and so they 
will not interfere with each other. Of 
course these branches will not come 
out in the same place. We want them 
distributed on all sides of the tree and 
running up and down the trunk for a 
foot or so. 

Trees pruned this way*will be low 
headed; the main branches will come 
out from within a foot to three feet of 
the ground. All the big fruit growers 
say that low-headed trees are much 
better than high-headed trees for the 
corn belt. The branches on the low- 
headed trees protect the trunk from 
sun scald; low-headed trees are easier 
to prune, easier to spray, and easier 
to pick the fruit from. Ten or fifteen 
years ago some of the fruit growers 
thought that it surely would be harder 
to cultivate low-headed trees than the 
high-headed trees. They said that the 
branches of the low-headed trees 
would come out between the rows and 
it would be hard to get in among the 
trees to cultivate. But since that time 
it kas been found by experience that 
the low-headed trees are just as easy 
to cultivate as the high-headed trees. 
, There are two ways of pruning low- 
eaded trees—the leader system and 
the open center system. With the 
leader system there is a main trunk 
sy ie in the center of the tree. 
a With the open center system the 
. trunk only goes for the first two 
~ Tee feet, then side branches come 
t and in the center of the tree there 
ee main branch. It doesn’t maké 
uch difference which system’ you de- 


satisfactory wear and service. 


Those things are guaranteed in all Cloth- 
craft Clothes—America’s one guaranteed all- 
wool line at medium prices: $10 to $25. 


If you don’t know a Clothcraft Store, write 
id us direct. We'll send you the Spring Style- 
‘ ‘ e Book, a sample of the serge, and the name of the 
a , : 5 3 nearest dealer. 


THE JOSEPH & FEISS CO. 

Founded 1850—Oldest American 

Manufacturers of Men's Clothes Cleveland 

631 St. Clair Avenue, N. W. En Ce 
which are growing too fast and to 
pinch or cut off those shoots which 
are growing in the wrong place. The 
wise orchardists say, “Prune in the 
summer for fruit; in the winter for 
wood.” But you say, “Why not do all 
our pruning in the summer, since we 
are growing orchards for fruit and not 
for wood?” Simply because if we want 
to get a large growth of fruit, we must 
have a large, growthy tree with the 
framework arranged in the right way. 
In the corn belt most of the trees have 
plenty of wood growth, but they often 
do not have as much fruit as they 
should because they have grown too 
fast. Corn belt trees should be pruned 
more in the summer than they are. 

If you can get time off just after 
corn cultivating next summer, go to 
work on the tree you pruned in the 
spring and give it a little summer 
pruning. Cut off the young shoots you 
don’t want, and pinch back those that 
are growing faster than they should. 
If you check the tree’s wood growth 
in this way in the early summer, you 
will force it into sending its energies 
into making fruit buds rather than 
leaf buds. 

All that I have said so far about 
pruning applies especially to apple 
trees. Cherries should be pruned in 
much the same way, but not nearly 
so much. When set out, the tree 
should be started in the formation of 
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: cide on; just so you make up your a well-balanced, low head, but after 
pe the first year after planting. For the first three years cherry trees need 

“ ae tae the open center system very little pruning. Peach trees are 
: A Ripe ath cd different. They need much more prun- 
) _ Did you ever hear of summer prun- ing even than apple trees. Every 


spring they must be cut back severely. 


Mg—pruning in June or July? Sum- 
That is because they bear only on 


mer pruning has more to do with the 
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ned ans fruit the following year wood which grew the year before. You 

1 the oe “—_ = _ other season of see, if —s are not reg ties = 
+: All there is to summer prun- aa et ee ing wood is way out on the ends o 
Me is to pinch off the tips of the shoots reat Dhol ay the branches, and not much fruit is 





Note cornstalks used to spread branches tending to grow in too close. 
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Your Horses are Entitled 
to a Haircut Before the 


Spring Work Begins 


Farmers and borse owners of England and France 
have done it for years and it is done now by pro- 
gressive owners everywhere in this country. 

No way to do it so easy, 80 quick or so well bas 
ever been devised as with a 


Stewart Ball Bearing Clipping 


Machine The price of this splendid $722 


machine is only 

at your dealers direct. It is used in every civil- 
ized country, bas ail file bard cut stee! gcars, en- 
closed, protected and running in off. 

Get one from your dealer or send $2 and we 
will ship C. O. D. forthe balance. Send now. 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 

639 La Salle Ave., Chicago 

Write for our new catalogue showing the worlds 
largest and most modern line of borse clipping and 
sheep shearing machines. 





Fully ten thousand horses 
are cured every year with 
Flieming’s 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 
and many of them are bad old cases 
that skilled doctors have aban- 
ened, y and simple; no experience 
needed; no cutting to be done; just a 
little attention every fifth day—and your 
money refu if it ever fails. Cures 
most cases within thirty days, leaving the 
horse sound and smooth. Valuabic in- 
formation and fall particulars gives in 
Fleming's Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Rest’ veterinary book for farmers: 192 
pages, 69 illustrations. Copy matied free. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
211 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 











The safest, Best BLISTER ever nsed. Takes 
the place of all linamente for mild or severe action. 
Removes all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses 
and Cattle, SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY 
OR FIRING, Jmpossidle to produce scar or blemish 

Every bottie sold is warranted to give satisfaction 
Price $1.50 per bottle, Sold by druggiets. or sent 
by express, charges pid, with full directions for 
its use. Send for descriptive circulars. 

THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO., Cleveland. O. 





Don’t Have a Blind One 
“VISIO 


An Absolute Cure for 
Moon Blindness 


(Opthalmia), Cataract 
and Conjunctivitis 

Shying horses all suf- 
fer from diseased eyes. 
“Visie” will convince any hicse owner that it will 
@bsolutely eure defects of the eye, irrespective of 
the tength of time the animal has beeu afflicted. 
No matter how many doctors have tried and fail 
use “VISIO” under our GUARANTEE to refun 
‘weney if it does not cure, 
$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 














VISIO Remedy Ass'n, 2459 Calumet Ave., Chicago JL 











DEATHTO HEAVES! NEWTON'S 


~ GUARANTEED 9. per ano inoicesiicn Cure. 
— mm Cures Heaves by correcting 
Indigestion. Bouk explains. 
wesssent free. Cures Co 
Colds,Distem pers. Prevents 
Colic, Staggers, &c. Blood 
> Purifier. Expels Worms. A 












Crend Conditioner. A Veterinary 
edy, 20 years’ sale. Soc and $1.00 per can. Use 
ge size for Heaves. At dealers or ect prepaid, 

| THE NEWTON REMEDY COMPANY, Totedo, Onie. 











ONLY SURE CURE. WINERAL 


Positive and EAE 
Absolutely Safe. } 
tm use over 60 years. oul ta 


S) 
.00 Pack HEAVES 
See, 80 Packe:e cures any 


@ase or money refunded. Sent 





postpaid on receipt of price. Agents 
MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO. Wanted 
400 Feurth Aveane, Pitisburg, Pa. Terms 


that PAY. $378,140 made by clients. 
Instructive 112-p. Guide book Free! 
t Free report as to patentability. 
E. E.Vrooman. Pat. Atty., 340 F St, Washington, D.C. 





borne, and what is borne is hard to 
get at. Cut back about half of the 
new wood every spring. This starts 
bearing wood to growing more down 
on the tree. Anyone who wishes to 
find out more about pruning peach 
trees should send to the Missouri ex- 
periment station at Columbia for Bul- 
letin No. 55. 

Pears should be pruned in about the 
same way as apples. The ordinary 
variety of plums are also pruned in 
much the same way as apples, but the 
Japanese varieties are pruned more 
like peaches. Grapevine pruning is 
hard to understand at first. Grapes 
should be pruned more severely than 
any other fruit bearing plant. They 
are like peaches, in that the fruit is all 
borne on the wood that grew the year 
before. If you let the vines grow as 
they wish, the fruit bearing wood will 
get away out on the tips. The thing 
to do is to cut back most of the new 
wood every spring. About one-tenth 
of the wood which grew the year be- 
fore is enough to produce a good crop 
of grapes this year. By cutting back 
most of the new wood you will start 
more new wood to growing from the 
main trunk of the vine for next year’s 
fruit crop. Remember, in pruning 
grapevines that you are not likely to 
prune too hard. If you take off all of 
the new wood, the vine will bear no 
fruit this year, but it will send out an 
abundance of wood to bear fruit the 
following year. If you wish to study 
the pruning of grapes carefully, send 
to the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 156. 

There is not much to pruning rasp- 
berries and blackberries. Like the 
grape and the peach, they bear fruit 
on wood which grew the season be- 
fore. But after wood has borne fruit 
once, it dies. About all there is to 
pruning berry vines is to cut out the 
dead wood every spring and burn it. 
In the summer it helps to pinch off 
the tips of the rapidly growing canes. 
This makes them throw out more wood 
for bearing fruit the following year. 

If you wish to learn some more 
about pruning, drop a post card to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, at Washington, D. C., asking for 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 181. You might 
also drop a post card to the Ohio ex- 
periment station, at Wooster, asking 
for Bulletins Nos. 180, 217 and Circu- 
lar No. 108. While you are mailing 
post cards, drop one to the Wisconsin 
experiment station, at Madison, ask- 
ing for Bulletins Nos. 201 and 207. 

If you are really in earnest about 
wanting to make your orchard bear 
more than it has in the past, talk the 


matter over with your father. Ask 
him what he thinks of your pruning a 
tree or two. I believe he will be very 


glad to let you try your hand at it, if 
you do it at a time when there is no 
other farm work pressing. Remember 
that I don’t promise that pruning will 
increase your fruit yield this year. 
And it may not next. You see, pruning 
is only-one of the things a good fruit 
grower does. If you are going to get 
good fruit, you must not only prune, 
but you must spray, to kill the bugs, 
worms, blights, and rots, and you may 
have to cultivate the orchard. Or- 
chards which have grown up to heavy 
sod and weeds will not do their best 
until they are clltivated. The best 
way to manage an orchard is to culti- 
vate it every ten days from the middle 
of April to the middle of July. Then 
seed it down to vetch or some other 
such crop, which is let alone until it 
is plowed up the next spring. If the 
orchard is on poor soil, it will help to 
put manure on it. Now I don’t expect 
you to do all these things to your home 
orchard, but I do think it will pay you 
to practice pruning. You will increase 
the yield of your trees during the next 
four or five years, and you will make 
the trees live longer, and, best of all, 
you will know how to prune your or- 
chard right when you set one out. 





NUMBER OF KERNELS IN A BUSH- 
EL OF CORN, OATS, WHEAT, 
FLAX AND BARLEY. 


A northern Iowa boy writes: 

“IT and a few other boys go to the 
same school. Some of the boys take 
Wallaces’ Farmer. We would like to 
know how many kernels there are in 
a bushel of corn, oats, wheat, flax, bar- 
ley and winter wheat.” 

As a rough estimate, I would say 
there are 80,000 kernels in a bushel of 
corn, 700,000 kernels in a bushel of 
oats, 700,000 kernels in a bushel of 





O Lamp 


The Rayo Lamp is the best and most serviceable lamp you can find 
for any part of your home. 

It is in use m millions of families, 
it oom. And it ond Riches, . ron 

n the dining-room or the parlor.the Rayo gives just the light thet is most ef 
tive. It is a becoming lamp—in itself and to you. Just the lamp, too, for helenae 
or library ene-dne. steady light is needed 

The Rayo is made of solid brass, nickel-plated; also in numerous other styles and 
finishes. Easily lighted without removing shade or chimney ; easy to clean and rewick, 
Ask your dealer to show you his line of Rayo lamps ; or write for descriptive circular to any agency of the 


2-W. Adams st. Standard Oil Company Chicago 


Its strong white light has made 




















Contagious Abortion 


Worse Than Tuberculosis in Cows 


Fully a fourth of all the cows of the country are affected 
by it. There is loss of calf, loss of milk, damage to the 
cow, dam to the entire herd. Disease is highly con- 
tagious and spreads rapidly when started. Losses run into 



























every year. 







Get this 184 page book 
and post up on all 
animal ailments 


hundreds of millions 


Dr. DAVID ROBERTS VETERINARY CO. 604 Broadway, Waukesha, Wis. 


Dr. David Roberts’ 
Anti-Abortion Treatment 
Stamps Out the Disease 


Dr. Roberts’ success in stamping out this, 
one of the worst of all ciseases, has been 
the marvel of veterinarians and stock 
raisers. Treatment is purely scientific. 
It both prevents and overcomes abor- 
tion. In years of service it has never 
failed to overcome and wipe out the dis- 
ease from any herd, no matter of how 
long standing, if directions are followed, 

The Practical Home Veterinarian, Dr. 
Roberts’ great book, gives particulars on Cow 
Abortion and other animal diseases. 154 pages. 
Practical, plain, authoritative. Best book pub- 

lished for posting up on your animals. Distributed 
free at your drug stores. If not at yours, send 25 cents 
and receive a copy direct, postpaid, 

















barley, 1,300,000 kernels in a bushel 
of wheat. The only sure way for this 
boy to find out the number of kernels 
in a bushel of these grains is to do 
the counting himself. I don’t mean for 
him to count a whole bushel, but to 
weigh out one ounce and count the 
kernels in that. A man in Canada who 
was comparing two kinds of oats found 
that in one kind there were 1,200 ker- 
nels to the ounce, and in the other 
1,500 kernels. Since there are 512 
ounces in a bushel of oats, the aver- 
age bushel of the oats in which this 
man was dealing contained about 700,- 
000 kernels. With corn this same plan 
might be followed, but a quicker one 
might be to count how many ears there 
are in a bushel and then to count the 
kernels on the average ear. Of ordi- 
dinary corn there are about 100 ears 
in a bushel, and about 800 kernels to 
the ear. I have very little idea as to 
how many kernels there are of flax seed 
in a bushel, but would expect it to run 
over 2,000,000. 





CORN GROWING CONTEST. 


Several boys have written to ask if 
there is to be a corn growing contest 
for boys this year. Wallaces’ Farmer 
does not intend to hold a corn grow- 
ing contest, but several state colleges 
will, no doubt. The extension depart- 
ment of the Iowa Agricultural College, 
at Ames, will hold a boys’ corn grow- 
ing contest. All Iowa boys can get 
information concerning this by writ- 
ing Mr. E. C. Bishop, of the extensior 
department, at Ames. Many other corn 
belt states will no doubt also hold 
boys’ corn growing contests. The Uni- 
ted States government will probably 
continue its boys’ corn contests in the 
southern states. Wallaces’ Farmer 
has not held a boys’ corn contest for 
six or seven years. 





HOW TO TRAP POCKET 
GOPHERS. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
Here’s the way I trap pocket go- 
phers: Open the hole large enough 


to set a No. 0 or No. 1 steel trap in it; 
then find the cross hole and dig a 
pocket deep enough so that the top of 
the trap will be level with the bottom 
of the hole. Then cover the hole with 
a shingle or board and cover with dirt 
so that no air or light can get in. The 
reason for this is that the gopher goes 
through every part of his burrow about 
once a day, and is sure to get caught. 
I could never catch gophers with the 
hole open, because they would trip the 
trap with dirt. 
C.. Ge: 








HIDES TANNED FOR 
COATS AND ROBES 


Send us your horse and cattle 
hides, sahds of other 


as thou 


dollars; we can ma 
worth $10 to $15 to you. 

The great savings we make 
our customers, which makes 
every customer a pleased one, 
has built ue up the largest 
custom tanning business in 
the country. No name is so 
well and favorably known to 
farmers and stockmen as the 
name COWNIE, which for fifty 
years has stood for fair and 
square dealings. = 

12 will be pleased to send yw 

oo an, a ive booklet giv- 

ng prices for doing our work, 
and showing the saving we can make you; 8169, 4 
ing you howto care for hides, how to ship, and m' 
eae ee eg Sent Free. Writetodsy 
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CORN STALK POISONING 


BY JOHN COWNIE. 


cent issue of the Farmer, an 
espondent writes of the loss 
per of cattle on account of 
stalk poisoning. 

a is ot a new complaint, but it 
appears to be worse some seasons than 
others; and it is also somewhat spo- 

ing on one or more farms 


ic, appearl : 2 
?— a eighborhood, while adjacent 


In a re 
Jowa corr 
of a num 


in a 
dl with, to all appearances, pre- 
cisely the same conditions, never have 


uble with this disease. 

a On an experience of over forty 
» an Iowa nae ane with cat- 

ring corn stalks every year, 
a om leasing corn stalk fields, and 
at one time using a field which was 
offered by the owner, as a number of 
cattle had died in the field; and with- 
out the loss of a single animal even 
in what was copNdered a poisoned 
field of corn stalks, my method might 
prove of some value to other farmers 
jn the future. - 

As a rule, while waiting to get a 
field of corn husked, there are many 
cattle on bare pastures, and this is 
especially true during a dry season, 
when pasture has been short. If the 
cattle are kept in yards, they may not 
take kindly to the food furnished after 
living on grass during the summer, 
and when at length a field is husked 
and they are given full range of the 
field, too often they gorge themselves, 
and impaction of the stomach follows. 
Fearing such a condition, I made it 
a rule to always feed well before turn- 
ing the cattle into the stalk field, and 
with timothy and clover hay, the more 
clover the better, sheaf oats or corn 
fodder fed, all that could be consumed 
—the corn stalks were eaten sparing- 
jy at first, and no ill results followed. 
It is also well to furnish a liberal sup- 
ply of salt, and allow free access to 
water, before allowing cattle in a stalk 
field, and when this is done there is 
little danger from impaction of the 
stomach on account of the dry food 
in the corn stalks. 

A sudden change from: green feed to 
dry is always fraught with danger, as 
the digestive organs are then in no 
condition to digest the dry feed, and 
such a change should be made as grad- 
ual as possible. There is also danger 
in changing from dry feed in the spring 
of the year to an abundance of grass, 
but in this case opposite conditions 
follow the change, and diarrhoea, with 
consequent loss of flesh, results, in- 
stead of constipation. However, there 
is less risk from the change frofn dry 
feed to green than from green feed or 
a light supply of palatable dry feed to 
an abundance of dry corn stalks, and 
this is especially true when cattle are 
allowed on the green grass before it 
has secured a sufficient growth to in- 
sure a full bite. In this case, with an 
abundance of dry feed and short pas- 
ture, the change is gradual from dry 
to green feed, and no ill result follows. 
But at the same time it is hard on the 
pasture, for the grass never gets suf- 
ficient growth to afford protection to 
the roots, and if the weather is dry, 
—_ pasture all summer is the re- 
sult. 

Having made it a rule never to al- 
low cattle on the pasture in the spring 
until a full bite could be secured, it 
Was necessary to feed well before al- 
lowing the cattle on the grass, and in 
this case grain, hay and sheaf oats fed 
abundantly before going on the grass 
gave what might be called a_back- 
ground that prevented any ill-effects 
from the more succulent grass. But 
even then it is well if the grass is of 
large growth, as it should be for prof- 
itable pasture, to allow the stock at 
first only an hour or two at a time on 
the grass, and by feeding dry, palat- 
able feed in the yard every night, the 
growth will not be interrupted, and 
there will be no danger whatever from 
the change from dry to green feed, if 
it is done gradually. 

In the fall of the year, conditions 
are simply reversed, and instead of a 
change from dry feed to green, ag in 
the spring, we have a change from 
green to dry feed, and corn stalks 
Standing in the field are much more 
difficult of digestion than the more 
Succulent grass, and this is especially 
true when the stomach is overloaded, 
as it will be if the animals go into the 
field gaunt and hungry. ; 

‘ le time a neighbor who had lost 
p Aan aaa cattle from cornstalk dis- 
e ed on me in regard to his loss 


years Of 





and asked for my counsel and advice 
in the matter. Knowing as I did the 
conditions, having seen the cattle con- 
fined in a yard, waiting, but not pa- 
tiently, until a corn field could be 
husked, for the supply of nutritious 
feed was quite limited, the main reli- 
ance being a straw stack and a small 
quantity of hay once a day. The cat- 
tle that had survived had been taken 
from the field and were again confined 
in the yard, and on my advice they 
were given all the hay they could eat, 
with some corn fodder unhusked that 
was being kept for spring feeding, and 
also to furnish in a trough an abun- 
dance of salt, and to see that they had 
all the water they could drink. 

About a week afterwards they were 
again allowed in the stalk field, after 
getting a full feed in the morning, but 
they evidently preferred’ the home 
board to the stalk field, for I was told 
that they only took a little exercise in 
the field, returning in a short time to 
the gate, indicating a desire to return 
to the yard, where nutritious feed was 
more abundant than formerly. My 
advice was again sought and cheer- 
fully given; in substance, that the 
home feed should be somewhat re: 
duced, which would necessitate some 
feed from the stalk field, and while the 
stalk field was well cleaned up after- 
wards, no more cattle died, and a good 
gain in flesh was apparent. 

At times there is a good deal of 
smut in the corn fields, and this 
if eaten by cattle. In husking corn it 
is well to snap off these smutty ears 
and trample them in the ground, thus 
preventing their being eaten by the 
cattle. But as a rule cattle well fed 
will not eat smutty corn, as it is evi- 
dently not palatable. While fattening 
cattle and purchasing large quantities 
of corn, there were at times a good 
many ears partly smutty. When a 
steer would take one of these ears in 
his mouth, it would be quickly ejected 
—the taste evidently not being de- 
sirable. 

In my experience, cattle in good con- 
dition, and well fed before going into 
the stalk field, with an abundant sup- 
ply of salt and water, are not liable to 
be affected by corn stalk disease. But 
others may have had a different expe- 
rience, and it is only by an interchange 
of actual experience through the col- 
umns of our agricultural journals that 
the actual facts can be ascertained 
and a remedy secured. 

In my early life as a farmer I fol- 
lowed the usual custom of turning cat- 
tle into the stalk field with no other 
feed, but for many years this method 
has been abandoned, and the pasture 
of the stalk field supplemented by oth- 
er feed. 

Too often stock cattle are no heavier 
in the spring, and frequently not as 
heovy as they were in the fall, and 
especially is this true when the only 
feed for some time is the range of a 
corn stalk field. When there is no 
gain in weight, all the feed consumed 
is simply wasted, and it is a serious 
loss that ought not to be tolerated in 
this day and age, when progress is the 
watchword. 

By supplementing the pasturing of 
the stalk fields with an abundant sup- 
ply of palatable and nutritious feed, 
the gain in weight will be continuous, 
and the losses from corn stalk disease 
will largely, if not altogether, be a 
thing of the past. 





THE PEAR, AND HOW TO GROW 
I 


We wonder how many of our read- 
ers realize that the pear may be grown 
almost as easily as the apple. It would 
be well if this fruit were more extens- 
ively grown on the farms of the corn 
belt. The greatest obstacle in the 
way is pear blight, which seems to 
take special delight in attacking trees 
growing on rich corn belt soil. 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 482, recently 
issued by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, tells all about 
growing pears—how to plant them, to 
cultivate them, to prune, to gather the 
fruit and fight the insects and diseases. 
Our fruit growing readers should find 
it wei worth while to drop a post card 
to the United States Department of 
Agriculture, at Washington, D. C., for 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 482, 
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LIGHTNING RODS 
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I ask you to take a good look at the two pictures in this 
space. They tell you something that you ought to know if you 
are thinking of protecting yourself and your property from 
Mf destruction by lightning. 

The upper picture shows ghe State Boned of Contras 
es pe Farber nha vf Lightning Protection. ranag board chose 
the KING System over all others, to be put up on @ numver of lowa state 
| 1 buildings. A photographic reproduction of one of them is given below. 

A hundred thousand or more men and women 
M in all parts of the ngewe have chosen the KING system and 
every one will tell you it is a sure protection. 


I have the endorsement of Thomas A. Edison, the world’s 

| greatest electrician, for my rods; I have the endorsement of the fo ae Com- 

anies which make a liberal reduction in rates on buildings protected by my Pure Copper Cable Lightning 

ter, Ihave the endorsement of U. 8. Goveensees oo -* be cyntem, and give a legally inding 

( " i t damage your house if you have placed it under my system of protection. 

| pres prone pore bye hoy of hundreds. 20,000 buildings have been protected by the KING 
} SYSTEM in the last three years and not one dollar has been lost - lightning in the whole list. 

| i i i in rural districts is great 

1 And yet the danger from lightning, especially great. 

iieebanaas reports show that over 6000 buildings were gg over 4000 head of 

NM} stock and 563 feople were killed by lightning in one year. Forty-three insurance 

companies of Iowa report that the losses in that state by lightning in 1910, on ae 

A not protected by King’s System, was $35,077.89. Can you afford to take the risk. 

9 CABLE LIGHTNING RODS are absolutely reliable. They are made and put 

KING S ype nr to the best known principles of lightning control, They are 

composed of pure, soft copper wires wound into one continuous cable, which gives the very highest 

clectric-condueting eapacity. They are put up by my experts according to the Line System which is 

approved by experts of the U. 8. Government. You get what you pay for when you buy a 

KING ROD—Sure Protection. Get my prices. ey will save you money, 


GEO. M. KING, PRESIDENT, have some value 


By GEO-M_KING MFG ae 
































I 
709 E. Walnut St. able 
° co. DES MOINES, IOWA. on lightning and 
its control, whfch 
— 2 I will send you for 
the asking—FREE 
WRITE ME TODAY 























LIVE 
AGENTS 
WANTED 

I want a good 
man in every 
nefghborhood to 
sell my rods. Will 
supply him with 
what is necessary 
and will make it 
interesting for] 4 
him financially. 
Address me per- 
sonally. 


GEO. M. KING. 





































Do All Your aT 
Plowing Alone |<, | 





You can plow eae 
without help—or 
your boy can—with this 
new Avery Gas Tractor and >: s. 
‘Self Lift’? Engine Gang. ~ 

Plows raised and lowered by 
‘Power Lift.’’? You run the engine. 
Plow runs itself. All you have to do is 


to pull a rope at ends of furrows. Savea~ 


wages and board of extra man. Power farming 
Gas Tractor and 


AVE R “Self Lift’ Plow 


Engine weighs only about 11,000 pounds. Won’t pack the ground. Simplest engine built. 
PLOW QUICK at the RIGHT TIME. With the Avery Gas Plow outfit you can turn 
every acre while the soil is in just the right’condition. Disc, Pack, Harrow, Seed—get 
our crop in on time. bad season can’t hold you back—the Avery Gas Tractor works 
ast and long hours—night and day if you wish. Doesn’t “overheat” like horses. No 
need to stop for rest or sleep. 
PLOW DEEP. Cultivate often. Save the moisture, get a perfect seed bed and big 
crops. Youdo it with an Avery Gas Tractor. 


Get the Facts About the Avery Gas Tractor and “Self Lift” Plow 


Just write us a postal and say:“‘Send me your Gas Tractor and ‘Self Lift’ Plow 
book.” We'll mail you a valuable book of power plowing facts that you need to know. 
Also tell us the kind of work you want to do, the number of acres you farm and how many 
horses you use. Write vs atonce. Address 
AVERY COMPANY,12301owa St., Peoria, Il. _Also manufacturers of Avery Gas Farm 
Trucks, Undermounted Steam Traction Engines and “ Yellow Feliow” Grain Threshers. 
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pays big profits with an 


















THE IDEAL ROPE MACHINE 


INVESTMENT will return you a profit of 200% every 
OF $1.50 year and save lots of time and bother, 
We guarantee the ideal Rope Machine to be made of good ma- 
terial and to last a lifetime with ordinary use. 
If any purchaser of our rope machine can, with 
ordinary usage on a farm, wear out the machine, 
we will furnish another free of charge upon re- 
turnof the old machine. We could not makea 
fairer offer than this, and you cannot afford to 
be without this rope machine another day. 
| P AL 2 CENTS EACH 

Made from Binder Twine with this Simple Machine, 
NO LOOSE ENDS TO UNRAVEL. 
: MAKES ALL KINDS OF ROPE 
Halter ropes or cow ties that cost 15 cents at the store can be home-made at a cost of two cents with 
an Ideal Rope Machine. 

Farmers who raise grain generally have on hand a few balls of binder twine, but rarely have a sup- 

ply of rope. Or, if there is rope on hand, it is frequently the wrong size or length. By having an Ideal 
tope Machine you can in a few minutes make a rope just the size and length you want. No need todérop your 
work to get a rope from town. You can also use the odds and ends of twine that would otherwise go to 
waste. Agents wanted in every county.. Write us at once for FREE Descriptive Circular or send $1.50 for 
machine if you want one shipped right away. K.O. BERG MFG. CO., Dept: H. Madison, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


South Side Poultry Farm 


SHERIDAN, MISSOURI 


tock disposed of. Booking egg orders now 
acne -from our “High Quality” 


YANDOTTES AND 
ROSE Come R. i. REDS 


‘5O per setting, @% per 100. White Indian Runner 
—~ ke 06 per 12; Fawn and White Runners, $2 per 12. 
Guaranteed pure white egg strain. 


COCKERELS For Sale — Barred 
1000 Rocks, White Wyandottes, Black Lang- 
shans. 8. C. Rhode Island Reds, R. C, Rhode Island 
Reds. 8. C. Buff Orpingtons, White Leghorns, White 
Plymouth Rocks. Eggs for setting inseason. Every 
urchaser gete a 50c box of our Germikil (Roup 
emedy) free. Catalog free. AYE BROS., Blair, 
Neb. Seed Corn Center of the World. Box No. 2. 


BUFF ROCK 


and quality. Beauty or utility combined. HM. B. 
yey of standard weight and quality, beaded by 

a %-lb. young tom. Eggs and chicks, reasonable. 
M. J. HENNINGSEN, lowa, R. 1. 

.GGS—Our mating list is now ready to mail. We 

4 bave4 pens of high scoring 8. C. Rhode Island 
Reds, also 4 pens of Barred Plymouth Rocks. Our 
birds not only have fine feathers, but bave large, 
Vigorous bodies. We do not force our breeding pens, 
hence they bring strong chickens. We have 15 fine 
6. C. Rhode Island Ked cockerels yet; price low to 
move them. Can fill orders for eggs at once. Write 
to get our Met. Prices reasonable. The Gateway 
Nursery Co., Le Mars. lowa. 


VARIETIES of pure bred chickens, 
ducks, geese and turkeys; nortbern 
raised, hardy and fine in plumage. One of 
the largest and hest equipped poultry 
plante in the West. Lowest prices on sleck, eggs, 
and 5 Miustrated mailed for 

4c is stamps. . W. CONVERSE, Box 11, nin. 


Wanted—500 indian Runner Ducks 


Describe and price what you can offer. 
P. W. FRESHME, 














with show records. Trap- 
— absolutely proven 
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SQUAB sell 1,000 pairs Homer pigeons 


working daily) at $1, 4 RP 
‘ sing squabs. intr’ ohove "st BOC CAB 
Fans, oopeston, mn. 


ILVER Laced Wyandotte eggs—twe high class 





pens; also farm range Embden geese, Pekin | 
uck and Mammoth Bronze turkeys. Egesinseason. | 


ooking orders now. A few choice toms. Mrs. J.J. 
unbeck, Dyersville, lowa, KR, No. 20. 





GGS for hatching, #1.50 per setting, from Rose 
Comb Black Minorcas and Brown Leghorns; 
$2.50 for two settings from prize winning stock; fer- 
@ility guaranteed. Also a few cockerels left. Per- 
gona! attention given all correspondence. Oak Brush 
Poultry Farm, Templeton, lowa. 





BREEDS—Fine pure bred chickens, ducks, 
geese and turkeys, Northern raised, hardy and 
very beautiful. Fowls, eggs at low prices. Large 
catalog free. F. R. NEUBERT CO., Mankato, Minn. 





Ww" TE Holland turkeys, large gobblers $5, hens 

$3.50. Single and Rose Comb Brown Leghorn 
hens and cockerels, 75c and $1.00 each. Ed. Dooley, 
Belma. Van Buren County, lowa. 





Ww Wer TE Face Black Spanish eggs, 15 for 61.50, 30 
for #2.50, 100 for $5.00. Good stock for sale. 
Louella E. Jaqua, Portland, lad. 





YOUCK ERELS—Single Comb Anconas. Indian Run- 
ner drakes. Mrs. Frank Wallace, Weldon, Ia, 








NILVER Laced Wyandottes, Embden geese—stock 
’ and eggs. C. E. Courter, Allendale, Il. 





UFF Cochins—30 cockerels at 62 each, and 50 hens | 


atéi.50each. B. K. Kinseth, Bode, lowa. 





= Cc. White Leghorn pullets, White Holland 
toms. Mrs. Geo, Roe, Bellevue, lowa. 
T EDs. “Single. Columbian Wyandottes, we 
Cochins, Plenty of good ones. Write J. 
Casey. Knoxville. lowa. 








C. BUFF and Black Orpingtons, Buff Rock and 
}O. Rose Comb White Leghorn e for sale. Mating 
list and prices on application. 1. E. Miner, Bussey, la. 








S C. BUFF Orpingtons and Muscovy ducks. Eggs $2 
bd. per setting. L. W. Harkins, Menlo. lowa, 





R' SE Comb Brown Leghorns and Reds. Eggs, $3.50 
iv0. Mrs. Ida Harrison, Armstrong, Iowa. 





F* 2ENCH Houdan eggs for ate. $1 per 15. Bep 
Blum, Harlan, lowa, R. 3, No, 56. 





OL L JE puppies, Buff Leghorn cockerels and eggs 
/ cheap. Hanson, Dean, lowa. 


LEGHORNS. 








OSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs for hatching; 
strong, healthy stock—the kind that lay all 
winter—i5 for 61, 100 for @. Mrs. Jobn L. Roberta, 
Chapin, iowa, 





OSE Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels all sold. 
Eggs in season. L. A. Hodsdon. Clarksville, la. 


A Few R. C. Brown Leghorn Cockerels 


at six for $5.00. or $1.00 each. 
¥.™ ™M. ¥. CERWINSKE, Rockford, lowa 








S. ec. w HITE Leghorn com. #5 per hundred. Baby 
chicks forsale. J. F. Gracy, Truro, lowa. 








S. C. W. Leghorns exclusively. Selected pen, farm 
range, $1.50 per 15; general flock. $4.00 per 100. 
. Cc. J. Johnson, Bondurant, lowa. 





r mearet GHBRED R. C. White Leghorn eggs. 
. Page, Gilmore City, Iowa. 





OLDEN Buff Leghorns exclusively 12 years. 
¥ Nothing detter. 100 fresh eggs, $5.00. Agnes 
Smiley, Braddyville, Page Co., lowa. 





DUCKS. 

j y ANTED—500 Indian Runner ducks. Describe 

and price what you can offer. P. W. Frebse 
(Pure Bred Poultry Dealer), Clarinda, lowa. 








NDIAN Runner ducks, fawn and white; also 8. C. 
W hite Leghorn hens. Morse Kennels, Oxford, Ind. 





res AN Runner ducks—white egg strain—¢3, $2, 

25 per 15 Valuable instructions free to cus- 
tomers. Write. Mating list. Dora Louisa Sheldon, 
Scranton, lowa. 





“~7~7~—~—~—rrrrr OOS 


| ge 2 Brahmas—Choice birds, old andy 
Circular. Schreiber Farm, Sibley, lowa. 


Clarinda, leowa 


Before removing my plant. will | 














Poultry Department 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








THE FIRST FIVE DAYS. 


The first five days of incubation are 
the most important days. If the germs 
get a good start, they can stand some 
neglect later on. The nearer we keep 
the temperature to 103 degrees, the 
better for the chick. From the records 
of our hatches, we find that the germs 


r layers of good color | Which started out with the correct 


temperature and held it for the first 
week, were the germs which hatched 
the strongest chicks. One manufac- 
turer advised regulating the incubator, 
then turning out the lamp, cooling the 
machine, and letting eggs and machine 
heat up together. We found that ap- 
parently more germs started with this 
method, but we never could get strong 
chicks from it. On a tray the differ- 
ent sections of which registered 101, 
102 and 103 degrees, the hotter end 
of the machine did the better hatch- 
ing. 

Undoubtedly there is a great differ- 
ence in incubators. We have heard 
breeders say that a temperature of 
104 degrees in a well-known machine 
meant almost certain death to ehicks, 
while 102 degrees brought out strong 
chicks. This shows the advantage of 


keeping records, A record of the tem- 
peratures of incubators at different 
times, of the fertility and hatchability 
of the eggs under certain systems of 
feeding, and of the chicks saved at 
the end of a week from all hatches, 
with notes on their vigor, would be of 
the greatest service to each incubator 
operator. We believe that the amount 
of heat the germ receives during the 
first twenty-four hours has great influ- 
ence on the germ throughout the 
hatch, If we expected to sit up with 
an incubator, we certainly would: sit 
up at this time rather than when the 
eggs were pipping. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 


A subscriber writes: 

“How soon after putting the eggs in 
the incubator does the egg form, and 
when would you begin turning?” 

As soon as ihe egg reaches the incu- 
bating temperature, the germ begins 
to grow. If the egg is kept below the 
incubating temperature for some days 
it will spoil. The blood is moving by 
the end of the second day of normal 
incubation. By the end of the third 
day the vascular area which forms its 
first set of lungs is perfectly formed. 
If you break an egg the third day ina 
dish of slightly salted warm water, 
you can note the beating of the heart. 
On the fourth day the allantois starts 
to develop, spreads out on the inside 
of the shell, and the entire contents 
of the egg are eventually enveloped 
by it. This organ is full of blood ves- 
sels, is the organ through which the 
bird breathes, and acts as the lungs. 


“After cooling the eggs and putting 
them back in the incubator, how do 
you account for the regulator acting 
before the eggs reach the required 
temperature?” 

This is because the thermostat 
hangs between the eggs and the heat. 
If this were not the case, the air cham- 
ber might have too high a tempera- 
ture and injure the germs. 


“What is the cause of blood rings 
when the germ dies?” 

When the circulation of the blood 
in a germ begins it does not begin in 
the heart, but in a little circle in the 
outer edge of the vascular area, and 
sometimes when the germ dies, the 
blood all concentrates in this outer 
ring. 


“If your heat ran down to 100 in 
the morning, would you run at a high- 
aaa later to make up for 

Yes. We must give the chicks a 
given amount of heat in a given time 
to ripen the chicks and bring them out 





on time. It is a question of the ripen- 
ing of the bird—of the bird using up 
the yolk food contained in the egg, so 
that it has room to move, and grow 
and hatch. A certain number of heat 
units are required to bring this about. 


“What is the cause of a jelly-like 
substance about the chicks in the egg 
before it hatches?” 

This is said to be due to improper 
development, the slowing up of the 
vital forces. The time of exclusion 
is the critical time in the chick’s life. 
If its vitality has been lowered during 
incubation you will find a thickening 
of the membranes due to “incomplete 
assimilation of the contents, and not 
A _ of moisture as some people 
thin 


“Can you tell by breaking the egg 
whether there was too much or too 
little moisture used?” 

We can’t. Some people claim they 
can. A chick that has been hatched 
under the best conditions has longer 
down than chicks hatched under yn- 
favorable conditions. There is also a 
difference in the appearance and size. 
It is claimcd that the chicks hatched 
in a machine kept quite moist will 
have longer down and be more vigor- 
ous than those hatched in a dry ma- 
chine, 


“What differenec would you make in 
cooling eggs in a warm and a cool 
room?” 

That depends on how your incubator 
is running, and the stage of the hatch. 
In a cellar of from 30 to 40 degrees, 
with the thermometer at 103, cool five 
minutes from the third to the seventh 
day, and ten minutes after that. With 
a temperature of 70 degrees, thermom- 
eter at 102, cool fifteen to twenty min- 
utes after the seventh day, ten min- 
utes from the third to the fifth. This 
is with the thermometer suspended, 
the bulb on a level with the eggs. 





A SPLENDID POULTRY BOOK. 


Robinson’s Principles and Practice of 
Poultry Culture, recently issued by Ginn 
& Co., seems to us to be by all odds the 
most complete, most practical and all- 
around good book on poultry culture that 
has ever come to our attention. It was 
written by John H. Robinson, who enjoys 
the reputation of being one of the most 
thoroughly practical as well as thorough- 
ly scientific poultry men in the entire 
country. It seems to us that there is 
hardly a question which one interested 
in poultry could ask which is not answered 
well in this book. It deals with every 
phase of the industry; with houses, yards, 
fences, feeding, incubation, egg produc- 
tion, finishing poultry for the table, mar- 
keting poultry products, revention and 
treatment of disease, breeds and varieties 
of chickens, turkeys, pea fowls, guineas, 
peasants, ducks, geese and swans, poultry 
exhibition, judging, and, in fact, every- 
thing which anyone interested in poultry 
would have a desire to know. There are 
more than 600 illustrations. The price 
of this book is $2.50, and we do not know 
of any way by which even the small poul- 
try man can spend $2.50 to as good ad- 
vantage. It can be ordered through Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. 








‘For Only One Dollar 


That’s the way I ship Right 

Incubator, Hot Water System, 

Double Walled, Triple Top, Cop- 

per Tank, Self Regulating with the Electrie 

‘Alarm Bell attachment, you examine it before 

‘balance. Madein threesizes. Othersc 

andy provetheRightis. Send name forcatalog. 
H. M. WEBER, Pres’ Incubator Co., 

Box D56 QUINCY, ILL. 


Baby Chicks Live or Die 


As AS Their Vitality is High or Low 
All about it in Free Pamphlet 
Address Box 124-JB, Brown’s Mills, N. J. 


Bees on the Farm ,{icszing: in 
will help you get more pleasure and more profit 
from Bee keeping. Six months trial subscription, 
25 cents. Book on Bees and Catalog of Supplies sent 
free. THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, Box 
217, Medina, Ohio. 


False Report 


that we have sold all our 
pedigreed Scotch Collie pup- 
pies from farm raised and 
working parents. Have 20 
beauties for sale. Several 
white Pomeranians of qual- 
ity. Also Shetiand ponies } 
of all ages and colors. i 


Cassidy & Thompson, 
Jamaica, Iowa 


OUNDS—Coon, Fox and Wolf hounds. Pedigree, 
Guaranteed to please. Young and old stock. 10 
days trial allowed. R.F. Johnson, Assumption, Ill. 





























BH@DE ISLAND ence Tel 


§. C. Rhode Island Reds 


Tompkins Strain 
Write for Bescriptive circular, 


P. H. THIEL, Renwick, ae 


R. €. Rhode Island Reds 


Cherry red strain. Eggs for h 
aS a and _. em | scored aca from 5 
Cec and pullets for E 

BLAKE, Maquoketa, lowa. sale. HARRY ¢ 


GLE Comb Rhode Island d Neds— 
K of young birds took first prize at the “ 
Moines Poultry Show. They are ge size, loca 
fine layers. 15 eggs from prise pe 15 eggs ted 
general pen of same stoc’ t Dot ‘prine winners, 
I guarantee 8 chieks per setting by sending 24 hia 
at half price. ELLIOTT PURMORT, + South Park Lane, Des Malags, ine 


GGS from 4 e from scoring R. Cc. R 
KR. pens. Eggs from range @ hock’ ik and nd Tea 
Runner ducks, @5 for 100. A few cockerels 
left. MRS. HARLAN MaAct, dearsbore | Towa, 


ihe. 4 
ILLILAND’S 8. C. Reds, the long back 
J say the Cees: winner of sad aillver cupe in we 
shows; 15 eggs, eggs, $8. Cc land, 
Vernon, lowa. = Mt. 


OSE Comb - tga Saue Strain. My fifth and best 


¥, 7ene yen. $i: fifty, 83, h 
W. Jensen, yg og snared, #6. 























OSE Comb Rhode Island Reds—Eggs for 
ing. Strong, healty stock, the kind that lay all 
winter. 15 for $1, 100 for #5. Mrs. Jobu S. Pinkerton, 
Viola, Illinois. 


INGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds—Prize winnen 
wherever shown. Rees by the sitting or hundred 
Fertility guaranteed. Send for circular, Spencer 
Payton, Lynnville, lowa. 


C. Rhode Island Reds. Eggs for hat 
RP: Miebelns, Kirkweoa tie °°” "ching. W. 


WYANDOTTES. 


My larges 
Sor ane Wyant 2a 
eac or ‘or ren -four years bi 
0. M. HEALY, Bedford, low _—e 


UFF Wsandottes Winners at Des Moines, Oska- Oska- 
loosa, Burlington, Grinnell. Eggs, 2 per 4 
Stoek for aa" Kari L, Johnstone, Knoxville, lows, 























HITE _— coekerels, Pullets and hens for 
sale. Hens, 61.50; oan. $3; utility eggs, 10. 
A. H. pth g Box 161, New Hampton, Iowa, 


Pin seacan. Wrentete cockere}s, $2 each. Beg 
r 





in season. teday for free mating | 
ed L. Reeder, Tipton, lowa. as 


wane Wyandottes, well ‘bred; cockerels yet, 
Eggs 15 $1 and $2,100 $5. E. G. Brockway, 
Indianola, Iowa. 


F° pI nice White Wyandotte cocker 
els, $1.25 + gas, $1.00 peri5. M. M. Starry, 
Webster, — 


OLDEN Wyandotte “rm $1.00 each. Alice 
Hall, Central City, low 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


Elm Hill Barred Rocks 


Weight with quality. 200 choice exhibition and 
breeding cockerels with great size and bone com- 
bined with best of shape and color. New blood for 
former customers. Eggs in season. Send for 1912 
mating list and prices. J. E. GOODENOW, Maquoketa, love. 


GGS—Barred Plymouth Rocks; 12 !b. males, 10 

ib. femaies. Free catalog, showing prize win- 

ners—real photos. Moderate prices. A. D. Murphy, 
ree lowa, Vice-President State Poultry Assn. 


ETTER White Rocks” —Eggs, $1.25 per 15. Write 
me and I will teil youabout them. Dosonow, 
C. Magnusson, Gowrie, Iowa. 


























GcORED Barred Rock cockerels for sale, scori 
‘ 88t to 91 points, from $2.00 to $5.00. Mrs. J. 
Stewart, Ainsworth, Iowa. 





| pee Rocks—Large, vigorous, excellent barred 
cockerels, $1.50 up. Minnie McConaughy, Mar- 
telle, Lowa. 





ORPINGTONS. 


S.C. WHITE ORPINGTONS 


Kellerstrass strain. Standard ge. fine color, good 
type. Eggs, $3.50 and $5.00 for 1 


S. B. LILLARD, | lowa 


5. 6. BUFF ORPINGTON EGGS 


$00. “Fama Co hatching $2 per 15, $8 
Fa Famous Cook strain, the great winter od mf 


R. JOHNSON, Easton, Minn, 


a Crystal White Orpingtons. Eggs 

from pen headed by cock from Kellerstrass 6 
setting. Birds scoring 92 to 95, eggs $3 per 15; utility, 
$1.50 per 15. Also three young edckerels at $2 each. 
Chas. Glascock, Holliday, Mo. 


R SALE-—5S. C. Buff Orpington cockerels at #2 

each. Also eggs for sale from prize winning 

stock at $2 per 15—ten chicks guaranteed. H. F. W. 
Gerike, Tripp, South Dakota. 


INGLE Comb Crystal White Orpingtons—100 pure 
bred, farm raised cockerels and pullets for sale. 
Eggs in season. Mrs. J. J. Baldwin, Ipava. IL, Reb R. 1. 


OOK strain S. C. Buff Orpington cockerels rele and 
pullets from hick scored birds, $1 to $3; C88 
10c each. Andrew Limage, Hanover, I!!. 


Cir Btock White Orpingtons, Kellerstrass strain. 
Stock and eggs, 61. $3.00 and 95.40 setting. 
M. C. Stephens, re lig | Neb. 


Gua. Orpingtons—Crystal White and Owen's 
3 Buff. Show winners. Eggs 5.00 per 15. J.-F. 

Gracy, Truro, lowa. 
—— 


ELLERSTBASS strain White Orpingtons. 
$1.50 per 16,87 per 100. Ed Leciere, | 
City, lowa. 
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TURKEYS. 
AMMOTH Bronze turkey toms $4 to #6. Good 
Barred and White $i each 





Reck cockerels, 
Mrs. J. E. Freeland, Douds-Leando, lowa. 


Wa 8 Holland toms, $ each, Fine large birds. 
l,fows, 





H. R. Owens, Homestead, lowa, 
LANGSHANS. 





— 





COTCH Collie fies at reasonable prices. 
Ss Barker_Bros., Indian Dia, Iowa. - 





LACK Langshan cockerels $1.50 each. David 
Hippie, Waterman, Lilinois. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 





(21) 469 







































Where Thousands of Well 
Dressed Men Come From 


In all parts of the world—in every 
country on the globe — Ward’s 
clothes are worn. They are worn 
by the man who wants to be well dressed 
and at the same time save half the usual 
clothing prices. No one can offer you 
more in the way of expert tailoring 
and no one will charge you so little 
for the best. You have your choice of 
hundreds of the season’s choicest fabrics, 
of all the spring’s snappy styles, of a suit all 
tailored, ready to ship the day your order and 
your measurements are received or if you pre- 
fer, we will make a suit to your special order. 
In any and every case we guarantee your entire 
style and wearing 












satisfaction as to fit and 






qualities. If for any reason you are not satis- 
fied your money will be instantly refunded. At 
jeast investigate before you buy your =" < 





summer suit. You owe that much to 
pocketb ook. If you want @ suit already fatlored 
complete ready to ship ask ef © Bpecial 

to Wear Clothing book No. you = 
a suit tailored to your soiines ask for book 
No. . Take your pick of these other free 
mo ney saving books which present equally good 
values in the lines they represent. Put the 
numbers of the books that you want on the 
coupon. 














1. Paints, 26. Bicycles, Motor- 
5. Roofing. cycl 
6. Vehicles, ST: -Tihy's Dress and 
7. Furniture, oilet. 
9. Wall Paper. 29. acireular and Drag 
10. Typewriters. ws, 
11. Grocery List. 0. 7 omen’s § 
a bed oe . Fashion —_—- 
16. Building ans. 
17. Baby Carriages. 33 ane bol 
19. Sewing Machines. 25. Dry Good 
20. Gasoline Engines. 3 2° yay ows 
21. Cream Separators. 36. Muslin Wear. 
59 Building Material. 37. Millinery. 
$5. Automobile Sup- 38. Men’s Made-to. 











Plies Order Clothing. 

















‘Montgomery Ward & Co. 
icaoo A Bridge 19th and Campbell 
Cmca CAGOe KANSAS CITY 








Please send me the following books free of charge, 


UG MUNIN BE onan sacar uakasiscabarav nun yee lees 
Dy coctbccsbenaciveaicacepakcsstoukestasavissicenigcuies 
By. Oy vocscccoce Crcccccccccoccccceceescccceccccccosssccececcce 


Sta 
Send coupon to the nearer address 


lll Start You 


and Keep You Going Right 
inthe POULTRY edahas 


My World-famous high-quality incu-, 
bators and brooders we my Free 
Poultry Le —_ make success easy and 


he INCUBATORS 


SUCCESSF UL AND BROODERS 


are made right and with the free advice and lessons 
Igive my customers no one can 













proposition 
Care and Feeding of Chicks, 
Ducks and Turkeys — sent 
forl0e J, 8 Gilerest, Pres. 
pee Moines incubator Co. 















This Month Jim Rohan’s 
POULTRY BULLETIN 
tells the latest facts of the year 
on how you can make the most 
money raising a Get it. 
Send your ns on a postal. 
Get the real W. 1 ’s Champion- 
ship Facts from Jim Rohan, 
Pres., Belle City Incubator Co. 


55 Buys Best 
140-Egg Incubator 


Doubtocnses all are jbest copper 
/ ; nurse! self- 
Best lub-chick hot-water 

$4.85. th ordered pee: 





. Sati 
anteed. Write for book Say 
or sen q yaa obr and save time, 


| HENS LAY AND PAY 
BY THE PHILO SYSTEM 


y E. W. Philo, entitled 
FREE 22¢! ps. ALi isle Poultry and a Living.” Or 
Tere he aenies Poultry Pay,” 
caltion of th of the Ph oeneee io System text-book. $1 oe. 
a ho ly mag- 
azine, feulen tl Reviews ous wong 


E. R. PHILO, 115 North Ave., Elmira, N. Y¥. 
FREE BOOKLET ¢<* Goring oor 


Ay of L Reds, outh 
Rocks, Leghorns, Ante” Pekin Ducks, “ion and 
tock $1.50 up. Box 1023, Valley poy 


©’Donnell Poultry Farm 
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DISEASES OF GOSLINGS. 


Geese are more immune from dis- 
ease than other poultry; most of. the 
ills which affect them are due to faulty 
feeding or housing. Swelling of the 
knee and lameness may be caused by 
poverty of the blood, from poor or in- 
sufficient feeding, and from inbreed- 
ing. This disease rarely attacks birds 
which are grazing on good pasture. 

If the grass is dry, the pasture is 
worth but little to geese, and should 
be supplemented with good green feed. 
If geese are kept on hard ground dur- 
ing a long dry spell, lameness often 
develops. If a bird is seen lagging 
behind, slightly lame, put it on a 
smooth floor with straw enough for 


| bedding, but not too heavy, and feed 


it upon mashes with green food of- 
some kind; also give grit and charcoal 
and clean drinking water. 

When goslings show lameness, the 
chances are that the feeding has been 
too liberal, and lacking in green feed. 
Give less corn meal in the mash, and 
feed more ground oats. 

Soreness of the beak is often caused 
by chiggers in the long grass, some- 
times from ticks, or the sting of this- 
tles. All poultry do better with a run 
on short grass. Keep their sleeping 
place clean and dry. There is more 
danger of losing goslings by nervous 
hens than from disease. It is always 
well to let hens hatch goslings and 
ducks in the dark, unless they are 
known to take them. The trouble of 
introducing the chicks she has 
hatched to the old hen is slight, and 
often the precaution is most neces- 
sary. 





DISINFECTING THE INCUBATOR. 

Incubators should be disinfected af- 
ter each hatch. Don’t be afraid of do- 
ing the work too thoroughly; clean 
every crack and crevice, also clean the 
lamp and use a new wick for each 
hatch; at the price. of wicks we can 
not afford to run the risk of the lamp 
smelling because of a foul wick, or of 
going out because of a short wick. If 
a tar preparation is used, rinse it out 


; thoroughly from the burlap trays or 
: blanket on the open-bottom style of 


' incubators. 


The burlap is used to per- 
mit» free circulation of air, and when 


| stuck up with tar-like substance it is 
: too dense and close for good circula- 


| White Leghorns from England, 


_ber and January 





tion. Between hatches the burlap 
should be renewed occasionally. Be 
sure that eggs are dried before going 
on the trays if they have been dipped 
in tar solution, otherwise they will 
stick and break the shell. After dis- 
infecting, air well, and have the incu- 


| bator properly regulated before put- 


ting in the eggs. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN EGG- 
LAYING CONTEST. 

The North American egg laying con- 
test, now in progress at Storrs agri- 
cultural experiment station, Storrs, 
Connecticut, is attracting more atten- 
tion as the birds fall in line. In the 





‘past week, the fourteenth of the con- 


test, which is to last a year, every pen 
but one was laying. Five birds are 
in each pen. Three such pens laid 


| twenty-six eggs each for the past week 
| —two of the pens were Rhode Island 


Reds, one Buff Orpingtons. The lead- 
ing pen for the entire time is a -- 
this 
pen having laid a total of 259 eggs. 
We think the follewing report from 
the North American will be of inter- 
est to our readers, speaking of the ef- 
fect of the extreme cold: 

“Many valuable lessons have been 
learned; among others, that large 
combs, susceptible to frosting, need 
special protection for a maximum out- 
put in eggs; that weight and plumage 
are increased with proper feeding dur- 
ing egg production; that the short- 
combed varieties are not affected to 
the same extent as long-combed vari- 
eties; that some breeds and varieties 


are better ‘cold weather’ layers than | 


others; that ‘strains’ of varieties can 
be perfected by selections for heavy 
production during November, Decem- 
inclines to early 
‘broodiness’ or reproductive desire in 
several varieties; that a heavy egg 
yield is necessary to profit in the 
months mentioned, when prices are 
highest; that ‘broodiness’ is not de- 
sirable in the early spring months on 
commercial plants when eggs for 


hatching are needed. 

“While some breeders planned that 
their entries should. have an early 
start and thus be more productive, 
others were equally certain that a 
late start must be made by their birds. 








Just how these contentions will ter- 
minate remains to be seen. If the 
bulk of the yield occurs in the first 
six months of the competition with 
the early layers, the bulk of the yield 
with the late layers may or may not 
occur during the more favorable last 
half of the competition. It will be no- 
ticed that the high-scoring pen of Sin- 
gle Comb White Leghorns, owned by 
Thomas Barron, of England, has 
reached a yield in thirteen weeks of 
a little over 52 per cent. The United 
States Department of Agriculture es- 
timates eighty eggs per year as the 
average yield per layer throughout the 
country; the commercial egg farmer 
is satisfied with an average of 120 
eggs for each individual in his flock. 
Isolated cases of 200 eggs per indi- 
vidual are reported, but are unauthen- 
ticated in the case of individuals, ex- 
cept by the breeder at certain experi- 
ment stations. ss 

“The high-scoring pen has an aver- 
age individual record of forty-eight 
eggs in ninety-one days; if this pace 
is maintained, the yield per individual 
will be 192 eggs in 365 days. No moult 
has occurred in the high-scoring pen; 
a moult is reasonably certain before 
the competition is finished, and it will 
last at least ninety days. 

“Such a moult may not occur until 
late summer, and yet it is more than 
probable it will take place earlier. In 
every pen where a full moult has taken 
place it is safe to assert that no other 
moult will occur until after the com- 
petition closes. Should these condi- 
tions obtain, many surprises are in 
store for an interested public. 

“Many opinions exist as to whether 
birds should be housed during the win- 
ter months or allowed range. The 
heavy laying of some of the pens goes 
to show that confinement is productive 
of heavy yields. It is freely admitted 
by all breeders that intermittent peri- 
ods of yard liberty and housing are 
totally destructive to consistent yield. 

“Green food has been supplied at 
Storrs by the college farm, and con- 
sisted of mangel wurzels; these were 
frozen in January, beet pulp taking 
their place. That beet pulp is an ex- 
cellent green food is shown by the 
gains in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
weeks. Other green foods will be sup- 
plied when spring growths occur, with 
the winter cereals, etc. 

“The pens are all fed identically the 
same on the following ration: Cracked 
corn, wheat, oats and a small quan- 
tity of kafir corn, buckwheat and bar- 
ley, thoroughly mixed and scattered 
in the litter of straw covering the 
floor. Placed in gravity flow hoppers 
is what is known as a “dry mash,” 
composed of ground oats, corn meal, 
wheat bran, wheat middlings, gluten 
meal ( a by-product of starch facto- 
ries) and low grade of ‘feeding flour.’ 

“Animal food in the shape of steril- 
ized beef scraps, fish scrap and ground 
bone are included in the layers’ diet, 
as are also grit (broken stone), char- 
coal, granulated oyster shell and 
ground bone. 

“Every particle of foodstuff making 
up the layers’ dietary is of the highest 





possible quality.” 
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How to Buy a Piano 


Direct From Factory 


A real standard piano—one that 
you will know is standard as soon 
as you hear the name. All frills, 
and usual expense off. Write for 
our plan, prices and catalogue. 


THE EARLY MUSIC HOUSE 
FORT DODGE, IOWA 
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WM. GALLOWAY, Pres., Galloway Bros.-Bowman Ca, 
112 KB, Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa 
Large List. 
PLAYS Entertainments for Schools. Cat- 
ry free. T.8%. DENISON 
CO., DET. 60, Chicago, All. 
of Germikil (Roup Remedy) for $1.00. Cata- 
AYE BROS., Blair, Neb., ‘see Cen- 
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tations, Drills, etc. 
53 RACKET PACKETS of Garden Seeds and one 50c box 
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Mandy Lee 


The incubator that is makin; chick 
hatching a science. *‘Open front poultry house 

plan of ventilation—openings at th the egys. Heat, 
moisture and ventilation regulated and appor- 
tioned automatically. Send for latest book, free. 
rices on 8. C. 
rom the Mandy 






















Write us for mating list and 
White Leghorn stock and eggs 


Lee farm 
GEO. H.LEE CO.,1141 Harney St., Omaha, Neb 












forget Johnson’ s offer. 
an “Old Trusty” 








Lookup the facts oe 
Trusty” which is way past 
the experimental” stage 
these 1l years now, and you 
can read why and all about 
Johnson and his 325, cus- 

tomers and friends in his Free 
Poultry Book—before you ordér. [3 
Johnson’s price is lower to you this 
year—something below $10 com- 

plete—freight paid to anywhere 
east of the Rockies and no worry abort 
it. Let Johnson write you personally, and § 
tell you his pee to you and send youhis 
Big New 1912 Poultry Book, with over 300 
photographs, FREE. Wiil you write? 


M. M. Johnéon, Incubator Man 
Clay Center, Neb. 






















‘Rush a Postal to Johnson 


I‘: S TIME to get busy with your 1912 chicken plans. So don’t 


if you decide.to order one sent to you to 
test out on 30 to 90 days’ free trial. 
fuss with experiments made to charge extra for. 


—For Big “Old Trusty” Book 
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‘hk Plantation System in the South 


BY E. B. W. 


I have just been reading a valuable 
article on work in one of the popular 
magazines, in which I find substan- 
tially the following statements: “Here 
in the United States our social organ- 
ization is not feudal as it is in Eng- 
land. The feudal organization is ac- 
ceptable to the majority of the British 
people, but in the United States there 
never has been any feudal organization, 
and to us such a thing is simply un- 
thinkable. We are inclined to consid- 
er any man a loafer if he does not 
work, no matter whether he is a pov- 
erty-stricken dependent or the inher- 
itor of an immense fortune. The idea 
that there is anything unworthy in 
manual labor is not only feudal, but 
also false in. itself; and it is absolute- 
ly un-American.” 

These are very true sentiments, and 
they apply, if we consider the United 
States’ north of the Mason and Dixon 
line. But they are not true taking the 
nation as a whole. For substantial 
remains of the feudal system exist in 
the south today, and the attitude of 
the southern gentleman towards work 
is unmistakably that of the aristocrat. 

Of course the old feudal system does 
not exist in England today, but many 
of its ideas and customs still exist. It 
is true there is no titled aristocracy 
in the south, but many of the old feu- 
dal distinctions and customs are still 
to be found where the old plantations 
still exist. We can go further than 
that: several of the feudal ideas, for 
instance the feudal attitude towards 
work, is found all over the south and 
in all grades of society. Certain kinds 
of work a gentleman may do, and cer- 
tain kinds he may not do. The exact 
list ot occupations may not be the same 
here that it is in England, but the 
idea that there is certain work that is 
degrading to a white man permeates 
all grades of society. Let me illus- 
trate: The head nurse at a hospital 
and training school for nurses in Lou- 





isiana told me that the instruction 
given to the nurses included training 
in household duties so that the nurses 
would be able to take care of a patient 
under any circumstances, even to tak- 
ing care of the room. But she said 
that she had the greatest difficulty in 
getting the girls to sweep a room. 
They think it is work that is beneath 
them, and they will not do it. They 
were from all grades of society, too; 
but mostly from the poorer classes. 

The southern gentleman may fol- 
low one of the professions or be a 
merchant or banker. He is pretty sure 
to take a lively interest in politics. 
Many of them are planters, but that 
does not imply the same relation to 
work that the farmer in the north sus- 
tains. He does not get hold of the 
plow handles or care for the stock. 
Usually he is not his own overseer. 

No remains of the feudal system 
here? In one of the river parishes of 
Louisiana with which I am quite fa- 
miliar the whole Mississippi river front 
is lined with large plantations from 
600 to 8,000 acres in size. There are 
absolutely no small farms on the river 
front for seventy miles, and this is 
typical of a large area. The river 
front here has been farmed over 100 
years. All land titles run back to old 
Spanish grants. I slept in one planta- 
tion house that was claimed to be 120 
years old. It is probably as good a 
place as there is in the United States 
to see the old plantation system in all 
its glory. 

Here we find the “plantation house” 
where the owner or manager lives, and 
the “quarters,” a cluster of small 
houses where the negroes live. The 
“plantation house” is not so very 
grand, but is a story or at the most a 
story and a half house with six or 
eight rooms. But the rooms are large 
and there are spacious halls and “gal- 
leries” (porches), both in the front and 
the rear. The negroes’ houses are of 





very fair size and are usually well 
built and whitewashed. They are 
sometimes put in a cluster not far 
from the “big house,” but more often 
strung along the road like a little 
“string-town.” They are devoid of 
shade or ornament, but each house has 
its garden patch which the negroes 
have fenced with uncouth picket 
fences. These plantations are almost 
entirely owned by non-residents, and 
on the whole they have been very 
profitable to their owners. One old 
lady who lately died in France at the 
age of ninety-two years owned several 
plantations in this parish. There is 
an enormous colonial mansion in 
Natchez, occupying with its grounds 
a whole block, in which the owner of 
some of these plantations lives. The 
plantations are run by managers, and 
they with their families, and on the 
larger plantations one or two assist- 
ants, are the only white people on 
them. The work is done by negroes, 
and as each plantation has from ten 
to fifty families, and occasionally as 
many as 125 families of these laborers 
on it, it can be seen that the negro 
population far outnumbers the white. 

Cotton has been the one crop raised 
here from time immemorial, and ev- 
erything has revolved around it. The 
negroes work as tenants and give half 
the crop, the management furnishing 
everything. But here the resemblance 
to tenure in the north ceases. The re- 
lation between landlord and tenant is 
not brotherly, but is paternal. The 
negro is not allowed to think or plan, 
he is expected simply to work. The 
management houses him, feeds him 
for the year from the plantation store, 
charging him, of course, for everything 
furnished; directs his work, sees that 
he does not neglect his crop, settles 
his difficulties, and if he tries to run 
away, takes his gun and goes after 
him. At the end of the year a settle- 
ment is made, and the average result 
is that the tenant has barely enough 
to pay his debts. At the end of a good 
season the tenant may be a few hun- 
dred dollars ahead, but after a year 
of overflow he will be away behind. He 





can be held during the year tg his 
contract, but he can not be made 
work another year for his dept ea 
that would be peonage, and theref, 4 
the management tries to avoiq = 
great debt. I have heard several tao 
of the owners giving the tenants hat 
of the year’s subsistence when a 
have failed, or even wiping out ro 
whole debt. A negro in debt igs hard 
to manage. He hates to work to pa 
a debt, but will do very well if he - 
something in view. The managers tel] 
me the only way to control the n 

is to be very strict and stern with 
them. The moment they are humoreq 
they think the boss is afraid of them 
and his control is lost. They are ney. 
er for a moment to be spoken to op 
treated as equals. The manager jg g 
father to them. He may be a harsh 
one or a kind one. He may manage 
them wisely or foolishly. But one 
thing is certain, he never meets them 
on an equality. Many of the negroes 
are born, raised and stay on a planta. 
tion all their lives. They belong to 
the plantation in a very real senge, 
Although the negro is legally a tenant 
he is in reality a servant, a serf, a 
peasant. Of course he is of another 
race, but we are not considering the 
race question now. Entirely aside 
from that there is a great guif fixed 
between management and tenant. The 
manager mounts his horse and rides 
over the plantation, directing affairs, 
When he comes back, a hostler takes 
care of his horse, and every bit of 
work around the place is done by ne 
groes. The manager would disgrace 
himself if he did any manual labor, 
The negro is entirely out of his place 
if he does anything else. There ig ab- 
solutely no equality. The two are not 
simply of different races. They are 
of different castes. The white man is 
an aristocrat and the negro is a peas- 
ant. To be sure, grades in society ex- 
ist everywhere, but there is a radical 
difference between grades based on 
fitness and ability and grades based 
on heredity or occupation. The first 
seems to be natural and inevitable, 
The second is simply the Old World 











that of 1911. 





increasing experience. 


faster than ever. 
price. 


to this patented tire? 


They Sought 


tires could do it. 


rim-cutting impossible. 


cost in No-Rim-Cut tires. 








bills could be cut in two: 


In 1907 we sold 28,685 tires. 
In 1908 we sold 51,542 tires. 
In 1909 we sold 105,127 tires, 
In 1910 we sold 210,762 tires. 
In 1911 wesold 409,521 tires, 


That’s pneumatic automobile tires alone. 
So far this year the demand has run three times 


Note how that demand doubles 
every year—grows and grows with 


Today—after 900,000 have been 
tested out—the demand is growing 


Yet for years these tires cost one- 
fifth more than other standard 
tires. Now they cost but an equal 


Can you think these men mistaken 
—these motor car makers, these tens 
of thousands of users who have come 


What You Are Seeking 


_They sought for a way to cut tire 
bills in two. We proved that these 


They sought tires which can’t rim- 
cut. One glance at these tires proves 


They sought oversize tires, to take 
care of their extras—to save the blow- 
outs due to overloading. And they 
found this oversize without extra 


That’s why they bought, in the 
year 1911, 409,521 Goodyear tires. 





The Flood-Like Advance of 
- No-Rim-Cut Tires—10 Per Cent Oversize 


This is what happened when men proved that tire This is what happened when motor car makers 
made their final comparisons: 
44 makers in 1910 contracted for Goodyear tires. 


64 makers for 1911— 
127 makers for 1912. 


And these makers are experts on tires. 
No-Rim-Cut tires now far outsell any other make. 
- And the demand is six times larger than two years 


ago. It’s the coming tire. 





Are All These Men Mistaken? 


Loss—$20 Per Tire 


We figure the average loss of men 
who don’t use them at $20 per tire. 
It varies, of course, with the sizes. 
And care or abuse affects it. One 
can’t be exact on these savings. 

We figure it this way. 

Statistics show that 23 per cent of 
all ruined clincher tires are rim-cut. 
No-Rim-Cut tires wipe out that loss 
entirely. 

Ten percent oversize, under aver- 
age conditions, adds 25 per cent to 
the tire mileage. And No-Rim-Cut 
tires, measured by air capacity, aver- 


age 16.7 per cent larger than five 
leading makes of clinchers. 

The clincher tire, is the old-type 
tire—the hooked-base tire—which 
No-Rim-Cut tires are displacing. 

This No-Rim-Cut feature, plu: the 
oversize feature, will save motor car 
owners this year, we figure, a million 
dollars a month. 


In No-Rim-Cut tires there are three 
flat bands of 126 braided wires vulcan- 
ized into the tire base. These wires 
make the tire base unstretchable. 

These tires stay on without hook- 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without 


Doable Thich Neo Shi Treads cssioc eset 








Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. 


ing to the rims, because nothing can 
force them off the rim until you re- 
move the removable flange. Then 
~ slip off in an instant. 

° 


ou use this tire, are curved outward 
instead of inward. That’s why they 
can’t cut the tire. 
We — by patents mpdios 4 
< e way to make a practical tire o 
The Only No-Rim-Cut Tires type. Other devices, used to meet 


our competition, have serious short- 
comings which we explain in our 
Tire Book. 

' That is why the demand for hookless 
tires centers on Goodyear No-Rim-Cut 
tires. Nothing else known can take the 
place of these bands of braided wires. 

These patented tires now costno more 
than other standard tires. They fit any 
standard rim, quick-detachable or de- 
mountable. So,when you give upclinch- 
ers, don’t i 
ge ~~ more, the men = 

st are insisting on Goodyear im- 
Cut tires. Soon or late, you are bound 
to come to them. 


to mail it to you. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and 
Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. (905) 
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Abbott-Detroit ‘‘44’’ 
Seven Passenger, Fore-Door Touring Car, $1800 


You Are Dependent on the 
Guarantee of the Car You Buy 


AVING satisfied yourself to the fullest extent on the various features of 
your prospective new car, there is nothing more to consider unless you 
are an expert mechanic and can compare the relative value of workman- 

ship of one motor car with that of another. If, however, your mechan- 

ical knowledge is limited and you feel in doubt, you are absolutely de- 
pendent on one thing: the reliability of the factory building the car and the 
quality of its guarantee. The Abbott-Detroit is guaranteed for life. 
Few things are more truly representative and_the composite product of many 
minds than a good motor car. The Abbott-Detroit is constantly under the 
watchful eye of our own skilled and efficient designing, manufacturing and mers 
chandising organization and of the thousands of Abbott-Detroit owners as well, 
whose experience we always add to our own knowledge for careful consider- 
ation of what is most desirable in the refining of standard motor car building. 


‘“‘The Car With a Pedigree’’ 


- Abbott Detroit 


Built for Permanence 
SPECIFICATIONS—ABBOTT-DETROIT ‘‘44’? 


44 in. x 5} in. long stroke Continental motor. Horn and Tools. 

Dual Ignition System with Magneto. Tires, 36 in. x 4 in. : 

Combination oil and electric side and tail Universal Demountable Rims. 

Three-Speed Transmission. Selective. 

Two Pedal Control-Clutch and Service Brake. 
Hand lever for Emergency Brake. 

Wheel base, 120 inches. 


lights. 

Bullet Electric headlights—180 ampere hour 
lighting battery—Tungsten lamps—body 
of lamps black enamel with nickel plated 7 
trimmings. Ventilated Fore-door Bodies. 

Send us a postal request for our 3 free books—The Testimonial Letter Book, 
The Abbott-Detroit “Bull Dog’’ Book, and The Reference Book. The Refer- 
ence Book is our 1912 catalog, and is a constant reminder of the true meaning 
of standard construction. rite today. 


620 Waterloo Street 


Abbott Motor Company DETROIT, MICH. 
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The harder you work the Louden Hay Carrier and the 
heavier you load it, the better it shows up. You can’t 
break it down—years of hard service won't send the 


LOUDEN HAY CARRIER oe 


to therepairshop. It laste alifetime. Itelock hase 
square catch and cannot possibly wedge or fail to work. 
The powerful wheel arms will never spread. All twist 
and Fink are let out of the rope by our simnle patented 
ropeswivel, the only successful swivel on the market. Won't bind 
on the track, has adjustable stops. 
The Louden Balance Grapple Fork is the beet fork ever built. Will 
handle dry clover, alfalfa or thrashed straw where all others fail. 
The Louden Hay Carrier and Louden Grapple Fork will work 
in any barn and handle all kinds of hay with more aatisfaction * 
then any others. See them at your dealer’s—if he does not have 4 
them, write us. ‘ 
Send for catalox of complete barn and cow stable fixtures— 
Hay Carriers, Door Hangers, Litter and Feed Carriers, Cow 
Stalls, Cow Stanchions etc.—also our FREE BOOK on the 
value of manure and how to care for it. 


LOUDEN MACHINERY C 
SOSBroadway, Fairfield, Iowa. 











Get Ready Now toTill Deep 

2A aaa rT 

Fred W. Ladage, Auburn, IIl., writes: Corn from 
( ground tilled with Spalding Deep Tilling Machine 
averaged 79 bushels to acre. Corn from shallow 
plowed ground, same field, only 67 bushels per acre, 
Oats from Spalding tilled ground 40bushels toacre; 
from shallow tilled less than 30 bushels. 20 acres of 
Spalding tilled ground yielded 807 bushels of wheat, 


The Spalding 
Deep Tilling Machine 


lverizing the ground 12 to 16 inches deep 
Bi seme oaks the ideal seed bed—makes more 
plant food available—saves moisture against 
drought. These men tell you so. We willsend you 
their full statements. If the Spalding does so 
much on their farms won't it increase your crops? 
Investigate the Spalding now so you may order 
5 | before the spring rush. Get your name on ourfree 
| mailing list. Drop a postal or mail coupontoday. 


VISILLLLLAAAAA Ahhh hhh 3 
Spalding Department Z3 


Gale Manufacturing Company 
Albion, Mich. 
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Send me your free deep-tilling books, 
This me under no obligation, 


Name 
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aristocracy transferred to this coun- 
try, Where we have fondly imagined 
caste was abolished forever. The dis- 
tinctions as they exist here are un- 
known in the north, and the system of 
tenure connected with it is also un- 
known there. 

Cotton has fitted into this system, 
and it may be said to have been one 
of the causes of it. As is often said 
here, “Old Cuff” and his mule and the 
cotton plant are just suited to each 
other. The managers and the negroes 
know how to raise cotton, and though 
they have had overflow years when the 
crops were lost, yet on the whole it 
has been very profitable to the owners 
—enabling them to live lives of ease 
and luxury. But it has been of no up- 
lift to the negro. He has no chance to 
own land and no incentive to economy. 
He has made practically no progress 
here above slavery conditions. 

When Lord Baltimore settled in 
Maryland, he established a feudal sys- 
tem more typical than any that exist- 
ed in England at that time. In fact, it 
is stated on good authority that his 
colony was more purely feudal than 
any that had existed in England for 
300 years. But of course that was back 
before the United States was born, 
but it had its effect on succeeding 
history. 

Here is another little picture of the 
attitude of mind that this semi-feudal 
system breeds in the white man: Our 
party was most pleasantly entertained 
at one of the old historical plantations 
up in the undulating loess hills of Mis- 
sissippi, in the oldest settled portion, 
that which was settled some 200 years 
ago. The owner was a very agreeable 
gentleman who had traveled widely, 
and had many souvenirs of his differ- 
ent expeditions. We/found out very 
soon that he took a great deal of pride 
in his ancestry. One of the early ter- 
ritorial governors was the founder of 
the family and had improved the plan- 
tation where we then were. Further- 
more, he traced his lineage back to 
some royal blood; I have forgotten 
what now. He showed us a half-witted 
negro boy that was the sixth genera- 
tion of negroes that had been born on 
that plantation. He got the little fel- 
low to perform for us, and although he 
thought it funny, yet to me it was 
really a pitiful sight. But after I had 
thought the whole visit over, the little 
half-witted negro’s performance was 
really not much more pitiful than was 
the master’s position. Born to plenty, 
he had been content to lead an idle 
life, and thought he was doing all that 
could be asked of him to keep the old 
plantation intact and not to go be- 
yond his income. But the boll weevil 
had been there for a couple of years, 
and had cut down his income almost 
to the vanishing point. He had been 
told to grow other crops besides cot- 
ton, and to diversify his agriculture. 
He was forced to make a start at it, 
but he rebelled right along. He said 
tome: “Why can not the government 
find some remedy for that little, insig- 
nificant boll weevil. We want to grow 
cotton. We do not want to grow other 
crops. The negroes can grow cotton 
for us and let us go off and have a 
good time. As it is now, I have not 
the money to get away from home, 
and I have to bother myself with try- 
ing to raise other crops that my ten- 
ants do not know anything about. It 
is awful!” He was in quite a rebel- 
lious mood. Further than this, his 
manager had reported that morning 
that the bugs were eating the potato 
vines, and he was in despair over this. 
Somebody had suggested lime, and he 
had sent a negro to town for some lime 
to apply to the potato vines to check 
the Colorado beetle. I felt sorry for 
him. He had missed all the joys of 
productive labor throughout his life, 
and now that some effort was forced 
upon him, he was entirely out of his 
element. 

I am afraid we do not always realize 
that the evils of this aristocratic sys- 
tem fall on the upper classes just as 
truly as on those lower down. The 
large plantation system is interesting 
and romantic, no doubt, but it is a 
blessing to nobody connected with it. 
The United States government has 
been very careful to partition out its 
land into 160-acre tracts to actual set- 
tlers, rather than turn over large 
tracts to rich men for exploitation. It 
has been wise in so doing. 





BANKERS’ CORN CONTEST. 


An increasing number of banks 
throughout Iowa and adjoining states 








are interesting the farmers of their re- 
spective communities in growing bet- 
ter corn by offering prizes for the best 
exhibits. We received last week a cir- 
cular from the State Bank of Schaller, 
in Sac county, Iowa, which recently 
held a contest open to all farmers with- 
in ten miles of that tewn. The bank 
offered premiums of $2.50 for the best 
five ears, $1.50 for the second best, and 
$1 for the third best in each of six 
classes. All corn exhibited became 
the property of the bank, and was then 
sold at auction and the proceeds turned 
over to the farmers’ institute. There 
were forty-six entries in this contest, 
showing the interest this created. 





Class in apple culture: ‘What makes 
a perfect apple?’ ‘‘Pyrox makes a per- 
fect apple. It fills the barrel with the 
kind that they used to put on top.’”’ Wise 
growers are ordering early. Ask Bowker 
Insecticide Co., Boston, for 
spraying.—Adv. 
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Quick Changes 
To Plant 2, 3, Or 
4 Kernels—And 
Drili Close For 
Big Silage Crops 


OU know your land best of 

any man—just what your soil 

will grow — just where bad 
and good patches are in your fields, 
up and down hill and in the hol- 
lows. With the Janesville Corn 
Planter you set our edge drop 
while driving right along and in- 
stantly shift to plant 2, 3, or 4 
kernels as the variable soil will 
best standit. ‘That alone is worth 
the price of the Janesville in the 
uniform growth and better crops 
you’ll get on even a few acres in 
one year. 


And Silo owners will be glad to 
learn that here at last is a planter 
that can be easily set todrill very close 
for big silage crops! Read our free 
booklet for all facts about this im- 
provement and others on the 


Janesville 
Corn Planters 


Gear or chain drive. Combines all 
of the most desirable features of the 
most successful planters today. Abso- 
lute accuracy in selection and edge drop 
—(and can plant round kernels in mixed 
corn too, so there can be no clogging). 
Double row, combination check row and 
drill. Quick change of plates withov€ 
wrench so you can’t get them in wrong— 
3 sets of plates for checking with each 
machine for a possible 18 changes—also 
4 sets of plates for drilling with 24 changes. 


Other special features include—possi- 
bility of changing runners so you can use 
the Shoe, Stub or Disk Runners on the 
same machine—spring lift for easy oper 
ation. Also we release the wire at end 
of feld with our special automatic trip. 
Our automatic device distributes the 
wire on reel while winding up. Numer- 
ous other special features and improve- 
ments all told in our Free Booklet. 


All Books Free 


Let us mail you our book about our 
Janesville Variable Drop Corn Planter 
and, if interested, free booklet on Janes- 
ville Riding or Walking Plows—Janes- 
ville Riding or Walking Cultivators— 
Janesville Disk Cultivators—or Janes- 
ville Disk Harrows. 


The Janesville Machine Co., 
«4 Center St., Janesville, Wis. 


The Janesville Machine Co., 
34 Center Street, Janesville, Wis. 


Please mai! me free booklet on Corn Planters. 
Also free booklets on Janesville Riding Culti- 
vators, Walking Cultivators, Riding Plows, 
Walking Plows, Disk Cultivators, Disk ows. 
(Cross out ones you do not want.) 
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ible minerals. 


indestructibie. ‘This is 


even scorched. 


AeoL 
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consists of layer on layer of Asbestos (stone) Felt securely 
cemented together with Trinidad Lake Asphalt—two indestruct- 
J-M Asbestos Roofing is therefore practically 
roven by the fact that it is still in 
good condition on many buildings where it has been in service for more 
than a quarter century without paint, gravel or repairs. 

It has withstood the fierce flames of a plumber’s blow torch for nearly an 
hour without injury or without the boards to which it was nailed being 


ie: Your Roof was 
aoe or Stone! 


You wouldn’t think of putting paint 
or gravel on it to water-proof and 
preserve it. 

&,. You wouldn’t worry about it rotting, 


rusting, drying out, melt- 
ing or deteriorating in any 
way. 

And you wouldn’t be 
alarmed if sparks or burn- 
ing embers fell on your 
roof. 

J-M Asbestos Roofing is 
practically such a stone 
roofing. 


IM 














Half a century of roofing experience and our positive guarantee of 


satisfaction is behind J-M Asbestos Roofing. 


This roofing is suitable for all kinds of buildings in any climate. 
Your dealer sells J-M Asbestos Roofing—if not, send your order to our 


nearest Branch. 


Sample of Asbestos Rock, FREE | 


We want to send you a sample of the odd rock from which this roofing 


is made. ; 
of crude Asbestos and Book No. 11 53 


Simply write our nearest house on a postal and ask for a piece 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


sbest ES: Asbestos Roofings, Packings, 
ee ASRESTOS Eleasical Suppies, Esc! 
imore Cleveland Ka Cit Mi fi Omaha : St. Louis : 
— ails eos Angeles. New Orleans Philadelphia San Francisco 
| Chicago Detroit Milwaukee lew Yor! Pittsburgh Seattle 


For Canada: -THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED 


Toronto, Ont. 


Montreal, Que. 





Winnipeg. Man. 


Vancouver, B.C. 1578 





This Corn Planter Plants With 
Human Finger Accuracy 










All you do is drive. 


A Wonder-Working Machine that Measures Distance, Counts and Plants Seed as by Hand. 
This remarkable planter does the rest. 
or slow, the positive force feed valve of the Rock Island regulates the drop; every row is as 
Straight as a string. Actual tests prove that no planter ever equalled this one in accuracy 
ofdrop. Can change instantly the number of kernels without stopping or leaving seat. Nor 
is the Rock Island No. 1 equalled in strength and simplicity of operation. 





Convertible Drop 
Plants flat or round 
seeds. Fiat and edge 
drop plates changed in 
a jiffy. No complicat- 
ed parte. Simplicity 
throughout. 


The Perfect Clutch 
The only driving clutch and va- 
riable device that will stand up 
under severe use. Bearings 
wider, better than all others, 
insure perfect and continuous 
aligoment. 
















No matter whether you go fast 


Rock Island No. 1 
Corn Planter 
Saves Soll, Time, Labor 


Over 25 years’ experience is back of 
this plonter and the service it renders. 
In addition to the most accurate drop, 
it has the most durable and perfect 


ct it. Thosp 
alore indicate,the splendid efficiency 
of the No. L. Let us point out_othe 
big advantages. See the Rock Island 
dealer at the first opportunity. 


Write for FREE Booklet 

Send a card tonight. Back comes 
all the interesting, money-saving pare 
ticulars that have made this planter 
famous. Don't put off. Write tonight. 
Rock Island Plow Company 
443A Second Ave., Rock Isiand, iti. 











never affec two features 












- SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS E- VARNISHES 
: 7 


FOR THE FARM 


The best protection for your barns, corn cribs 
and outbuildings is Sherwin-Williams Com- 
monwealth Barn Red. A bright, handsome 
red,made especially forthe purpose. Greatest 
covering capacity, spreads well under brush 
and looks best longest. Sold by dealers 
everywhere. Ask for color cards. 





Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co, 4! Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Wheat By-Products as Milk Producing Feeds 


By Prof. Harry Snyder, Chemist, Russell-Miller Milling Company. 


With the present high price of but- 
ter and milk, the dairyman is inter- 
ested in not only making milk and but- 
ter at the lowest cost, but also in ex- 
tending the period of lactation of his 
cows to the maximum. Cows differ in- 
dividually as to the length of the milk- 
giving period, but notwithstanding this 
individuality, feed is also an important 
factor in keeping up the flow of milk. 
The nearer the dairyman reaches the 
basis of rational feeding, the better 
the conditions for a prolonged lacta- 
tion period. Feeds, however, differ 
materially as to their value for main- 
taining the flow of milk. 

The by-products of wheat obtained 
in toe milling of flour have long been 
held in high esteem, and justly so, for 
milk production. Some feeders prefer 
bran, while others prefer shorts or 
middlings for dairy stock. Compara- 
tive feeding trials with bran and shorts 
have shown little if any difference in 
their feeding value. An intersting test 
by one of the state experiment stations 


has shown that in the case of individ- | 





ual cows some gave best returns from | 


bran, while others made a better show- 
ing from middlings. This is quite 
like humans in showing a preference 
for certain foods; call it “whim,” or 
“idiosyncrasy,” or what you will, it is 
always a good thing to observe, as far 
as consistent, in both human and ani- 
mal feeding. Tests have also shown 
that low-grade flour, or feeding flour, 
as Red Dog, has a high milk producing 
value. 

Singtlar as it may seem, there ap- 
pear to have been no feeding tests 
made with a mixture of bran, shorts, 
and feeding flour, in the proportions 
as obtained in milling of flour, and 
known as mixed wheat feed, to deter- 
mine its value in comparison with bran 
or shorts alone. It is reasonable to 
expect such a mixture to be more di- 
gestible than bran alone, and to give 
better results in milk production, as 
the mixture has a higher degree of 
palatability and is in better mechani- 
cal condition than are the constituent 
parts individually considered. 

Digestion experiments 
have shown that the protein nutrient 
ranges in digestibility frem 70.2 to 82.3 


| per cent, the average digestibility be- 


ing 75.8 per cent, while the protein in 
wheat middlings ranges in digestibil- 
ity from 75.6 to 84.8, with an average 
of 79.8. These figures are given in 
Bulletin No. 77, Office of Experiment 
Stations, United States Department of 
Agriculture, on “The Digestibility of 
American Feeding Stuffs.” No results 
are given for Red Dog or feeding flour, 
but it is reasonable to expect a higher 
degree of digestibility than in the case 
of either bran or middlings. Experi- 
ments have shown that when two food 
materials somewhat alike in chemical 
composition, but differing in mechan- 
ical make-up, are combined in a ration 
a slightly higher degree of digestibil- 
ity results than is the case when eith- 
er food is fed alone. Also from the ex- 
perience of some close observing 
dairymen, it has been found that a 
mixed wheat feed gives better results 
than bran or middlings alone. 

The term “mixed feed,’ without 
qualification, has justly begn held in 
rather low esteem by feeders because 
of its indefiniteness as to composition 
and source of constituents. But mixed 
wheat feed, consisting of bran, mid- 
dlings and Red Dog fiour obtained in 
the milling of wheat is a definite prod- 
uct and one of high feeding value. 
Mixed wheat feed should not contain 
any of the screenings or debris mate- 
rials removed in the cleaning of wheat. 
If the screenings are present, but ob- 
scured by fine grinding, their presence 
should be stated on the package or 
label. 

When mixed wheat feed is obtained 
from the milling of strong, hard, glu- 
tinous wheat, thoroughly cleaned, 
washed, dried and scoured before mill- 
ing, and where none of the screenings 
or debris are ground with the feed— 
such a product has an exceptionally 
high feeding value, containing a large 
amount of protein, the minimum of 
fiber, ard the highest degree of palat- 
ability and digestibility; it is an ideal 
dairy feed. 

The quality of the dairy products 
from wheat feeds is good. It is a 
well-known fact that some feeds tend 
to produce abnormally hard, tallowy 


|, buiter, while others tend to produce 


with bran | 








soft, “mushy” butter. Wheat by-prog. 
ucts produce the best quality of but. 
ter, of medium firmness, and of gooq 
texture. e 

The value of the manure produceg 
from the feeding of wheat by-productg 
is particularly worthy of consideration, 
A ton of high-grade mixed wheat feed 
will contain about $12 worth of the 
three constituents of fertility: nitro. 
gen, phosphoric acid and potash; this 
is upwards of $5 worth more than ob- 
tained from the feeding of farm grains, 
A ton of high-grade mixed wheat feeq 
will contain about $12 worth of fertij. 
ity if purchased in the form of a com. 
mercial fertilizer. From 80 to 95 per 
cent of this value can be obtained in 
the manure from animals fed upon 
the mixed feed, depending upon the 
way in which the manure is handled 
and cared for. In addition to serving 
as a valuable food, it also returns a 
valuable manurial product. 

Mixed wheat feed contains the idea] 
amount and balance of nutrients for 
milk production. In this connection, 
Doctor Jordan, director of the New 
York state experiment station, in his 
work on “The Feeding of Animals,” 
says, on page 228: “Wheat offals— 
No commercial feeding stuffs are re- 
garded with greater favor, or are more 
widely and largely purchased by the 
American feeders than the by-products 
from milling wheat. Wheat bran and 
middlings are cattle feeds of standard 
excellence, whether we consider com. 
position, palatableness, or their rela- 
tion to the quality of dairy products.” 








It’s Easy to 
Unload Hay, Corn 
Fodder, Etc. 


with this light, 


convenient 


Common Sense 


Hay Sli 

Has no cumbersome slats 
or spreaders to break and 
cause trouble. Delivers the 
load flat just as it was on 
wagon. Will not spread or 
allow hay to tumble out, 
Need only one sling lock and 
require no changing of trip 
rope. Will fill barn loft to 
very topand pull back easily. 
Can be used with any carrier. 


30 Days Free 


to prove these claims. Write for full par- 
ticulars. 


THE OLSON MFG. COMPANY 
200 Olson St., | ALBERT LEA, MINN. 








em elie) a 
Absorbent 


Has No Equal for Cure of 


injured tendons, bone- 
spavin, curbs, splints, 
ringbone, sidebone, 


py 
lasting ea thoroughpin, bog- 
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Carry this kit in teil 
Bonk Wagon Box, 7 an 
nder,Mower,etc, 
Contains tools for 2 
every repair need. 


Nine tools y 
designed for the re | 
farmer’s use. With the 
BONNER "“Sr"> 
KIT 

you can tighten any nut anywhere, rivet sections, cut 
off bolt heads, cut wire, stretch wire, pull staples, 
make new staples, stretch binder canvas, etc. Bon- 
ner’s Pry test farmer’s tool made for 
off siding, raises floors, pu!'!s 
n: as as aman can reach— them straicht. 
Alitools drop forged steel, finely tempered. Ali in 
strong canvas case. If local hardware store 

















cannot supply you send us your deaier’s name. 
C. 5. BONNER MPG. yi. 
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POTATOES HARVESTED BY HOGS. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“| want to plant some potatoes this 
season, and intend to turn tke 


oming 
as right into the field and let them 
pe them up. I am therefore inter- 


1 in getting a variety of potatoes 


estec : 
that will yield heavily regardless of 
quality. What Variety would you rec- 
ommend?” 


This scheme sounds impractical. The 
potato is one of the most expensive 
farm crops grown, and under average 
corn belt conditions the total cost per 
acre, 
least $18. Two hundred bushels would 
be more than the average acre yield. 
Experiments indicate that these 200 
bushels would have about the same 
nog feeding value as forty bushels of 
corn. 4 

A much better root crop for hogs is 


artichokes. No one has had much ex- 
perience with them as yet in this coun- 
try, but the yield is much heavier than 
with potatoes, and the feeding value 
for hogs seems to be about the same. 
At the Oregon experiment station the 
artichokes were found to yield about 


700 bushels per acre, and to give very 
good results with hogs. For some rea- 
son, however, experienced hog men 
have used them very little, possibly 
because they are hard to eradicate. 

Experiments up to date have indi- 
cated beyond a doubt that alfalfa is 
the best field crop for hogs. Clover is 
almost as good, but of course a stand 
of neither of these could be secured 
for this year. Our correspondent wants 
something as a substitute for pasture 
when it is short and dry. Why doesn’t 
he consider rape, soy beang, cowpeas, 
or sorghum. He should send to the 
Missouri experiment station, at Colum- 
bia, for bulletin 95, which tells how to 
use these crops to get the best results. 

Answering the question directly, we 
will say that the Carman No. 3 is one 
of the ehaviest yielding varieties of 
potatoes. In Germany they grow for 
the production of alcohol very coar-ze, 
large-yielding varieties. So far as we 
know, none of these are grown in this 
country. If our correspondent would 
write to the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., he 
might possibly be able to find where 
he could get the seed. 





CATALPA QUESTIONS. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“How far apart should catalpa spe- 


ciosa trees be set in the row? How 
far apart should the rows be set? 
Should the young catalpa trees be cut 


off the year after planting, so that they 
will grow straighter and faster? These 
trees are to be used mostly for fence 


posts.” 


The authorities are divided as to 
which is better, close planting or thin 
planting for catalpa trees. Some say 
that they should be planted thickly, 
four by four or six by three, the idea 
being that trees planted so thickly 
will, by crowding, cause each other to 
£row straight, and also that the dense 
shade will keep the grass and weeds 
irom growing. When thin planting is 
us¢ d the trees are set seven by. seven 
or eight by eight. By the time they 
are eight or ten years old they are 
thiuned until they are twelve to fifteen 
jeet apart each way. By thin planting 
there is not so much competition be- 
tween the roots for plant food and be- 
tween the leaves for sunlight. 
shoots start out, though, and the 
trunks are not so likely to grow 
Straight unless special pains are taken 
to rub off these side shoots each year. 
When a permanent plantation is being 
started for telephone posts or other 
large timber, we would prefer the thin 
panting, but for fence posts we be- 
eve that the close planting would 
five the largest returns on ordinary 
soil. Rows four feet apart and trees 
Six feet apart in the row should give 
_ results on ordinary corn belt 
Pic agape young catalpa trees be cut 
back a year or two after being trans- 
pianted? There is a wide difference 
of opinion on this point. An Ohio man 
who has grown over 100 acres of ca- 
talpa trees claims that catalpas should 
not be cut back, but that when the 
young trees start to throw out side 
shoots early in the spring, they should 
si gone over by a man with gloves 
n and the shoots rubbed off, the tip 
Shoot only being left. 


tion is done when the young shoots 


ére only an inch or two long, our Ohio 


If this opera- | 


Side | 


exclusive of harvesting, fs at the | 





friend claims that one man can go 
over 2,000 trees in a day. By treating 
his trees in this manner he has se- 
cured perfectly straight, strong, rapid- 
growing trees. When the rubbing off 
process is done in the spring, care 
must be taken not to rub off the leaves 
—in the axils of which the young 
shoots are found. This man planted 
his trees at the rate of 1,000 to the 
acre, in rows five feet apart and eight 
feet apart in the row. 

Some growers claim that the only 
way to secure straight, large posts in 
a short time is to cut the trees back 
a year or two after transplanting. This 
is done in the spring, in March or 
April, before growth starts. The re- 
sult of the cutting back is that three 
or four sprouts start out from the 
stump. All but one must then be 
rubbed off, and this one, having the en- 
tire foed supply of the roots, grows 
wonderfully rapid, and in one season 
will grow as much as ordinary seed- 
lings will in four or five. Such growth 
is soft and easily broken, cases being 
on record where a strong wind in June 
broke off half of the rapidly growing 
sprouts. It is thought by some that 
the fence posts grown in this way are 
not as durable as those coming from 
wood grown less rapidly. 





THE TIME TO SOW ALFALFA, 


Notwithstanding the many articles 
which have appeared in Wallaces’ 
Farmer on the subject of sowing al- 
falfa, we continue to receive inquiries 
from subscribers who ask for informa- 
tion on this subject. For example, we 
have the following from a Grundy 
county, Iowa, subscriber: 

“T have five acres of very rich, level 
land, which I wish to get into alfalfa. 
What is the best time of the year to 
sow it? The land is quite foul. How 
much alfalfa seed should I sow, and 
is it best to put in a nurse crop with 
ae?” 

Other letters asking the same ques- 
tions indicate that our friends are not 





The Only Drill 
With a Perfect 


Furrow Opener ' 


* Here’s the drill that will greatly in- 
crease your crops and profits, just as it 
has done for hundreds of other progres- 
sive farmers. It is equipped with our 
wonderful DISC SHOE FURROW 
OPENER, the only one that combines 


every advantage of the simgle disc for cutting trash and penetrating hard 
ound. with every advantage of the soe, for forming the furrow and deposit- 
gthe grain. It’s the only furrow opener that packs the seed bed after the dise 
has opened the furrow. The shoe carries the seed to the do//om of the packed fur- 

Every seed is sown at aproper,evendepth. So every 


vow. Every seed counts. 



















S a Even if you have a new drill of some other make, it 

Our Bw WAZ will pay you well to discard it and buy a New Peoria. 
F z H : gh Do not think that the wonderful Disc Shoe Furrow Opener 
amous is the only advantage of the New Peoria Drill. Every 
Disc Let us prove it. Let us 


stalk comes up and ripens even/y and the grain 
prevents any dirt from falling into the furrow untilafier the seed is deposited, 


The New Peoria Drill— 


is the only one equipped with this Disc Shoe Furrow Opener. So the 
New Peoria is the drill that is sure to ¢ucrease your crops and save your 
seed. It is the drill that insures every seed the three essential require- 
ments for successfully growing small grain—Heat, Air and Moisture, 


other Y a is just as superior. , 
send you a dooklet and all the facts and figures, also 

Opinions of men who know. Send your name @ 
ress on a pustal now. It’s worth money for 

you to know all the detail: 


















vades up best. The shoe 


PEORIA DRILL AND SEEDER CO. 
2405 North Perry St., Peoria, Illinois 





reading the Farmer as carefully as 
they should. In our issues of Febru- 
ary 2d and February 9th will be found 
articles which practically answer all 
questions of this kind. Once more let 
us say that in the territory east of the 
Missouri river we think late summer 
or early fall seeding is better for al- 
falfa than spring seeding. In all of 
this territory we are practically as- 
sured of rains in late July and early 
August which will give the newly seed- 
ed alfalfa a good start, and it will be 
just as far ahead the next spring as if 
it had been sowed in the spring. The 
reason for this late seeding is indi- 
cated in the case of this correspond- 





ent. He says his land is very foul. If 
he sows his alfalfa in the spring on 
foul land, the weeds will probably 
cause him a good deal of bother, if 
not entirely destroy the stand. The 
thing for him to do is to grow a crop 
of small grain or of potatoes or some- 
thing which he can get off the ground 
early. As soon as the spring crop is 
off the ground, disk the land, then 
plow it, harrow it, disk it and prepare 
a first-class seed bed and sow the al- 
falfa at the rate of fifteen to twenty 
pounds to the acre. In a normal sea- 
son it will make a growth of six inches 
to a foot before winter, and will fur- 
nish a good crop the next year. 








from the drudgery that éills. 


at the cost of a few cents a day. 


The engine clamps direct to 


Fits Any 
Pump 
and 
Makes It 
Hump! 


Patented in the United 
States, Canada and other 
foreign countries. Other 
patents applied for. 
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portant working parts enclosed in dust-proof case. 
Self-governing. 
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Fresh, Cool Water Makes Stock Thrive 


Pumps Like a Giant! 


Works Without Pay! Works Every Day! Never 


"THOUSANDS of Fuller & Johnson Farm Pump Engines have been 
pumping for years—in all parts of the country—pumping like tireless giants. 
Working without pay at the hardest tasks. 


Winter or summer is all the same to the sturdy Farm Pump Engine. 


Becomes a Part of the Pump 


the pump, without bothersome belts or pump jacks. 
No anchor posts, no special platform required. Just 
hitch it to the pump and Zé? ’er go/ 


Fuller & Johnson 


Needs No Belt— 
Needs No “Jack” 


Farm Pump Engine 


A “Quality” Engine All Through! for the proot—we've got it! 


The high quality of the engine, the workmanship and materials, equal best automobile engines. 





Needs no attention while running. 





Freeing men, women and children 
Supplying water for every need. Doing many other 
kinds of work while pumping. The capacity of the Farm Pump Engine is 


270 to 2,450 Gallons Per Hour, the Year ’Round 


—depending on depth of well and size of cylinders. These wonderful engines have 
enormous pumping capacity. They are giving farmers an abundant water supply 


Perfectly air-cooled, without fans. 
Has 4-inch pulley for running separator, 
washer, etc., while pumping. The fewdemands we have had for repairs speak voiumes for the gua/ity. 


Send Coupon for FREE ENGINE BOOKS at Once 


Get the book that tells the amazing story of the Fuller & Johnson Farm Pump Engine. 
the engine through and through—how it works—what it does—what owners say about its convenience, 
economy and power. 

Ask for name of nearest dealer who has the engine on exhibition. Address at once— 


= ao Fuller & Johnson Mfg. Co., 3 Wermouth St., Madison, Wis. 


Estab. 1840) Manufacturers of Farnous Fuller & Johnson Double-Efficiency Engines 


es! 
























Helps the Wife 
and Daughters 


This picture shows how the en- 
gine helps the women folks run 
cream separators, washing ma- 
chines, etc. It is just as willing to 
help the dovs by turning the grind- 
Stone, the fanning mil or similar 
machines. 


Protects Life and 
Property From FIRE! 


The engine can throw a stream 
90 feet high, giving splendid fire 
protection. 

It has saved thousands of dollars’ 
worth of property from fire—ask& 


Im- 
Self-oiling. 


Describes 
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*=RUSH COUPON! 


ay 7) 

Y\\ § FULLER & JOHNSON MFG. Co. 

Y * 8 3 Wermeuth Street, Madison, Wis. 
Please send me your Engine Catalogs as indi- 


cated below. 
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Questions First 


before you buy a rod of fence. 


KIND OF WIRE? You want « wire 


that is springy, 
but not_brittle. We make the wire for 
Square Deal Fence in our own wire mills 
right next to our fence factory. We make 
{ it hard enough to be springy, but not 
brittle — then we galvanize it heavily 
and evenly. 


SIZE OF WIRE? Be careful about 


———__—e tie Comparative 
size and weight of the stay and strand 
i are 


SQUARE DEAL 
FENCE | 


with any other, strand for strand, stay ios | | 





















stay, and see why fencing we made 
years ago is still giving good service. 


HOW IS IT WOVEN? See the 


Square 
Deal Lock—"‘the knot with a grip that 
will not elip.”’ Bee the wavy strand wires 
that spring Square Deal fencing back into 
lace after sudden heavy strains and kee 
t tight and trim the whole year round. 
See the one-piece stay wires that prevent 
sagging, bagging and buckling to let the 
pigs under—requires fewer posts, saving 
money, time and labor. 
Get Square Deal Prices 
Before You Buy 
We'll send you our Jatest fence catalog, 
price list, local dealer's name and a high 
grade, four-section, 2 ft. folding 
rule, all FREE. A postal will do. 


tone Steel & Wire Co. 
S00 tndustrial Street (6) 
DORIA ° . ILLINOIS 
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YY” Made from thorough- 
ly Galvanized O 
earth stee! wire. Our 
free Catalog shows 100 
styles and heights of (4 
hog,farmand poultry (7 
fence at from 


113 CentsaRodUp 


4 Sold on S0daysfreetrial. If not satisfied re- 

y turn it at our expense and we will refund 

yourmoney. 80-rod spool of Ideal galvanized 
BARBED WIRE $1.40 


| Write today for large Free Catalogue. 
KITSELMAN BROS. Box 296 Muncie, Indiana. 
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All-Steel Gates are cheapest and 
best. Don’t monkey with broken board gates 


which continually need repairing, or wire netting 
gates that rust and go to pieces and are easily 
bent and broken by stock. 
bull and colt proof. 
never have to replace them. 


C. L. GADE, 25 Main St., 


BROWN FEN 


Every Gade gate is 
Get Gade gates and you will 
Shipped on trial. 

lowa Falls, lowa 














: ~~ 43 CENTS 
a —) 1 - i - lol om el — 


RUSTPROOF: BULLSTRONG: PIG TIGHT 
Fencesfor horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, chickens,etc. 
Special low bargetn prices, We pay the freight. 
Ornamental Lawn Fences and Gates 
Send for catalog Brown Fence & Wire Co. 
and sample Dept.72 Cleveland, Ohio 








Don’t Rust Farm Fence 


galvanized.Sold 
to farmers 
ufacturers’ prices. 
Also Poultry and 
Wire and 
Sidetrack 

















Catalog 
Get Special Offer. W! 


THE WARD FENCE 
BOX 383, DECATUR, 


5 
Fenn’s Post Hole Auger 
handles hard pan soils. Free booklet on reqnest. 
THE FENN MFG. COMPANY, Charlotte, Mich, 
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| Since the use of the 


LIME-SULPHUR FOR SPRAYING. 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 
“We wish to make 600 gallons of 
commercial lime-sulphur for spraying 
our own fruit trees. We have a trac- 
tion engine, and propose to boil it with 
steam in a round wooden tank. How 
big should the tank be? Please tell us 
all about how to make it.” . 
Lime-sulphur is a spray recently dis- 
covered and used by leading orchard- 
‘s as the best spray to prevent scab. 
rot, rust, and similar fungus diseases 
of fruit. Used in the winter-time, it 
makes a splendid spray for scales. 
Commercial lime-sulphur may be 
bought ready-made on the market at 
a cost of around 20 cents per gallon. 
One gaiion is enough to make about 
ten gallons of spray. The man who 
has two or three acres or less to spray 
will probably find it more convenient 
and just as cheap to buy his lime-sul- 





phur already prepared. The man with | 


a large orchard who wishes to make | 


more than one hundred gallons should 
learn how to make it at home. He 
should send to his experiment station 
for directions. Nearly all of the sta- 
tions now send out circulars giving 
complete directions for making lime- 
sulphur wash. Bulletin No. 289, of 
the New York experiment station, at 
Ithaca, and Bulletins oNs. 329 and 
330 of the New York experiment sta- 
tion at Geneva are excellent bulletins 
on lime sulphur. 
tin No. 99, of the Pennsylvania station 
at State College, Center county, Penn- 
sylvania, is good. In Bulletin No. 330 
of the New York experiment station 
at Geneva, it is stated that fifty gal- 
lons of the commercial lime-sulphur 
cost about $9. In an experiment at 
this station, fifty gallons of home-made 
lime-sulphur of the same composition 
was made at a total expense of labor 
and material at from $3.60 to $4.07. 

The things needed to make lime- 
sulphur at home are a tank or cooker 
(100 gallons is a good size), a measur- 
ing stick, a strainer and a hydrometer. 
The measuring stick is simply a lath 
which is used to measure the solution 
in the cooker. It should be marked 
off so as to tell when there are six, 
eight, ten, fifteen, twenty, etc., gallons 
in the cooker. The strainer is to be 
used for the purpose of taking out 
the sediment after the wash has been 
prepared. The hydrometer is not ab- 
solutely necessary, but is convenient 
when large quantities of the spray 
are handled to tell when it is diluted 
to just the right point. 

To make fifty gallons of lime-sul- 
phur, buy fifty pounds of pure stone 
lime (quicklime, lime which has never 
been slaked) and 100 pounds of pure 
powdered sulphur. Then put about ten 
gallons of water in the cooker and 
heat; then put in the lime and slake 
it; then add the sulphur and stir thor- 
oughly. Then add five or six gallons 
of water, enough to make a thin paste. 
Stir some more, and then add water 
enough to make fifty gallons. You tell 
the amount by the measuring stick. 
Then boil until the sulphur scum on 
top is gone. Then add water to the 
sixty-gallon mark and boil down to the 
fifty-gallon mark, stirring well all the 
while. It takes about an hcur’s boil- 
ing altogether to make the finished 
product. Then strain it free from sed- 
iment and put away till needed. For 
ordinary spraying it will take about 
eight parts of water to one part of the 
concentrated solution; the exact quan- 
tity varies and should be determined 
exactly by means of the hydrometer. 
hydrometer is 
slightly complicated, we refer those 
who are interested in making the lime- 
sulphur spray at home to the bulletins 
above mentioned. 





LEADING HORSE STATES, 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Which state is ahead, Iowa or IIli- 
nois, in raising and having good 
horses?” 

According to the 1910 census figures 
Iowa stands first in total number of 
horses with 1,489,225 and Illinois is 
second with 1,450,406, Texas is third 
with 1,157,749, and Kansas is fourth 
with 1,144,370. In value of horses 
Iowa comes first with a total of $177,- 
658,734; Illinois is second with $163,- 
062,351; Missouri is third with $113,- 
707,841, and Kansas is fourth with 
$112,543,535. For average value per 
head in these four states, Iowa comes 
first with $128.42; Illinois second with 
$120.54, Missouri third with $113.23, 
end Kansas fourth with $106.10, 


Pennsylvania Bulle- | 

















Rush Your Plowing Thru 


ON’T depend on horses, They’re time killers and 


money losers. Get a Hart- Parr tractor and operate 

your plows in 6, 8 and 10 bottom gangs. You’re ready in TEN 
MINUTES to catch the fine weather periods—and done before they 
go. Cuts a great chunk out of your season’s plowing bill, Soon pays 
for itself on as little! as_250 acres. 


Hart-Parr Oil Tractor 


its wheels. One man can run it. Works 
even 24 hoursif necessary. Completely cuts 
out expensive feed, driver, coal and water 
bills, etc. No complicated parts. With our 
man’s coaching, any bright farm hand can 
run it. 

Discs, Seeds, Harrows at one operation. 


Plows Deep—Turns a far deeper furrow 
than horses ever could. Cuts steadily thru 
hardest, frostiest ground. Leaves a rich 
seed bed thickly filled with new, life-giving 
plant food that means 20 to 30 percent in- 
crease in yield. 

Costs Little to operate. Uses cheapest D D 
KEROSENE for fuel, on all loads, and in This saves one-half to two-thirds time and 
all kinds of weather. Expense stops with gives seedsa fresh bed. New 40 B.H.P, 


° 99 
Special Model for “‘Corn-Belt” Farmers 
Saves Hundreds of Dollars Yearly 
Write quick for prices, catalog and full details on it, and free booklet “Plowing and 
Tilling With a Modern Farm Horse.” 


8 
590 Renter feet ‘Chesien Cte, een 


HART-PARR CO. 





“McDonald 

Pitless”  .@=“ees 
Steel Frame SS 
Wagon and Stock S 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The McDonald Bros. Pitless Scale Co., Pleasant Hill, Mo. 
and New Castle, Ind., is now owned by the Moline Plow Co., 
Moline, IIl., and the “McDonald Pitless” Scale will be made and 
sold only by the latter concern. 

The Original Pitless Scale—20 years on the market—21,942 
in use. Every Scale sold on a 10-year U. S. Standard Guarantee. 

Patented Protected Bearings Insure Accuracy. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY 


Dept. 20 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 








Yes, sir, full of them—24 points of exclusive merit over any other 
spreader. Note these—carries twice the load—lighter draft—wider, 


evener spreading—no choking—yet it tracks 
with standard wagon. 
Write for full Information 


Our catalogue is a book you ought to read to find out 
how the New Idea Spreader has gone ahead while 
others stand still. Ever hear of the great Hartman 
S contest? You never will—from others. Let us tell 
~ you. Write for complete literature today. 
EA SPREAD 


‘Coldwater, Ohio. 





STRONGEST FENCE MADE | 


















































contains feuce information you should-have. 


COILED SPRING FENCE CO. Box32 








Winchester, Ind. THE CLEVELAND FENCE & GATE C0. 


March 8, 1919, 
| 











Manure Spreader 
Full of New Ideas 






a M FACTORY DIRECT TO FARM HET ee ee ce 
r 26-inch Hog Fence,__.___ by npr b 1912 catae 
P 47-inch Farm Fence,..23%e. | LOM nes aay aon 

¢ Poultry Fence....30c. | | TUIMITMIEG beautiful styles of home and 
b> 80-rod spool Barb Wire, $1.40 | | HHIUNUUINUMIIRIM farm fencing and gates. We 
1a styles and heights. Eree Catalog | WA pay freight. 





165 E. 55th Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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GATE 


Nothing like it has ever been 
built before—nothing to excel it 
can be made. Made of bigh car- 
bon steel tubing and large, stiff 
No. 9 wires, 80 thoroughly gal- 
vanized that they can’t peel. It 
is rust-proof, wear-proof and as 
near accident-proof as biman 
skill can make it. Another fea- 
ture is the automatic latch that 
works without adjustment. 

There are other superiorities. 
other reasons why you should 
own my New Iowa Gates, Get 
my Gate Book. Take my word 
for it, if. you want my new gates 





a. aS « ‘ 


JOS. B CLAY 


after you read about them, il make hid for you 
toget them. Select style andsize and I'll ship as 
many gates as you want. Use them 60 days. If sat- 


istied, pay my special low price. If not, reship at 
iny expense, and the trial will not have cost you a 


ent. 
Ww rite me personally, Jos. B, Clay, Manager. 


JOWAGATECO., 5 Clay St. Cedar Falls, Ia. 






























Time savers™money savers 
no valuable time wasted digging 
snow, ice or rubbish away from the 
Peerless Gates—raise and swing over 
all obstructions. 
Nothing gets under their rust-proof coat. 
Every part, frame, filling, hinges and 
latch carries a heavy coat of galvanizing. 
_ Extra heavy frames, nearly two inches 
in diameter; all No. 9 wire filling 
Peerless Fencing, crossbars 6 inches 
apart, three 3-inch spaces at the bottom. 

A double latch no animal can work 
and a barb wire top that discourages 
reaching over, 

Ask your dealer for the Peerless Gate; 
if he won't supply you, write direct. 


Peerless Wire Fence Co., somone. 














































_.. steel Gate Bargains. 
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F Trojan Steel Gates 


Soid Direct From factory to You. 
Built of heavy weight, brazedseam, High Car- 
eel Tubing. Heavy close mesh. Galvan- 

teners. Easily adjusted to swing over 
sort stock, etc. Don’t waste time and 
; with ordinary gates. Use TroJan 
gates and do away with gate troubles. 

Our $10,000 Bond Guarantees 
you entire satisfaction or your money back. 
No oth ates like these. Made right—look 
t d work right. 

poe re of F 
and up. Big 
lly illustrat- Gate: 
ving complete | yve ¢°t Potion for 
on and prices \gate proper in each 
ree on request, 0 
J. K. VORBEES, Mér., \ Sou ne Sy. 

™ % Tr . 
eos CO., Youcan do card now 

ue in St, m i 
Cedar Falls, Towa. for to Ra"Voorhees 
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facture Lawn and 
o users only, a m Farm Fence. 


9 Cheap as Wood. _ 






ng Selldirect 
gente. © y nufact pri 

urtean rcatalog ia Free. Write fof it today. 
___ VATE MFG. CO, 967 10th St.. Terre Haute, Ind. 
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LAWN FENCE 


V FIG J ——~ Many designs. Cheap as 
KIL | wood. = pace Catalogue 
Tee. fal Pri 
Churehes and Cemeteries. 
Coiled Spring Fence Co, 
= W Winchester. Ind. 





TO RESTORE FERTILITY ON 
SANDY LAND. 


A farmer from northern Iowa writes 
us that he has bought over a hundred 
acres of sandy land, which has been 
poorly farmed for a long time. No at- 
tempt has been made to seed it to 
grass so far as he knows. He expects 
some trouble in getting it in grass. He 
would willingly lose the use of it for 
this year, if he could make the catch 
of grass more certain. He has thought 
of sowing a light nurse crop and pas- 
turing, but wonders if the soil, being 
loose, would not be injured by the 
tramping of stock. He says the only 
way his neighbors have had any suc- 
cess on similar land has been by seed- 
ing to succotash and pasturing. He 
has been advised to sow grass seed the 
last time the corn is plowed, and 
wants our opinion on the whole sub- 
ject of restoring fertility to worn out 
sandy land. 

What the land needs is humus. It 
is not probable that there is enough 
manure convenient to cover it, or even 
a quarter of it. Therefore, he must 
grow his own humus. Now if that land 
was ours, we would not expect much 
from it this year. If we had live stock 
that we wished to pasture, we would 
seed down enough of it to succotash, 
clover and timothy, and pasture it. 
The tramping of the live stock will not 
hurt the land, but on the other hand 
will help it by compacting it. He must 
be careful, however, to have his grass 
seeds well covered. After preparing 
the land we would sow the grass seed 
and disk it in together with the oats, 
giving them the same covering. On 
sandy land grass seed requires about 
twice the covering in an ordinary sea- 
son that it would on clay land. We 
would put on enough stock to keep the 
succotash fairly well pastured down, 
and mow the rest for hay when in the 
dough stage. 

We would take another piece of this 
land, plow it early, or disk it, if that 
is sufficient, and somewhere from the 
first to the tenth of May we would sow 
it to clover and timothy, giving it the 


| full use of the land, harrowing it first 


to kill any weed seeds that may ger- 
minate. If weeds came up later and 
threatened to smother the clover, we 
would clip them back. Pasture it 
lightly in the fall, if the growth is lux- 
uriant, but leave plenty for covering. 

We would take another field and 
treat it as the first, except that we 
would sow sweet clover at the rate of 
about fifteen pounds to the acre along 
in May. If we intended the field for 
corn, we would plow that under late in 
the fall. 

If we needed hay for winter, we 
would take another field, plow it along 
in May or early in June, seed it to an 
early variety of cowpeas and use it for 
hay. 

All these crops will add humus,, and 
humus is what that farm needs, and 
humus it must have if its to be a 
profitable investment. 





MOLDY, FROZEN OR SPOILED 
SILAGE. 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“What is the cause and effect of blue 
mold in silage? It seems to appear in 
small chunks a few inches in diameter 
with good silage all around. I have 
been told that it was deadly poison to 
all kinds of stock. Is there any danger 
in feeding frozen silage to stock?” 

Moldy and spoiled silage should nev- 
er be fed any kind of stock but it is 
especially dangerous to pregnant fe- 
males and to sheep and horses. No 
one seems to know exactly what it is 
about spoiled or moldy silage that 
makes it poisonous. Mold and bac- 
teria in silage evidently form poison- 
ous by-products. The thing to do is to 
prevent the growth of mold and bac- 
teria by putting up the silage at the 
right time and packing it tightly in an 
air tight silo. Silage which is too dry 
to pack tightly is especially liable to 
mold. To prevent trouble corn which 
is cut too dry should be wet when it is 
put in and special pains taken to pack 
it in tightly, weights being put on top 
of it if necessary. 

Frozen silage is not always danger- 
ous, but sometimes causes trouble, 
especially in sheep. Frozen silage 
after being thawed. out, may be fed 
safely if it has not spoiled or molded. 
It spoils and molds, though, much 
quicker than any other silage and 
must be fed soon after it is thawed out. 
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ORIGINAL & 
GENUINE 


STEEL POSTS 


— pasture is 
the mother of 


the farm. The per- 
manent pasture 
should be divided 
into fields by the 
use of woven wire 
fences. 


Fields should be 
of such size that each 
one will be pastured 
off in from 8 to 10 
days. The number 
of fields will depend 
on the growth of the 
grass. By dividing 
the pasture the grass 
is evenly cleaned up 
and an intense use 1s 
made of the whole 
pasture. To save 
time the pasture 
should be provided 
with gates, handy, 


easy to open and not ~ 


too small. Pasture 
is the mother of the 
farm, and live stock 
must have freedom. 
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|& GATES 


American Fence is 
made of large, stiff 
wires, galvanized 
heavily, having the 

Q American hinged joint 
(patented), a fabric 
most flexible and wear- 
resisting. A square 

Q mesh fence of weight, 
strength and durability 
—three great needs in 
farm fences. 


between American and other fences. 
Its decision shows weight of metal; 
and as fence is sold by the rod, the 
buyer gets more for his money. 


Dealers in 
Every Place 


where farm supplies are 
sold. Shipped to them 


Q We appeal to the scales as the judge 


= 








direct from mills in car- 
load lots, thus saving 











freight charges and enabling 
dealers to sell at lowest prices, 
giving buyer the benefit. 


F. Baackes, Vice Pres. & Gen. 
Sales Agt.. AMERICAN STEEL 
& WIRE COMPANY, Chicago, 
72 W. Adams St.; New York, 30 
Church St.; Denver; U. S. Stee} 
Products Co., San Francisco, 
‘A Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle. 











American Steel Send for copy of “ American Fence 
Fence Post Cheap- News,” “hs ook “ How to Make the 
er than Woodand mm Wg Profuedly illustrated, de- 

voted to the interests of farmers and 
More Durable, showing Sence may be employed 

Get Catalog. to enhance the earning power 

farm, Furnished free on applica’ 


















Pil Send 
You This 


Without a Penny of Pay in Advance my Free Catalog and pick out 


CantSas Gate 


Send no money—just send for 












: rant. Use them 30 days. If you don’t find Can’t Sa 
Sei an oe ee an take them back and pay the freight both ways. 


Costs Less Than Wood—Lasts Three Times as Long 


you ever saw at any price, I’ 


« Gates the best 
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Gate Steels,hinges, bolts, etc.—everything 


460 West 4th S lesburg, lil. 


—— 
Cost only one-third as much as iron, gas pipe, or wire gates, and even less than 
They can't sag, drag, warp or twist. Made with 

either 4or6 inch boards, double bolted between 8 angle steel uprighte—not 
screwedor nailed. No nails to gather rustor pull out—no wood joints to collect waterand rot, 
Can be furnished with elevating attachment 


home made all wood gates. 


Frei 
Guaranteed 5 Years Fre! int, 
TI furnish Complete Gates ready to hang, 







or the 

‘but the a 
boards. You can put up your own Can't Sag Gates mi 
if you wish and save money. Postal brings catalog. 
m Send for it today. Alvin Vv. Rowe, 


Rowe Manufacturing Company 
treet Ga 
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You can put up your own 


Cylcone Fence—no expert workmen or 
It will 





y are req 


s 


LASTs 4 
Me 


special 
up smooth, straight and tight, whether you 


use wood of iron posts and no matter how uneven the ground. And once 


























it is up your fence troubles and expenses are ended for 
the rest of your life—for Cyclone fence—especially w 
put up on our iron posts with wrought bases is abso- 
lutely permanent and repair-proof. 


Cyclone Fence 


can neversag or slacken. It ismade of heavier andstiffer 
materials than used in any other fence and in many hand- 
some, artistic, exclusive patterns, Cyclone Fence is 
backed up by the biggest fence and gate factory in the 
world, Cyclone Tubular Steel Farm Gates are to 
be d on po me ern ourviee, Let washow you 
how to get the bestand save money. Expert advice free. 
CYCLONE PENCE CO.. Devt. 40 Waukegan, Ill. 
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ROBERT RIDGWAY, 





CHOLERA ; 


HOG CHOLERA positively prevented by feeding Ridgway’s Vaccine. A 
$10,000 approved guarantee. Free book. 


AMBCY, INDIANA D 
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Ideal of a Car 
Built to Justify Men’s Faith in Me 





By R. E. Olds, Designer 


Reo the Fifth—My Farewell Car—in every detail marks the best 
I know. And I have spent 25 years in this business. If any man 


can build a better car, he’s a better man than I. 


Not for $1,055 


Many able designers say the best in a car 
can’t be given for $1,055. 

And I almost agree with them. 

Reo the Fifth was not designed to sell at 
I fear that this price, 
It will doubt- 


this altruistic price. 
in the long run, is impossible. 
less be advanced. 
But this much I assure you: 
So long as I direct the making, this car 
will embcdy the best I know, regardless of 


price or profit. 


It Decides My Fate 


I have spent twenty-five years in winning 
my place as a designer of automobiles. I 
have designed twenty-four models, and built 
tens of thousands of cars. 

And I, like 


other men, take pride in what I have accom- 


It has been a long, hard road. 


plished. 

Reo the Fifth marks the climax. I have 
spent eighteen months to make this car the 
cap-sheaf of my career. 

All I have gained in a lifetime of effort is 


at stake on this car’s performance. And for 






30-35 
Horsepower 
Wheel Base 
112 Inches 
Wheels— 
34 Inches 


Demountable 
Rims 
45 Miles per 
Hour 


Made with 2, 
4 and S pas- 
senger Bodies 


this season, at least, I have complete charge 
of the making. 
So you may be sure that Reo the Fifth 


won’t be skimped to meet a price. 


Price Not Fixed 





a car smaller 


The last car I designed 


than this—sold for $1,250. And that was 


considered a marvelous value. 


The cost of materials has fallen since then, 
New machinery has cut our factory cost. 

We figure this new car will double our out- 
put—and it will. We also save a great deal 
now by building only one chassis in this enor- 
mous plant. 

By thus paring our costs, then our profits, 
we got the price down to $1,055. And we 
take pride in this amazing price as evidence 
of our efficiency. 

But this price is based on ideal conditions, 
and on cost for materials the lowest we have 
had in years. 

Any added cost 


Our contracts with 


So this price is not fixed. 
must be added to it. 


dealers all provide for advance. 


We announce this to avoid future misup- 


derstanding. 


Our Model Factory 

We have built up here what men regard 
as a model automobile plant. Engineers 
from everywhere come here to inspect it. 

The labor-saving machinery is largely of 
our invention. It was built in our shops, 

It gives us utter exactness. It makes like 
parts interchangeable. And it has cut labor 


cost to the minimum. 


In this model factory we build the whole 


car, so no profits go to parts makers. 

Our output is enormous, which means small 
overhead expense. Our system is_ perfect. 
Efficiency here has been worked out to the 
finish. 


Then we are not over-capitalized—have no | 


bonded debt. So that factor in cost is elim- 
inated. 

We ought to give more than others give 
for the money. We expect to, and will. But 


this initial price, in my estimation, is too low 
i i 


to last. 


Reo the Fifth 


Top and windshield not included in price. We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, 
windshield, gas tank and speedometer—all for $100 extra. Self-starter, if wanted, $20 extra. 
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If a Car Can Be Built Any Better 


The Standard Car 


There are 
Reo the Fifth. 
up to six-cylinder sixties. 


“But Reo the Fifth, in my estimation, typi- 
More and more, 
experienced motorists are coming to this stan- 


fs the car of the future. 


dard type. 


It is not too large or too small, too light 


or too heavy. It has ample power for any 
requirement. 


roomy car for five. 


Cars over-powered and over-sized cost too 
nuch for upkeep. Under-sized cars grow to 


seem insufficient. 


The popular type is the 30 to 35 horse- 
Cars of this type 


four-cylinder car. 


power, 
are sold all the way up to $2,500. So I 
adopted this type for My Farewell Car. And 


this factory now turns out no other model. 


I don’t claim, of course, that over-sized 
cars need not be more costly. But I know of 
no way, in a car of this type, to add one iota 


of value. 


Margins of Safety 


is the need for big margins of safety. 


I have learned this by watching tens of 
thousands cf cars, with all sorts of drivers, 


under all road conditions. 


It is not sufficient to have parts strong 
They must have several times the 


enough, 
needed strength, 

So my axles and driving shaft, 
springs are all much larger than necessary. 
So is every part where weakness ever de- 
velops. 

I use Nickel Steel for axles and driving 
shaft—Vanadium Steel for connections. My 
diferential was designed for a 45-horsepower 
car, 


R. M. Owen & Co., 








cars larger and smaller than 


I have built all types myself, 


It is large enough to be a 


The best I have learned in twenty-five years 


wheels and 


General Sales 


I use roller bearings—Timken and Hyatt 
—instead of the usual ball bearings. There 
are only three ball bearings in this whole car, 
and two are in the fan. 


Unusual Tests 


To make utterly certain that parts are 
right, I use very unusual tests. 

Each lot of steel is analyzed to make sure 
it accords with my formulas. The slightest 
variation causes me to discard it. 

It is usual to test gears with a hammer. 
I have built a crushing machine of fifty tons’ 
capacity, to prove to exactness what each 
gear will stand. 

I put magnetos to a radical test, which only 
two makes tested here will stand. 

Inspection here is carried to extremes. 
Engines are tested again and again against 
unusual loads. 

We use the same clutch as $5,000 cars— 
the same grade of springs—the same efficient 
type of brakes. 





I ran one of these cars for ten thousand 
miles—night and day, at top speed, on rough 
roads. I did this to learn if any part of the 
car would fail to meet any requirement. 

Then we took the car to pieecs and exam- 
ined every part. We could hardly discover 
in any important part the slightest evidence 
of wear. 

All this is done to make sure of perfection 
in this, My Farewell Car. 


Outer Attractions 


Another thing I have learned is that men 
—and women—want a classy and beautiful 


car. 
So the design of this car shows the last 


Agents for 


touch of up-to-dateness. The body finish 
The upholster- 


ing is deep. It is filled with hair. The cover- 


consists of seventeen coats, 


ing is genuine leather. 

The lamps are enameled, as -per the latest 
vogue. Even the engine is nickel trimmed. 

The wheel base is long, the tonneau is 
roomy, the wheels are large, the car is over- 
tired. There are ventilators in front which 
open and close. There are demountable rims, 

You will find no shortcomings when the 
car is compared with the costliest cars on the 
market. 


Close to Finality 


I regard Reo the Fifth as pretty close te 
finality. In every detail it marks the best 
I know. And I do not believe that this plant 
or others will ever build a much better car. 

Better materials are certainly impossible. 
Tests and inspections can not be carried fur- 
ther. The features and devices are the best 
yet discovered, and there pas little chance 
‘for improvement. 

Fashions may change in some minor de- 
tails, but no designer, in my estimation, will 
ever get more of real worth in a car. 


Ask for Our Book 


Our Book shows the three styles of body 
touring car, demi-tonneau and roadster. 
The roadster sells for $1,000. 

It pictures all of the details, so you may 
compare them with higher-priced cars. 





You should know these facts, for Reo the 
Fifth is the most interesting car of the 
season. 

Write today for the book, and we will tell 
you where to see the car. Address, 


Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ontario 








































Reo the Fifth brings out, for the first time, 
our new center, cane-handle control. 

All the gear shifting is dene by this con- 
venient lever between the two front seats. It 
is done by moving this lever less than three 
inches in each of four directions. 

No noise, no grinding, no reaching. Just 
a slight, easy motion. | 

Both brakes are operated by foot pedals, 
and one of the pedals also operates the 
clutch. 

So there are no side levers to get in the 
way. The entrance in front, through either 


door, is as clear as the tonneau entrance. 
This arrangement permits of the left-side 


New Center Control—Exclusive Feature 
No Side Levers—No Reaching 


drive, heretofore possible in electric cars 
only. The driver sits as he should sit, close 
to the cars which he passes, and on the up 
side of the road. He sits where he can look 


back in making a turn. 





The operation of this car is simplicity it- 
self—as simple as an electric. Your wives 
and daughters can drive it. This center con- 
trol is the best new feature brought out in 
any car this year. 

Yet this is but one of the details which re- 
veal this car’s up-to-dateness. When you see 
them all you will say with me that Reo the 


Fifth comes pretty close to finality. 
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the Bell 
Highway 


The Bell system opens 
nore than six million 
elephone doors, so that 

‘ach subscriber can talk 
vith any other subscriber. 


t provides a highway of 
iniversal communication to open 


ind connect all these doors. 


‘'t also furnishes the vehicle for use 
m this highway, to carry speech from 


pen Doors 









joor to door throughout the land. 


The Bell highway is used daily by more than twenty 
nillion people—all telephone neighbors—by means of 


iniversal service. 


\MERICAN TELEPHONE AND TECEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Ine Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 








VALUE ot MANURE 


Spreading is generally done when ground is 
rough; large and heavy loads are usually hauled. 

Success spreaders are built to withstand 
severest tests. Firmly mortised, trussed and 
bolted frame, is made of second growth ash. 
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Cold rolled steel axles are large in diameter. 
Steel wheels, made to withstand ammonia in 


manure, are almost universally used. 
wheels furnished when specially ordered. 


Wood 
Roller Bearings 
Seven compleie sets of roller bearings on 


, 


complete line of farm implements. 





When properly pulverized and evenly distributed ove the 
ground, manure is the best and most economical fertilizer 
that can be w 
ordinarily more than pay for the spreader each year it is used. 


SUCCESS MANURE SPREADER 


Get This Book. Be sure to ask us for a copy of our new book, “Better Farm Implements and 
How to Use Them,” if you do not already have one. 
To get our latest Spreader Book, ask for package No. cog. 
JOHN DEERE PLOW COMPANY, MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


The additional crops produced will 
ides much labor is saved. 


the Success reduce the draft at feast one horse 
and add years of life. They insure all shafts 
running in line and retaining oil. 
Success Spreaders are the lightest 
draft spreaders on the market. 

















Beater Starts Free 

Throwing machine in gear slides beater 
back out of load. Yhen the machine starts, 
the beater is free. It is revolving when 
load_comes in contact with it. Thus strain 
is off the beater as well as the pull necessary 
to start the load greatly reduced. 


Answers every question concerning the most 














Boost Iowa by ] 


Largest agency organization in the state. 
seven years successful experience. 
in full $200,000.00. 
company operating in lowa. 





by building up home institutions. 
surance to lowa’s largest and strongest fire insurance company— 


The Hawkeye and Des Moines Fire 


Admitted assets $1,287,640.05. 


Surplus $246,827.92. 


BOOST IOWA 


Give your fire and tornado in- 


Quick service in settling losses. Forty- 
l ( Capital paid 
Writes more business than any other 


See our agent or write company at Des Moines, lowa. 
Wallaces’ Farmer is insured in this company. 














EIGHTY-ACRE STOCK FARM 
PROSLEM. 

A northern Iowa _ correspondent 
writes: 

“I wish to keep the following stock 
on my eighty-acre farm: ten cows, 
ten ewes and two horses. I will sell 
the lambs at eight months of age and 
the calves at six months. There is 
pasture for the above for five and a 
half months. How many hogs can I 
raise and grow to 200 pounds each af- 
ter supporting the above stock. The 
land may be farmed in any way to suit. 
There are now twelve acres of clover 
hay, good for twenty tons; twelve 
acres of clover and timothy hay, good 
for twenty tons, and twenty-six acres 
of tilled ground that will raise thirty- 
five bushels of oats, thirty bushels of 
barley, or thirty bushels of corn to the 
acre. How many hogs should I keep? 
What crops should I grow? What 
feed, if any, should I buy? What crops 
will I have to sell?” 

This man should build a silo. If he 
keeps no more stock than indicated 
by the foregoing, a 10x30 foot silo 
holding about forty-five tons should be 
sufficient. It will take five acres of 
corn land to provide corn for this size 
silo. 

We suggest that this correspondent 
get down to a rotation of corn, corn, 
small grain and clover. According to 
this rotation, he will have about twen- 
ty-four acres of corn every year, twelve 
acres of oats, barley or wheat, and 
twelve acres of clover meadow. We 
are assuming that the twenty-four 
acres at present in meadow are all 
tillable. We would devote two acres 
to temporary hog or sheep pasture, 
using succotash, rape, sorghum, cow- 
peas, ete. Using the yields which our 
correspondent gives in the above, he 
should have available each year with 
this rotation fifty tons of silage, twen- 
ty tons of clover hay, 720 bushels of 
corn and 720 bushels of oats or barley. 
We would be inclined to devote about 
half of the small grain ground to bar- 
ley and half to oats. Barley generally 
produces more feeding value per acre 
than oats, although most kinds of stock 
like the oats’ better. 

We assume that the pasture is good, 
that the cows are giving an average of 
two gallons of milk each during the 
winter, that the horses are worked 
hard and are given a rest of three 
months. Under these conditions, this 
farm should support, in addition to the 
ten cows and ten calves, ten ewes and 
their lambs, and two horses, four brood 
sows and their pigs. That amount of 
stock should consume almost’ but not 
quite all of the clover hay, most of the 
corn, and about a third of the oats 
and barley. We would expect to have 
for sale a ton or two of clover hay, a 
little corn, and about 200 bushels of 
barley and oats. We would buy about 
a ton and a half of cottonseed meal 
and a ton of bran for the cows, about 
a ton of oil meal for the ewes, calves, 
lambs and horses, and about a ton of 
tankage, most of it to be used for the 
fat hogs, and some for the brood sows. 
We are assuming in all this that the 
methods of feeding which we recom- 
mend each winter in Wallaces’ Farmer 
will be followed. 





PARCELS POST DAY, MARCH 18TH. 


Professor W. A. Henry, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, the father of 
agricultural education and investiga- 
tion in the west, is very much inter- 
ested in the movement to secure a 
parcels post for the United States. He 
has made a very thorough study of 
the parcels post system of other coun- 
tries, and feels that the establishment 
of a parcels post in this country would 
be of tremendous help to the farmers 
and people of all classes. Professor 
Henry has suggested that March 18th 
be known as parcels post day, and on 
that day every farmer in the country 
should write a letter to his represent- 
ative in congress and also to the two 
senators from his state, urging them 
to use their very best efforts to se- 
cure the enactment of a parcels post 
law. 

This is a good suggestion. Con- 
gressmen have been flooded with peti- 
tions against parcels post. If the farm- 
ers of the country are really desirous 
of having parcels post established they 
should not hesitate to let their repre- 
sentatives in congress know their de- 
sires. Remember the day, March 18th. 
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What Are You Paying 


For Brooms? 


Perhaps you are paying more than you 
think— 

Paying in strength and energy as well 
as 10 coin. 

Get a broom that’s made to sweep 
with a flexible action—easy on the care 
pets—easy on you. 


LITTLE POLLY 


Brooms 


are that kind. Expert selection of the season's best 
broom corn, combined with up-to-date manufacturing 
processes, is the reason Little Polly Brooms sweep so 
much easier. And they last twice as long. Save money— 
Save your carpet—save yourself, by getting the Little 
Polly Broom. If not at your grocers send money order 
for 60c—the regular retail price—for a Little Polly 
Broom. We will send it to you a!! charges prepaid. 


FREE « Klean Korner Whisk Broom and Broom 
* Dusting Bag, free with coupons given with 
Little Polly Brooms. Our “Little Polly * booklet 
tells all about them. Write for it today. 


Harrah & Stewart Mfg. Co. 
568 East Court Ave., Des Moines, la. 


ees Se 
Will you examine the 
FARMER’S 


SIMPLEX RECORD 
at my risk? 


Do you know accurately how much money you 
are making or losing on your crops, live stock, 
poultry, dairy—what it costs you for labor and 
miscellaneous expenses, how much you owe, how 
much others owe you, cash on hand, rent, taxes, 
etc. 

Run your farm eee f _ your yin ona 

A usiness basis if you Keep your 
like a bussness. aceounts in a Farmer’s Sim- 
plex Record book. This is the best, easiest, sim- 
plest labor-saving accounting system ever de- 
vised for the farmer and stock breeder—any 15 
year old boy or girl can in a few minutes each 
day make all necessary entries. Detailed easy- 
to-understand instructions furnished free. 

The price is within your easy reach—at least in- 
vestigate—write today and I wiil send complete 
outtit all charges prepaid, at my risk. You 
promise nothing, obligate yourself in no way. 


A. C. REICH, Riverdale, Chicago, Ill., Dept. B. 























Use KEROSENE Engine Free! 


Amazing *‘DETROIT’’ Kerosene Engine 
shipped on 15 days’ FREE Trial, proves 
kerosene cheapest, safest, most power- 
ful fuel. If satisfied, pay lowest price 
ever given on reliable farm engine; if 
not, pay nothing. No waste, no evapo- 
ration, no explosion from coal oil. 


Gasoline Going Up! 
Gasoline is 9cto 15c higher than FT 
coal oil. Still going up. Two 
pints of coal oil do work of three ff 
pints gasoline. 


Amazing “DETROIT” 


—only engine running on coal 
Oil successfully ; uses alcohol, gas- 
olineand benzine, too. Starts with- g- . ol 2A 
out cranking. Only three moving Gi eee oe 
parts—no cams—no sprockets—no  ~ notcarboniz 

gears—no valves—the utmosi in simplicity, power and strength- 
Mounted on skids. All sizes, 2 to 20h. p., in stock ready to 
ship. Engine tested before crating. Comes all ready to run. 
Pumps, saws, threshes, churns, separates milk, grinds feed, 
shells corn, runshome electric lighting plant. Prices (stripped), 
$29.50 up. Sent any place on 15 days’ Free Trial. Don't 
buy an engine till you investigate money-saving, power-saving 
“‘DETROIT.’’ Thousands in use. Costs only postal to find out. 
If you are first in your neighborhood to write, you get Special 
Extra-Low Introductory price. Write! (138) 


Detroit Engine Works, 369 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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prevent damage to eggs, garden truck, fruits, live stock 
on road to market. 
Save cost—produce brings 
longer—horses benefited—t 

rides like 


Make any wagon a spring wagon. Soong 
ger prices—wagon lasts 
usands in use—‘my wagon 
to” says one. Geta pairat dealers, 
ler'’s write us. Insist on Harvey's. 
ny wagon—sustain any load to } 
talog and fistful of proofs free. } 
2... 75317th $t.. Racine, Wis. 














Good Money in Hay Handled Right 


HKouns Rakes and Stackers handle right. Let 
me show you. W. KOUNS, Saiina, Kansas. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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t Our Weekly Sabbath Salaiol Lenser 


BY THE EDITOR 





Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Weekly Sabbath School Lesson must not be 
reproduced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 
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WHO HAS POWER TO FORGIVE 
SINS? 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
gon for March 17, 1912. Mark, 2: 1-12.) 


“Ang when he entered again into 


Capernaum after some days, it was 
noised that he was in the house. (2) 
And many were gathered together, so 
that there was no longer room for 
them, no, not even about the door: 
and he spake the word unto them. (3) 
And they come, bringing unto him a 


man sick of the palsy, borne of four. 
(4) And when they could not come 


nigh unto him for the crowd, they un- 
covered the roof where he was: and 
when they had broken it up, they let 


downy the bed whereon the sick of the 
palsy lay. (5) And Jesus seeing their 
faith saith unto the sick of the palsy, 
Son, thy sins are forgiven. (6) But 
there were eertain of the scribes sit- 
ting there and reasoning in their 
hearts, (7) Why doth this man thus 
speak? he blasphemeth: who can for- 
give sins but one, even God? (8) And 
straightway Jesus, perceiving in his 
spirit that they so reasoned within 
themselves, saith unto them, Why rea- 
son ye these things in your hearts? 
(9) Which is easier, to say of the sick 
of the palsy, Thy sins are forgiven; or 
to say, Arise, and take up thy bed, and 
walk? (10) But that ye may know 
that the Son of man hath authority on 
earth to forgive sins (he saith to the 
sick cf the palsy), (11) I say unto 
thee, Arise, take up thy bed, and go 
unto thy house. (12) And he arose, 
and siraightway toek up the bed, and 
went forth before them all; insomuch 
that they were all amozed, and glori- 
fied Gcd, saying, We never saw it on 
this fashion.” 

As ro-ed in our last lesson, Jesus 
after the day’s work sought strength 
in prayer, and then carried His gospel 
to neighboring towns. Then foliows a 
period cf preaching, teaching and mir- 
acle working throughout Galilee. Af- 
ter this journey He came back to Ca- 
pernaum, where he found a delegation 
of doctors of divinity and men skilled 
in Jewish law, who had come from Je- 
rusalem to inquire into the new doc- 
trine and the genuineness of the signs 
and wonders wrought in proof of His 
amazing ciaims. We can very well 
imagine the excitement there would be 
in the town when it was known that 
Jesus had returned from His preach- 
ing tour and was reported to be in the 
home cf the weil-known disciple, 
Peter, and that a deputation from Je- 
rusalem was Waiting to pass judgment 
on His work. We can also very well 
imagine what the various opinions and 
shades of feeling were, if we think of 
the feelings and opinion that would 
be current in any town in the United 
States were a teacher making similar 
claims to appear with the same won- 
derful powers of speech and deed. 

The crowd naturally gathers at 
Peter’s house at once. The Pharisees 
and doctors of law from Galilee, 
Judea and Jerusalem, who had come 
to criticize, would naturally be the 
first to secure seats in the house (Luke 
5:17). The gathering crowd at onee 
filled the house, the court, the yard, 
and surged out into the streets. Jesus 
stood in the doorway, or possibly He 
stood in the open court, “and he spake 
the werd unto them” (verse 2). In the 
city somewhere is a paralytic or pal- 
sied man. He hears that Jesus has 
come, and asks four of his neighbors 
to pick up his pallet or bed, and take 
him to the new Healer. They advance, 
try to penetrate the crowd, that they 
may bring him within sight of the new 
Teacher, but in vain. Baffled at every 
turn by the eager and expectant crowd 
they go to the side of the house, climb 
the outer stairway to the roof, and 





then let him down through the cover: 


ing over the porch, as we would say, 
or the court, or the enclosed space 
ae which the oriental houses are 
uilt. 

The new Teacher pauses in His dis- 
course, sees the helpless and pitiable 
condition of the man, sees also the ex- 
pectant faith, perhaps mingled with 
fear, and says: “Son, thy sins are 
forgiven.” Not one word as yet of 





healing. He came to be _ healed. 
Jesus said: “Thy sins ere forgiven.” 
The man doubtless knew that his af- 
fliction was the direct result of a life 
of dissipation and shame. It would no 
doubt be a great comfort to know that 
his sins were forgiven and the cause 
removed, but he would certainly be 
disappointed for the time being. 


The scribes, Pharisees and doctors 
of the law had been sent from Jeru- 
salem to find some ground of accusa- 
tion, and they now felt sure that they 
had found it. However, they said noth- 
ing except, perhaps, by knowing looks 
and glances at each other. The 
thought in each mind was: Does this 
young man claim to be God Himself? 
Only the One sinned against can for- 
give sin, and, therefore, by presuming 
to forgive sin He must place Himself 
in God’s stead. They no doubt shud- 
dered at what they believed to be hor- 
rid blasphemy. : 

Jesus now turns from the man and 
to the waiting crowd, and, looking into 
their astonished faces, says, in sub- 
stance: I read your inmost thoughts. 
You are saying to yourselves that it 
is very easy to say “Thy sins are for- 
given,” when there is no proof of 
whether they are forgiven or not. You 
imagine in your evil hearts that I am 
deceiving this poor man without giving 
him any help whatever. You think I 
have no power to forgive sins. I will 
show you. It was as easy for me 
to say, “Arise, take up thy bed, and 
walk,” as to say, “Thy sins are for- 
given.” It is easy enough, for that 
matter, to say anything. Doing, and 
thus proving your authority to forgive, 
is another matter altogether. I said 
at first “Thy sins are forgiven,” be- 
eause you have been dogging my foot- 
steps to find some ground of accusa- 
tion against me. I will now turn to 
this poor man and say, “Arise, take up 
thy bed, and walk,” that you may have 
proof, ocular and complete, that I, the 
son of man, have power on earth to 
forgive sins. 

Then “he saith to the sick of the 
palsy, I say unto thee, Take up thy 
bed and go unto thy house.” The ef- 
fect was immediate. He at once arose 
and took up his pallet. The crowd, 
which refused the sick man ingress, 
parted in wonder and awe and allowed 
him exit, and all exclaimed: “We 
never saw it on this fashion.” 

The special significance of this les- 
son is not the healing of the paralytic, 
but the fact that now for the first time 
in these lessons Jesus announces Him- 
self as clothed with the power to for- 
give sins. It will be noted that here, 
as elsewhere in Galilee, He calls Him- 
self the son of man. It will also be 
noticed that the disciples never ad- 
dress Him by this title. The phrase 
“son of man” was by the Jews regard- 
ed as a title of their promised Mes- 
siah; so they interpreted Daniel, 7: 
13-14. The son of man in these verses 
is declared to have everlasting do- 
minion over all kindred and tongues, 
and therefore the language of Jesus is 
capable of but one interpretation, that 
He who now forgives sins is indeed 
the Messiah whom Daniel predicted 
would have full dominion over a re- 
deemed earth, and who therefore had 
the right and power to forgive sins. 
Whatever the Pharisees and doctors 
of the law might think about it, we 
can well see why the people glorified 
God and said: “We never saw in on 
this fashion.” 

Naturally, this assumption of power 
to forgive sins would awaken opposi- 
tion, of which we have an account in 
the following chapter. There would 
be bitter opposition because right at 
this time He called a despised publi- 
can to be one of His assistants. (Mark, 
2:14.) Then there would be further 
opposition because He did not enjoin 
fasting, as the Pharisees did, and in 
which John the Baptist agreed with 
them. (Mark, 2:18-22.) Still further 
opposition would arise from the fact 
that He permitted His disciples to pick 
heads of wheat and run them through 
their hands and eat them on the Sab- 
bath day. (Mark, 2:23-28.) Again, 
there would be opposition because on 
the Sabbath day He healed a man who 
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- Costs More 


There must be no ques- 
& tion about your baking 
F results with Occident 
i Flour, We guarantee 
superior results with 
our flour in your hands. 


Eight years of scientific 
perfecting of quality 
Z in our twelve modern 
- mills makes this guar- 
antee possible. 


athe she 





If there is abetter flour, 
don’t you want to try it? 
t Ask your grocer to ex- 
plain the Money-back 
Plan on which our 
guaranteed flour is sold. 


Write now for our book- 
let, ‘‘Better Baking”—for 
North — East — West — 
South, gladly mailed free. 


Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
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The Arcadian is a perfect baking 

range, and stays a perfect baker for a life- 
time because it is built like a locomotive 
boiler. Built of malleable iron and charcoal 
iron riveted together instead of being bolted 
together. Made airtight without the use of 
stove putty to crumble and fail out, as hap- 


| FE 
i pays for itself over andover in the fuel it saves, 




























AMERICA’S BEST RANGE 


pens in cast iron and so- 
called steel ranges, allow- 
ing false drafts to fam the 
fire or deaden it. 


Me .- MMM ERG 
j <a 

A | The Arcadian Range will never 

i | have false drafts—it will always do 

‘al perfect baking, using a third less 

| fuel than common ranges. 
Never need to use blackening—e rub with 
‘an oiled cloth makes it appear like new. lt 


to say nothing of the way it makes a woman’s 
work lasier ont allows her to do perfect baking. 
The Arcadian fs sold by dealers. 
Write for Free Booklet. It tells inside facts 
about range construction, shows how to pick outa 
range, and find the faults in poor ranges. 
willsave you money, and it is interesting reading. 
Free. Write today to Dept, 1 


Arcadian Malleable Range Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

















had a withered hand. The authorities 
at Jerusalem were determined if pos- 
sible to put a stop to this new doc- 
trine, and when man sets out to find 
fault, neither an angel from heaven nor 
the Son of God Himself, can prevent it. 





TILING INTO WELLS. 

We receive # great many inquiries 
from subscribers who want to know 
whether it is practical to use wells as 
outlets for tile drains. Some years 
ago we published several communica- 
tions from subscribers in Iowa, who 





had tried this with satisfactory re- 
sults. We think probably the discus- 
sion induced others to try it. We are 
anxious to hear from any of our sub- 
scribers who have tried this method. 
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nt was established by Mrs. Henry 





rs on subjects of interest to Hearts 


Waliace Le 

and Homes ers are welcome. If preferred. name 
of writer will noi be published. Address all inquir- 
jes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 


Wailaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 


TRAIN UP A CHILD. 

A young mother tells us that she is 
trying to train up her children in the 
way they should go by a system of 
stars and booklets which the children 
takep ride in keeping. Each of her 
three children is assigned certain du- 
ties; each child has a book to keep 
his accounts in. At the top of each 
page is a list of the duties. For in- 
stance, Johnnie “brings wood, water, 
sweeps front porch, gets feed for the 
chickens”; Johnnie must also “brush 








teeth, clean fingernails, comb hair, 
hang up nightgown.” Jennie “washes 


dishes, gets vegetables, cleans sink 
and washbowl,” and has the same care 
of her person. As soon as Johnnie and 
Jennie get each duty done, a gold star 
is supposed to be pasted opposite; a 
silver star marks the care of the per- 
son. If the star is not pasted on be- 
fore bedtime, it is not allowed to go 
on. Sometimes these are not pasted 
on until night, but they are rarely for- 
gotten, as on Sabbath, father, mother 
and grandparents look over the books, 
giving the same attention to them that 
other important business would re- 
ceive, and the child is made to feel 
that duties neglected or a body neg- 
lected is an offense of which a boy or 
girl who wants to develop himself to 
the utmost of his possibilities will not 
be guilty. No system is of any ac- 
count unless the parents live up to it. 
This is not always easy, but it is for 
the good of the child. 





REPORT ON THE PUBLIC DRINK- 
ING CUP. 


Doctor Henry Albert, state bacteri- 
ciogist, has completed a series of tests 
for the Iowa state board of health, to 
determine the sanitary condition of 
public drinking cups. The results of 
his laboratory investigations are con- 
sidered to justify the board of health | 
in abolishing drinking cups in public 
places in the state. 

boctor Albert collected twenty-two 
common drinking vessels as follows: 
Six from hotels, one from a_ court 
house, one from a cigar store, one from 
a railway car, twelve from_ public 
schools, and one from a public well. 

The examination was conducted by 
Doctor Boyd, of the state university 
bacteriological department, and con- 
firmed by Doctor Albert, who commu- 
nicated the result to the state board, 
as follows: 

“The following represents the kinds 
of disease producing bacteria and the 
number of cups on which such were 
found: Diphtheria bacilli on two (both 
cups were from schoolhouses of a city 
in which there were a large number 
of cases of diphtheria); pus-producing 
bacteria on seventeen; pneumococci 
(the germ of pneumonia) on three: 
microscopic cataralis (the germ which 





frequently produces colds) on seven. 
In addition, seven of the cups con- 
tained epithelial cells and mucous 
from the mouth.” 

The quantity of pus bacteria and 
others in the cups was so great that 
when they were dipped in a solution 
of methylene blue, they turned almost 
opaque. Methylene blue stains pus 
are epithelial cells, and the results of 
the test were astonishing. 





ANOTHER SIDE OF THE QUES. 
TION. 


An exchange which copied the ar- 
ticle, “The Worn-out Woman,” from 
Wallaces’ Farmer, under the heading, 
“Does Your Husband Need This Les- 
son,” received the following letter 
from a subscriber. We are glad to see 
another side of this question. 

“When I read the article, “Does 
Your Husband Need This Lesson,” I 
thought all could see the lesson of this 
particular husband, but how many will 
see the lesson for the wife? I pre- 
sume half of the farmers have not the 
means to provide a driving horse for 
the wife. If this be true, must half of 
the wives stay in their own house or 
dooryard? Some have poor health, 
and many are too tired after walking 
miles about the house and yard to 





walk to the neighbor’s, but the farmer 
drives from this same yard almost 
daily. 

“It may be the eggs have to be 
taken to market. You would not 
choose to ride in a market wagon; 
but in the minutes, only a few, before 
the team starts, prepare to take this 
ride with your husband. When it is 
summer, teams will be leaving your 
yard for the fields. Here are more 
opportunities for trips away from the 
house. And when you start on these 
trips, look for all the beauty and listen 
for all the music, and try to feel all 
the pleasure which is around you. 

“Have you suggested, not that the 
garden be fenced, but that the pigs 
and the hens be fenced? It often hap- 
pens that most of the improvements 
in and around the home come from the 
wife’s suggestions. Many wives work 
too hard, but it is in part their own 
fault. Pleasure is one of the few 
things which does not come ready- 
made, and our happiness can not be 
wholly made up for us. 

“In answer to the question asked, 
my husband does not need the lesson. 
He has all the virtues which he pos- 
sessed before mariage, and has ac- 
quired no vices since that date.” 





GARDENING FOR PLEASURE AND 
PROFIT. 


We have pleasure in giving to our 
readers the following letter from a 
lady whose garden is the admiration 
and the envy of her friends. It is only 
by special request that we omit the 
name. The author is a well-known club 
worker who gives to her garden the 
same painstaking and intelligent in- 
terest and attention to details which 
has made her widely known in other 
lines. 

“We never get more out of anything 
than we put in, and if we do not or 
will not enjoy things, they are of very 
little help to us. I love my garden, 
and I find health, happiness, quite an 
addition to our table, and a gratifying 
cash return for the time and labor ex- 
pended on it. 





“My garden is a small acre, bounded 
on the north by a small natura: grove 
(where real wild flowers grow and 
birds live), on the east by a larger 
grove with fewer trees, on the south 
by the house and sheds, although a 
broad space of grass intervenes, and 
on the west by the public highway 
but don’t you have yours there, peo- 
ple can not admire from afar, they 
have to get near to, close by, and then 
they want samples. Being kind of 
heart, they do not bother me, but just 
help themselves. So much for the 
size and lay of the land, which is a 
light, sandy loam, slightly elevated 
near the center. The tools I use are 
a good rake, a sharp hoe, garden spade 
and a good hand garden plow. Mine 
has weeders, two sets of cultivator 
teeth and a small plow. 

“The ground should be cleared in 
the fall of dead vines or vegetable 
tops, and burned; I seldom get this 
done. I have the ground enriched and 
plowed about eight inches deep, well 
harrowed, then planked with the har- 
row, and again harrowed. As to plant- 
ing, the seed books and neighbors can 
tell you when to plant, as soils and 
seasons vary. My first salable crop is 
winter onions. They say, ‘to bring up 
a child right, you should begin with 
the grandparents.’ That is a good way 


to do with your garden, begin before | 


hand. If you use onion sets, have 
your ground well pulverized the year 
before. Level and mark for rows about 
one foot apart unless your feet are 
large; if so, make a broader space 
between rows. I use the garden plow, 
going back and forth on each row; 
this makes a deep furrow. I separate 
the sets, putting each set root-end 
down, pushing into the soft ground, 
but do not cover any. As they grow, 
I hoe a little earth in as needed, until 
the trench is filled. If sets have fallen 





on the ground and are nicely growing, | 


I dig up and re-set in this way: 


Make | 


the small trench, take garden spade | 


and sink in trench up to shoulder, 
pressing back and forth to make hole; 
this makes four holes deep enough and 
near enough. I drop an onion in each 


hole, fill in some earth and fill up the 
trench as needed. These onions Will 
be ready the next spring, as soon as 
the frost is out, to dig for market. I 
dig what the storekeeper thinks he can 
sell. Now comes the hard work; they 
have to be skinned, the roots cut off 
tops also when they get too large, 
washed and tied into nice looking 
bunches. It takes time, but I often 
sell one or two dollars’ worth, some- 
times only fifty cents’ worth—but it 
all helps. 

“For early vegetables I plant peas 
spinach, lettuce and radishes. | sell 
some peas, but this is my motto: [| 
never sell anything I want myself, nor 
anything not good enough for myself, 
So we have few peas and no spinach 
or lettuce to sell. Our asparagus bed 
is on the knoll. We eat what we want, 
give some away, and sell the rest. We 
try to keep it free from weeds, sprinkle 
it thickly with salt once each summer, 
cut and burn the tops in the fall, ang 
try to cover it with well-rotted manure 
for winter, raking off the coarsest in 
the spring and lightly spading in the 
rest. 

“T don’t know just what comes next, 
I keep on planting as the weather 
grows warmer. We plant sweet corn 
from the first of May every two weeks 
until July 4th, our last planting of the 
season. If the season is reasonably 
good, we have corn until a heavy frost. 
Sometimes we sell a few dozen ears, 
and we dry a lot for winter, as we 
prefer it to canned corn. 

“We plant in rows from south to 
north, so the sun can touch both sides, 
but we do not plant one row of corn 
clear through, then one of something 
else. We plant two or more rows part 
way; in other words, as many hills as 


we want, for we think they do better , 


that way. We have a nice strawberry 
bed. Last year we had some to eat, 
but none to sell, for they burned on 
the vines. I make the boxes myself, 
pick berries as I would for our table, 
filling as full as I would like to have 
them were I buying, and take them to 
town (we live a mile and a half from 
town). I sometimes take them to the 
i 
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greatest artists. 


Orchestra. 


Broadway. 


and a host of others. 
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edies that are captivating 


Victor-Victrola. 
trated Victor catalogs. 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 2lstand Cooper Streets, Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Victor-Victrola| 


With the Victor-Victrola 1V at $15 and others gradually 
ranging up to the magnificent Victor-Victrola XVI at $200, 
why should you longer deny yourself the pleasure that comes 


These wonderful instruments bring right into your home 
all of the world’s best music, sung and played by the world’s 


All the beautiful sacred hymns such as “Nearer My God 
to Thee’, “Onward Christian Soldiers”, “Lead Kindly Light”, 
sung by noted soloists and famous choirs—sung as you have 
probably never heard them sung before. 

All the entrancing music of such celebrated organiza- Victor-VictrolaIX, $50 [> 
tions as Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s Band, Victor Herbert's 


All the gems ot sone from the sparkling musical com- 
> > P > 
thousands in the theatres along 


All the superb art of such eminent instrumentalists as 
Paderewski, Kubelik, Mischa Elman. 
All the great, operatic arias sung by such famous grand 
opera stars as Caruso, Melba, Tetrazzini, Schumann-Heink, 


Whether the home actually feels the need of music, or 
whether it is already gay with melody, no home can afiord 
to be without the exquisite music produced by this greatest 
of all musical instruments. 
. Any Victor dealer in any city in the world 
will gladly play any Victor music you wish to 
hear and demonstrate to you the wonderful 
Write for the handsome i 


Always use Victor Records played with Victor Needles— 
there is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. f 
Victor Steel Needles, 6 cents per 100. Victor Fibre Needles, 
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Victor-Victrola IV, $15 


Victor-Victrola VI, $25 te 
Victor-Victrola VIII, $49 


Victor-VictrolaX, $75 


Victor-Victrola XI, $100 |) 
Victor-Victrola XIV, $150 s 
Victors $19 to $100 a 


Victor-VictrolaXVI,$200 | 
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50 cents per 100 (can be repointed and used eight times) 





























New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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of the correct cut- 
ting principte—and 
itis made on honor. That is why 
your home should have an 


ENTERPRISE 


Meat and Feod 


Makes possible kitchen and farm 

economy—saves left-overs. 

The one right cutting principle—four-bladed 

steel knife revolving against the inner 

surface of a perforated steel plate—cuts like 

shears. Does notmangle. For the farm— 

it means more money at killing time. 

Like alt Enterprise articles—Sausage Stuf- 

fers, Cherry Stoners, Fruit Presses, Sad 

Irons, etc.—made to give yeu service. 

Price $1.75 and upward; 45 styles and sizes, 

Send 4cin stamps for our economy recipe 

book, ‘‘ The Enterprising Housekeeper. 

THE ENTERPRISE MFG.CO. OF PA, 
Dept.53, Philadelphia. 














Draw a Brush 
through 
Campbell’s Varnish Stain 





See how smoothly it spreads. Note the 
lack of streaks or caking. When it is dry 
note the hard finish which is like a “ piano.” 
Transparent, permanent and phenome- 
nal, in the way it brings out the natural grain of 
the wood. Make your furniture, floors, win- 
dow frames, etc., happy. Start today by using 


CAMPBELL’S VARNISH STAIN 
“‘ There’s nothing like it.’’ 
Made since 1885. Made in all colors. 


Put up in } Pints to Gallons. 


NOTICE ff your dealer has not 
yet put in our line,send 
is his name and we will send 
you (post paid) a sample can of 
_ CAMPBELL’ $ VARNISH STAIN 
ough to finish one large chair) 
n¢ ‘luding agood brush for 4c. 
State plainly color wanted. 
Made in Light and Dark Oak, Ma- 
hogany, Green, Cherry, Rosewood, 
Natural.Ground Color, Walnut,Gloss 
Black, White Enamel, Flat Black, 
etc., etc, ) 





(Department J) 


CARPENTER- MORTON Cco., BOSTON 


‘an ye Bas 














In Your Own Home atOUR RISK 


=a} ©=HOUSEWIVES INVESTIGATE 
< { THE RANGE WITH 
oe EXCLUSIVE FEAFURES 
such as: Odor Hood, Ash Sifter, 
Stone Oven Bottom. 
These wonderful fuel 
savers are ully de- 
in our 
age from our Factory 
to your Home at Wholesale 
Price. Freight — 
365 Days Guar 
y Credit Terms If Wanted, 
WRITE TODAY for Free Catalog and Special Prices. 
THE IMPERIAL STEEL RANGE COMPANY 


731 State Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


$420 20 irr Worth of rie’ SEEDS 


For Only 10¢ 


Pkt. Asters, Floral Park Mixture 
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LLROSOOE FULLER & CD, Ber aoe FLORAL PARK, .Y. 


Automobile School 


=~ AGO SCHOOL OF MOTORING, 1619 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il!., is the 

est, largest and finest equipped automobile ‘school 
St 1e country. We give practical experience in re- 
Dai ri ing and driving cars. Write for illustrated cata- 
log No.5. F. E. Epwarps. Educational Director. 








(CO, ERNMENT FARMERS WANTED— 
7 Examination April 10. $60 and living quarters. 
Write OZMENT, 96-F, St. Louis. 





stores, sometimes peddle them out, for 
then I get the commission the stores 
get for handling. I never undersell 
the stores. 

“How do I keep the garden clean? 
I use the ‘armstrong’ hoe, the same 
kind of rake to keep the ground even 
and open, also the garden cultivator, 
sometimes using one set of teeth, and 
sometimes the other. If you start early 
enough and do not let the earth get 
packed, this runs easily and is all you 
need, but my garden is large, so I have 
a horse and large garden plow which 
I use two or three times each sum. 
iner. Last year I sold $18 worth of 
currarts and gooseberries. I had not 
quite a row and a half across the gar- 
den, white and red currants and the 
common tame gooseberry. I forgot to 
say I have some fine rhubarb which 
is ready at the same time the onions 
are. I cover the row six or eight inch- 
es decp with manure, preferably from 
the hen-house; this makes it come 
early and grow stronger. I pull care- 
fully, wash, trim and tie in neat bun- 
dles, always with stems all lying one 
way. If some are long and some are 
short, I put the long and short in sep- 
arate bunches, putting more of the 
short, so as to even things. Care in 
preparing for market is a prime fac- 
tor in ready sales. To resume, by the 
time the currants and gooseberries are 
canned or sold, the black and red rasp- 
berries are ready. I have two rows of 
each. Last year I could have sold 
dried raspberries, as they dried on the 
vines. I sell my first and last berries 
to customers, as my garden is very 
early; the rest I take to the store. I 
always ask the highest market price 
and give the best I have. I usually 
sell some cucumbers, a few pickles and 
tomatoes. I select the most shapely, 
washing and picking carefully. Some- 
times I have a few turnips to sell; one 
year I sold some sage. I have a few 
hop vines, an apple tree (will soon 
have more), and a wild grapevine. 

“Now comes the feast time, the wa- 
termelons and muskmelons. I put at 
least one-fourth or one-fifth of the land 
to melons. That is why I said do not 
have your garden bounded by the pub- 
lic highway. We eat and eat, have 
our friends over, and last year I sold 
to customers between $8 and $10 
worth. We had some fine lima beans. 
I pick many of them when just right 
for eating, dry in shell and have for 
winter use; they are as good as when 
fresh. I had over a bushel of good 
white beans. This year I shall plant 
some popcorn. I have four or five 
rows of flowers, annuals, many of the 
old-fashioned ones; a@ row or two of 
carrots, a few pepper plants, a little 
dill and early and late potatoes enough 
for our own use. We still have cab- 
bages, carrots and pumpkin pies from 
the garden, besides jellies, jams, pre- 
serves and pickles. 

“It means lots of hard, “backachey” 
work; it means getting up early in the 
morning and breathing in the fresh, 
dewy, fragrant air; it means the songs 
of the birds; and, by the way, they 
love your berries so, and your fresh, 
green peas. They love the bugs and 
worms, the millers and slugs, and one 
day I saw two going along a row of 
young cabbage plants, picking off the 
little green worms. They love your 
berries, but they more than pay for 
their share by the work they do in 
killing insects and eating weed seeds. 

“It is hard work to plant and plow, 
but it is right-down fun to eat the fresh 
berries, the canteloupe (but some do 
‘elope’ with help), to ‘coon’ a delicious 
watermelon out of your own garden, 
and, sitting down under your own tree. 
smash it and have the same feeling of 
fun that you would have, and not have 
the fear. 

“I hope I have made this picture so 
alluring that many of you may come 
to love the outdoor life and to realize 
that the pleasure fully balances the 
financial profit.” 





WHEN THERE’S A BABY IN THE 
HOU 


SE. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

I have often thought of sending ina 
letter, but would think, oh, I know 
only simple things that everybody else 
knows. But the editors’ letter cf a 
few issues previous made me think 
that perhaps my ways might be help- 
ful to someone. So here are a few 
methods that I have used with good 
results: ‘ ‘ 

When no waterproof sheeting is at 
hand, white oilcloth may be used. In 





the absence of either, about twenty 
thicknesses of newspapers serve the 
purpose splendidly. 

A handy contrivance to warm baby’s 
milk is made as follows: Take a large 
sized tin can lid, make four holes of 
equal distance around the edge. Take 
two pieces of wire about half a foot 
long, cross in center, place the ends 
through the holes in opposite direc- 
tions from beneath to top of lid, bend 
these back underneath about an inch 
and then downward. This may be 
placed on the chimney of a lighted 
lamp and a cup of milk placed on it 
is soon heated. The lamp may be set 
on a small stand near the bed at night 
and saves getting up each time baby 
is to feed. 

Warm playthings are a source of 
comfort to the baby who is troubled 
with cold hands. Such simple things 
as blocks, spools, etc., may be easily 
warmed, and if this is done gradually 
they stay warm a long time. 

One cup of oatmeal to three pints 
of water, boiled one hour, strained 
—with cream and sugar to taste— 
makes an excellent food for baby when 
it tires of its milk and is not yet old 
enough for ordinary foods. Rice may 
be used in the same way, and is very 





helpful where there is looseness of 
the bowels. 





I have had the misfortune of get- 
ting harness oil on a new wool car- 
pet. The spot is quite large. Can any- 
one tell me of a way to remove it. 
without ruining the carpet? 

A MOTHER. 





THE COUNTRY LIBRARY. 


Doctor Claxton of the United States 
Bureau of Education is endeavoring 
to arouse a general interest in the es- 
tablishment of county libraries some- 
thing after the style of the one estab- 
lished in Van Wert county, Ohio, that 
was founded by a citizen of that coun- 
ty. The plan is to have the county 
library as a unit and then branch sta- 
tions distributed throughout the coun- 
ty, so that every farmer as well as 
every resident of the villages can get 
books easily. He estimates that from 
$5,000 to $7,000 per year will be neces- 
sary to establish such a system, and ~ 
suggests that this could be raised by 
the county tax sufficient to cover it. 
There are a number of such libraries 
in different states. Wisconsin has 





them in about eight different counties. 





WENTY years ago the oil lamp 

had already been driven out of 

the city into the country home, 
twhere gas could not follow—so we 
thought. 

In those days we would have laughed 
at the idea of a country home lighted 
with gaslight. 

But like the telephone and free mail 
delivery gaslight has finally left the 
eity to become a common rural con- 
venience, 

In the year 1911, the up-to-date vil- 
lager or farmer not "only lives in a gas- 
lighted house, same 
as his city cousin, 
but when he drives ( 
home on a cold, R 
wet night he actu- R 
ally lights up his 
barn, his barnyard ] 
or porches on his 
house with this 
gas-light by simply 
turning an ‘‘igni- 
tion’’ button on @ 
post or wall. 


And this change 
seems quite like fy 
magie when you 
consider that this 
tural gas-light is 
home-made— made (RUSHED STONB 
by the family it- 
self right on the premises. 

Take fifteen minutes once a month 
to make all that ean be used in a 
large house. 

The magic is all in the curious manu- 
factured stone known commercially as 
**Union Carbide.’’ 

This wonderful gas-produeing sub- 
stance, ‘‘Union Carbide,’’ looks and 
feels just like crushed ‘granite, For 
country home use it is packed and 
shipped from warehouses located all 
over the United States in sheet steel 
cans containing 100 pounds. 

Union Carbide won’t burn, can’t ex- 
plode, and will keep in the original 
package for years in any climate. For 
this reason it is safer to handle and 
store about the Premises than coal, 








All that is necessary to make 
‘¢Union Carbide’’ give up its gas is to 
mix it with plain water—the gas, which 
is then instantly generated is genuine 
Acetylene. 

When piped to 
handsome brass chan- 
deliers and fixtures 
Acetylene burns with —= 
an intensely brilliant, 
stiff flame, that the 
wind can’t affect. 

This flame makes 
light so white in 
color that it is com- . 
*¢ Artificial Sun- 
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monly called 
light.’’ 
Sapermnents conducted by Cor- 


Home-made Gas-Light 
From Crushed Stone 
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nell University have proven that it will 
grow plants the same as sunlight itself. 

Physicians recommend Acetylene as 
a germicide and a remedy for eye 
strain, and it is used as an illumi- 
nant in fifty-four hospitals in New 
York City alone. 

Then, too, Acetylene is so pure that 
you might blow out the light and sleep 
all night in a room with the burner 
open without any injurious effects 
whatever. 

On account of its being burned in 
permanent brass fixtures attached to 
walls and ceilings, Acetylene is much 
safer than smoky, smelly oil lamps, 
which can easily be tipped over. 

For this reason the Engineers of the 
National Board of Insurance Under- 
writers called Acetylene safer than 
any illuminant it commonly displaces. 

In addition to all these advantages, 
Acetylene light is inexpensive, 

An Acetylene light of 24 candle- 
power costs only about 4 cents for 
ten hours’ lighting, while for the same 
number of hours regular oil lamps of 
equal volume cost about 6 eents in ker- 
osene, chimneys and wicks on the 
average. 

* * * 

Consider this carefully and you will 
hardly wonder at the fact that there 
are today no less than 185,000 town 
and country homes lighted with home- 
made Acetylene, made from ‘‘ Union 
Carbide.’’ 

Once a month some member of the 
family must dump a few pounds of 
*“Union Carbide’’ in a small tank-like 
machine which usually sets in one cor- 
ner of the basement. 

This little tank-like machine is auto- 
matic—it does all the work—it makes 
no gas until the burners are lighted and 
stops making gas when the burners are 
shut off. 

The lights located in every room in 
your house, on your porches, in your 
horse and cow barns, or barnyards and 
chicken yards if you like, will all be 
ready to turn on with a twist of the 
wrist or a touch of the button at any 
time of the day or night. 

No city home can be as brilliantly or 
as beautifully illuminated as any one 
of these 185,000 homes now using 
Acetylene. 

* * * 

If you want to be up-to-date, enjoy 
modern conveniences, 
\VSZAa and keep the young 
folks at home, write 
us how many rooms 
and buildings you 
have. We will send 
* you free an intensely 
interesting lot of 
facts, figures and 

booklets. 
Just address Union Carbide Sales 
Company, 157 Michigan Ave., Chi- 

cago, Ill, Dept. A— 13. 
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1000 % Returns From 


the use of a Hercules Stump Puller, 
Bumper crops instead of stumps. Big 
money in place of taxes. $1,200 from 40 
acres the first year—$750 in extra crops 
every year after. Get the catalog of the 


tile | FLercules 


Genuine Steel 


Stump Puller 


You can clear an acre 
of stumps aday. 30 days’ 
free trial. Guaranteed 3 
years. Special introduc- 
tory price proposition. 
Write today for 
big free catalog. 
5 HERCULES MFG. CO, 

157 17th 























7th St. 
Centerville, 





TheBlackHawk Spreader 
Of Solid Oak And Steel 


is built with the precision of a motor car and the 
strength of a locomotive. Has solid oak frame and 
bottom, Triple Bearing Trussed Axles. Flexible al'- 
chain drive gives great power and light draft. 

Two speeds on cylinder. Feed gear changes from 
3 to 75 loads per acre. 
_ The Black Hawk Spreader has no cog wheels. It 
is the simplest ever devised. All working parts out- 
side and easy of access. Important bearings lined 
with Genuine Babbitt Metal. 

The powerful, indestructible, trouble-proof Black 
Hawk is the best-paying investment you can make. 

Let us send you big free catalog and **20 reasons.” 
D. M. SECHLER IMPLEMENT 
& CARRIAGE COMPANY, 


DEPT. 103 ,. MOLINE. HLL. 

















Sandow $ 


‘2'4 H.P. Stationary 
Engine—Complete 


Gives ample power for all farm 
uses -Only three moving parts— 
no cams, no gears, no valves— 
can’t get out of order. Perfect 
rovernor—ideal cooling system. 
fises kerosene (coal oil), gaso- 
line, alcohol, distillate or gas, 
Sold on 15 days’ trial. YOUR 
MONEY AC IF YOU 
ARE NOT SATISFIED. 
i ar ironclad guarantec. Sizes & 
20 H. P., at proportionate ge: 
in stock, ready to ship 
brings fall particulars free. 
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Pe 
Write for proposition on first en- 
gine in your locality. (116) 


Detroit Motor Car Supply Co., 


92 C: n AY 
Detroit, Mich. 

















‘cLOWER TAXES... 
BETTER DRAINED LAND 
ion on how to lower 
> better drained land, 
a os lj you Free S oe a heme pice 
lock with full information ab 
eS ILBE 
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Gilbert Improved Corrugated Culvert Ca. 
Avsan, Minaesots 








The Ever-Lasting Kind 


Howe Scale_ 


Pe Stee] Frames —a 

Champion U- S. Scales Write for 

Cheap — Durable — Good _ full particulars. 

THE" BEST” PITLESS "Own cowsc®, 
A SCALES CHICA 


CHICAGO 


One Price—One Quality—No 
0,000 best Columbus Buggies ever made 
—exactly alike—one quality —one price—of- 
fered this year direct at only 81 <j 4 profit 

ole 






















on each tous. We've reorganized w 
factory to make ihis. 5 weeks Free 
Trial—2 year guarantee. Satisfaction 
ormoney back. Write. Big Facts 
Portfolio Free. 

Cotumbus Carriege & Harness Co. 
2026 So. High St., Columbus, O. 





HOW CAN WE DISPOSE OF THE 
BULLS IN THE HANDS OF THE 
SMALL BREEDER? 


BY E. T. DAVIS ; 
BEFORE IOWA ANGUS BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION. 

Perhaps the foremost question in 
the mind of the smail breeder today 
is how he is going to dispose of his 
surplus bulls. And it is a problem that 
perhaps discourages more young 
breeders and is the direct cause of 
their going out of the pure bred cattle 
business than any other reason. 

First, we should understand, of 
course, that there always are men go- 
ing out of the business from the fact 
that we are not all cut out to be good 
pure bred cattle breeders, and we find 
the breeding of good high-grade cattle 
more profitable to us. 

In many instances our smal! breed- 
ers fail to realize the fact that it takes 


more good feed and three times the | 


attention to grow a good bull ready for 
the market than it does a good steer. 
For this reason he should have three 
times the money for a good bull ready 
for sale than he should for a steer, and 
how is he going to get it, is’ the next 
question at hand. 

First, above all other points, he 
should be a good feeder and caretaker 
and have his bulls in good condition, 
as there is nothing more in fashion at 
the present time than good beefsteak. 
It is not an uncommon thing to see in 
the feed yards of a breeder a load of 
good steers that will bring him $100 
per head, while in another yard a lot 
of bulls that he is trying to sell for 
$60 or $75, thin in flesh, and three 
times the feed that made the steers 
good would not make the bulls good 
enough to sell, owing to the fact that 
they had not received the proper care. 
The result is he ships them all to the 
market at a loss and becomes disgust- 
ed with the business. 

Now, supposing we find the young 
breeder’s bulls in fine condition. First, 
he should get them before the people. 
He should advertise them in every 
way he can that will bring him the 
best results at the least expense. Ad- 
vertising in his local papers and the 
papers of his nearest towns is not 2 
bad idea. He should not overlook the 
fact that he must talk cattle locally 
whenever the opportunity comes to 
him. If you have a name at home of 
breeding good cattle, it will spread 
with good advertising. 

Second, we should bear in mind that 
we have culls or bulls in the best cf 
herds that should go to the feed lot, 
and only the best should be brought up 
for the market, as one good one will 
bring as much as two poor ones. 

If perhaps the small breeder has a 
good bull, he considers too good to sell 
at the prices paid by the breeder of 
grade cattle and the quality and breed- 
ing deserves more money, this bull 
should be brought before the class of 
breeders looking for a_herd-header. 
He should advertise in our best jour- 
nals or sell him in some of our combi- 
nation breeders’ sales. Perhaps sell 
him in the bull sales that our associa- 
tion proposes to hold would be a good 
suggestion. 

I think and feel sure that when once 
these yearly sales become established 
they will be the coming market for 
the bulls of the small breeder, as well 
as the large breeder, but he must not 
overlook the fact that he must have 
the quality as well as the bull. 

We have perhaps a class of breed- 
ers today that need education in the 
cattle business more than the pure- 
bred breeder. These are the breeders 
of grade cattle who buy these bulls. 
While the pure-bred breeder will buy 
a good class of sires, the breeder of 
grades will in many cases buy sires 
that are of poor quality and of no dis- 
tinct breed whatever. These are the 
men we need to advance the interests 
of good catile breeding. 

If we could but have one hundred 
good farmers who do not own a pure- 
bred sire on their farms here with us 
today, I feel sure it would be one of 
the longest strides in the cattle busi- 
ness this association has made, and 
not until this class of breeders realize 
the value of pure-bred sires and select 
their favorite breed and stay with it, 
will we be able to dispose of all our 
best pure-bred sires satisfactorily. 
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How much do youclear percow? 


It isn’t what your cows bring in that counts, it is what ie left after you 
have paid all expenses, that tells whether your cows are profitable. Most 
cows “eat their heads off’. Why? Because they are just average cows 
that eat as much as any cow and don’t give the return. Even good cows 
are not profitable if you try to keep them where feeds are too high, climate 


unfavorable, or marketing conditions bad. Here is a case where every 


thing is right. 


$50 net, per cow, on milk alone 


Mr. C. F. Patton, has an 80 acre dairy farm near Villa Ridge, 
Mo. He has been milking 19 cows all winter, and averages 
$50 a month net profit from his milk (shipped to St. Louis), 
Last month his milk sales amounted to $210. 


Mr. Patton’s location is onthe mainline formerly Professor at the Kansas and 
of the Rock Island between St. Louis Colorado Agricultural Colleges, and 
and Kansas City, where it is ideal for now in charge of the Rock Island Lines 
dairying. Theclimate, the abundance of Department of Agriculture, has made e 
pure water and native grasses enable him careful study of every locality along the 
to keep his cows at the highest point Rock Island Lines. He knows the best 
of productiveness with the minimum _ places for dairying, and can tell you the 
cost. He is close to two big markets, very place where you are most likely to 
St. Louis and Kansas City, where dairy succeed. He will also give you the 
products bring high prices the year benefit of his wide experience on the best 
around. He is located right. methods to pursue to make a success ia 
This matter of location is worthy ef, our your new location. 

serious thought. Just afew miles often Drop me aline and tell me how many 
makes the difference between profitand cows you have and what you are getting 
loss. If your profits are not large it from them. Tell me what prices you 
may be due to your location. get and what it costs you to keep your 
There are some particularly good Joca- cows. If your location is right you 
tions for profitable dairying along’ the will be frankly toid so—if it is wrong 
Rock Island Lines. Professor H. M. you will be given personal, expert assite 
Cottrell, anexpert ofnational reputation, tance in finding a location that is right, 


Book on expert dairy methods, FREE! 


Prof. Cottrell has written several books on expert methods of farming. “His book 
*‘Making Money in Dairying” is the next best thing to a course in an Agricultural 
college. It is worth dollars to any farmer who will read it. No matter where you 
live you'll profit by it. You may havea copy free, if you will write me today. 


The statements herein made have been fully investigated, aad 
i 0 Ck Wf can be absolutely relied upon. 
Island 








L. M. Allen, Passenger Traffic Manager, Rock Island Lines, 
434 LaSalle Station, Chicago 


‘John Sebastian, Third Vice-President_ 



















“Tttookjust3 minutes io puta very dullax 
in perfect shape,” writes J.W. Suddard, New- 
ark, Del.—A another letier says: “‘Myten year 
old boy ground several chilled plowshares—he sharpens al the 
tools onthe place,” writes J.O. Smith, Woodville, Ky. 

Over one-half million farmers know this to be true and 
M sharpen their sickles, discs and gll farm tools with the 


Luther Farm Tool Grindera,. 


It is a wonderful tool grinder—the only all steel frame 
Hf grinder made—has shaft drive like an automobile —enclosed 
Wt bearings—gravity lubrication. Has 30 different attachments 
for doing all kinds of difficult tool sharpening, also rip saw, 
jig saw, drill, milk tester attachment, lathe, forge, etc. 


} 14 ’ 
Fast Sharpening Wheels Save Time. Luther Tool Grinders @” 
¥ 































a have Dimo-Grit sharpening wheels. 25 times faster than grind- 
# stone--10 times more efficient than emery. Willnot draw temper 


FREE TRIAL ON YOUR FARM 
Send for special offer which permits you to use this outfit on your farm 30 
days froe without advance payment; also 40 page book which tells everything 
and hundreds of letters from satisfied users. 
SON Stroh Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis, 













NM) LUTHER GRINDER MFG. CO., 




















z Get ALL the Wool pine Maga ptt + Pgs = 4 — sheep, and take it off evenly, 


Stewart No. 9 Ball Bearing 
SHEARING MACHINE 


It is fitted with ball beari hroughou‘; the ring head, too, is ball bear- 
ing. Gears are all cut from solid steel and madc file hard, run in oil, turn 
easy and are enclosed safe from dustand dirt, Has 4 sets 
ofknives. Price, complete, at your dealer’s, only........++ e 
See your dealer; if he hasn'tit, send $2.00 and we will ship c.o.d. for balance. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAF T CO. 
639 La Salle Ave.. CHICAGO 
Send for FREE treatise on ‘‘How to Shear Sheep,” and large catalog 
showing the world’s most complete and modern line of clipping and sheart- 
ing machines. Send TO DAY. 
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VARIETIES OF FRUIT. 

A northern lowa_ correspondent 
writes: 

“We wish to set out an orchard for 
home use and wish as great a variety 
of fruit as possible, but not much of 
any one kind. What variety of apples 
are best? We wish some of both the 
early and late- varieties. What va- 
riety of plums, currants, gooseberries, 
raspberries and cherries are best? 
How much of each should we get and 
where is the best place to get them?” 


The following are good varieties for 
home use in northern Iowa: 


Apples: Early—Duchess of Olden- 
burg, Lowland, Charlamoff, Yellow 
Transparent. Mid Season—Wealthy, 
Hibernal, Longfield, Northeastern. 
Late—Salome, Black Annette, Delic- 
ious, Malinda, Ben Davis. Jonathan 
and Grimes Golden are two excellent 
late varieties, but they have not 
proved hardy everywhere in northern 
lowa. 

Plums: Forest Garden, Ocheeda, 
DeSoto, Cheney, Wolf, Wyant, Hawk- 
eye, Stoddard, Miner. 

Gooseberries: Downing, Houghton, 
Champion. 

Raspberries: Gregg, Older, Turner 
(red), Louden (red), Cuthbert .(red). 

Cherries: Montmorency, Early 
Richmond, English Morello, Wragg. 

Most of these varieties are as rec- 
ommended by the Iowa Experiment 
Station. There are, no doubt, several 
others which would prove equally sat- 
istactory. Some of them, possibly, are 
not adapted to the soil conditions of 
our correspondent. After reading over 
this list of varieties it would be well 
for him to make inquiry as to the va- 
rieties which do best with the neigh- 
bors. 

We cannot undertake to tell this 
man just how many trees of each kind 
he should plant for home use. That 
depends almost entirely upon individ- 
ual tastes and the number in the fam- 
ily. Some families have great partial- 
ity for certain varieties. As an aid to 
enabling this correspondent in the se- 
lection of varieties we suggest that he 
write to the Michigan Experiment Sta- 
tion, at East Lansing, for Bulletin No. 
262. In the selection of apples he 
should be careful not to plant too 
many summer trees and not enough 
of the late apples. Three or four 
summer apple trees will furnish an 
abundance for the ordinary family. 
We would plant at least three times 
as many of the winter apples as of the 
summer aples. 

This correspondent should buy from 
some nursery in northern Iowa, south- 
ern Minnesota, Wisconsin or the Da- 
kotas. Advertisements of such firms 
appear in the Farmer from time to 
time. 





SWEET CLOVER IN OATS FOR 
FERTILIZER. 


A central [Illinois correspondent 
writes: 

“Our land is black prairie soil, loose 
and tiled. What would be the result 
of sowing sweet clover in the oats in 
the spring and plowing it under in the 
fall for wheat? Would it harm the 
oats by growing too large? Would it 
do any good to the ground for wheat? 
How much seed should be sown to the 
acre? If the sweet clover did grow 
up rank in the oats and was cut, why 
wouldn’t it make much better straw 
to feed?” 

This correspondent should carefully 
read over Mr. Coverdale’s advice, as 
given on page 12 of our issue of Sep- 
tember 29th. In the ordinary season 
sweet clover may be successfully seed- 
ed with early oats sown at the rate of 
two bushels or less per acre. The 
sweet clover is seeded at the rate of 
fifteen to twenty pounds of hulled 
seed to the acre. If the season is fav- 
orable the sweet clover will grow up 
eight or twelve inches high in the oats 
and interfere somewhat in harvesting, 
possibly reducing the yield slightly. 
What sweet clover is found in the 
straw will certainly improve the straw 
for feed, for sweet clover, pound for 
pound, is practically equal to clover 
or alfalfa. 

After the oats, the sweet clover 
should, if the season is not too dry, 
grow rapidly, till by fall it will have 
become two or three feet high. We 
are doubtful as to the advisability of 
plowing sweet clover under in the fall 
for winter wheat. In the first place, 





if the growth is at all rank it will, | 
when turned under, interfere with the 
progress of water from the subsoil to 
the surface soil, and the wheat will 
suffer from drouth if the fall is dry. 
In the second place, the seed cost of 
sweet clover is so high that it seems 
a waste to plow it under after less 
than one season’s growth. Sweet clo- 
ver is an excellent fertilizer, but is 
likely to damage the crops immedi- 
ately following it, for the reason that 
the large mass of green matter plowed 
under interferes with the movement 
of soil moisture. In a wet season this 
objection does not hold. The best 
time to plow under a heavy crop of 
sweet clover is in the fall, preparatory 
to sowing a spring crop. Every ton of 
sweet clover forage plowed under is 
worth several times that much barn- 
yard manure. Of all the leguminous 
plants, clover, alfalfa, cowpeas, soy 
beans, crimson clover, etc., none are 
better as fertilizers than sweet clover, 
On the ordinarily rich corn belt soil, 
though, we prefer using sweet clover 
for pasture or hay. If this correspond- 
ent gets a good stand of sweet clover 
in his oats, why would not the best 
scheme for him be to secure either a 
fall hay crop or fall pasture, and then 
the following season secure either ex- 
cellent pasture or hay. Then he might 
plow under in August for fall wheat. 





BURNING OVER PASTURES AND 
MEADOWS. 


A South Dakota correspondent asks 


us whether burning over a_ stubble 
field that has been seeded to tame 


grass would be safe, provided the 
burning over was done while there 
was some frost in the ground. 


We would hesitate to burn over 
stubble or corn stalks where the land 
had been seeded to the tame grasses 
last year. We would not hesitate to 
burn over blue grass pastures or old 
meadows. It is never safe to burn 
over any kind of tame grass after the 
frost is out. Much, however, depends 
upon the way the burning is done. If 
the stubble is not very heavy, is dry, 
and there is a brisk wind, compara- 
tively little damage is done, even to 
young grasses, provided the ground is 
frozen. If the stubble is somewhat 
damp, however, the day calm, and the 
land rolling, so that some of the /jpas- 
ture is on the lee side, where there is 
little wind, there is considerable dan- 
ger. On the whole, we think we would 
not care to take the chances. 

We once had a forty-acre field 
burned over by accident. We noticed 
that there was no damage done where 
the wind had full sweep, but on the 
lee side, where the burning was slow, 
we lost part of our stand. We have 
never seen fire break out in a field of 
clover, or clover and timothy, after 
the frost was out, but that the stand 
of clover was entirely killed and the 
timothy injured. Therefore, as a gen- 
eral rule, we would say: Keep fire out 
of your newly seeded land. Better take 
a roller and roll down your stubble or 
corn stalks, so as to have them out 
of the way of the mower and rake. 
It is often a good thing to burn over 
old meadows and pastures, provided 
it is done some time before growth 





has commenced. 





A Twin Automobile Seat Top Buggy 






dred great 
bargains we | 
show in our 1912 
Price Reduc- | 
tion Vehicle 
Book, the great- 
est printed vehicle * 
showroom in ——_ = : 
America, describing in detail the most stylish, up to date line of buggies, phaetons, 
surreys, road carts and wagons ever manufactured. 

If you have the slightest intention of purchasing any vehicle, by all means write at 
once, today, for this great vehicle book. Jt’s free. 1 you need to do is to ask for 
it. This book will positively offer you the greatest values and very latest styles at the 
lowest prices ever quoted on strictly high grade vehicles. We are able to give you these 
great special bargain prices 
BECAUSE our vehicles are made in the largest vehicle factory in the world— 

61,000 vehicles built in this factory last year—over 20,000 more than were 


poms by a other +. -¥' bs the United States. ~ the factory cost 
muc eed A x... any er concern, our exceptional 
BECAUSE we sell DIRECT from the factory to you. We cut out all deaiers’, 
agents’ and jobbers’ profits. We aim coy to secure ONE SMALL PROFIT, 
and uently we ACTUALLY SAVE YOU from $20.00 to $50.00 on 
- ANY V! of ANY KIND. 
Saving money for the buyer in every conceivable way is our principie of doing 
business, and that is the secret of our tremendous success. 





GET OUR 1912 PRICE REDUCTION VEHICLE BOOK No. 65W68 


Send postal or letter today, at once, for our large 1912 Price Reduction Vehicle 
. Book No.65W68, sent free, and contains one dred great bargains. Simply ask 
for it and we will send it to you prepaid by return mail. 























| SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


$29 Top Bacar. 


Retail Price $60.00. B 


es , ies, Surre' 
rin n ‘arm Wagons. 9 
have Sat aon Jobbers, oar Whole- 


server aes bases ss 
Free Catalog and Delivered Prices. NO 


Mutual Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co. \ 
, Station 1255 East St. Louis, TL 








an More-CornSorter™ 


Wonderful Time Saving Money Makin 
SAVES THE DISCARDS THE E 


GOOD SEED ~ HE 
incre both quality a A» Mo 
uniform sizes so your planter will drop 8 good ker 
feb nri lpey het bbe et HLL 





a special 
guarantee. Writ circular 
/ price today. Address 


W. K. Voorhees, Mér. Standard Mig. Co., 403 State St., Ceder 
















don’t have traveling 









that actually carries the beams on 





FREIGHT PREPAID, 80 YO 
WHAT YOUR PLO 





Get My Price—FIRST 


Freight Prepaid—30 Days’ Free Trial 


\ I want to quote a price that will cause you to sit right upand take notice on the ndest, best plow . ae 

hatever turned a ioree. ican do it because we are the actual manufacturers, and sell direct to you. We 4 

. n— don’t sell to jobbers or dealers. You save those expe . —— H 

profits when you order direct from our factory. \ 

a better plow. 1 say to you that the 


ONMOUTH 


will prove easier for you to handle, easier on your horses and will do your wore 
better than any plow you can buy, regardless of price, It’s 

top of the frame. No pressure on bottom 
friction. Single Bail and Horse Lift; and ‘‘Point First’’ action, 


ALL SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
ENOW EXACTLY 
Is GOING CosT 
every statement I make, and we'll pay the ‘‘damages’’—freight 
these plows and our other 









mses and. 






But that isn’tall. You get 







on cane PLOW 


positively the only 
furrow— 






TO you 





imple —Culti 
farm tools—all ag oh factory prices. 


Man, with 





SAVE 257°50% ON HARNESS $24.00 


FREIGHT 
PREPAID 


$24.00 buys our Leader No. 52 Farmers 1% inch Team Harness delivered at 
gour railroad station. If it is not the best value you ever had, send it back and we 
will ccfund your money. The above harness is a genuine bargain—a splendidly 


made 1% inch Team Harness. All of the best grade Oak Tanned Leather. We 
are the largest manufacturers of harness selling direct to the user. We issue a 100 page catalog, the finest ever gotten 
out in the harness line.” It is full of money saving offers. Write for free cagalog to-day and compare our prices with 


gour home dealer. 





‘R. M. KNOX, Pres., Western Harness & Supply Co. 615 Main Street, Waterloo, Lowa. 
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- (00EVERGREENS $7.50 


EXPRESS PREPAID 


These trees have been twice trans- 
planted and twice root-pruned, in- 
suring an abundance of fibrous 
roots—nature’s guarantee of life to 
young trees. They are backed by 
the fairest guarantee of any nursery 
in the United States and by forty 
years’ reputation of 


IOWA’S GREATEST 
EVERGREEN SPECIALIST 


These trees are first-class in every 
way and fully covered by our guar- 
antee. They willsurely please you. 
We can sell you prize-winning 
+ *“*true-to-name”’ fruit trees 
and berry plants guaran- 
teed to prove hardy or 
cost you nothing. Cata- 
log of special bargains 
FREE. 
Earl Ferris Nursery 
420 Nursery St. 
Hampton, Ia. 


habe 


ray with the Comet 
or Surest Results 
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oo dual A 
Comet Sprayers are Easiest to Operate 
Simplest in construction—foot Rest is at- 
tached or detached instantly— Have complete 
Agitator and Brass Screen which prevent 
clogging of pump. This double acting spray throws 
a continuous stream 00 feet or spray fine as a mist. 





The fruit saved from a choice tree will mere than 

yay for it. You need it for your orchard, vines, 
low nsand plants. Very durable—all brass. Weighs 
only 6 pounds. Thousands of fruit growers and 
farmershave proved ita success. Just try it for 
applying liquid poisons, fertiliizers, etc. he re- 
suite will surprise you. Best proposition for agents, 
Send usa postal for full information about this 
superior sprayer now. Getafter the tree and plant 
pests early and make more money. 


H. B. RUSLER MFG. CO, 
JOHNSTOWN, OHIO 











Dept. 11 
Pp hecrniteo Zac ee 
y Sixty Years the National Standard— 


ure growing ~— nay — bearing in every 
f__ State in the Union, also in Canada and 
Mexico, Produced on 600 acres—rich Illinois 
land—no branches—all “Bloomington” grown. 
Smail Fruits, Roses, Shrubs, Plants—the 
bestof everything for Lawn, Garden and Orchard. 
DEAL DIRECT —we pay freight, guarantee safe 
errival, Save you one-half. Write for 36-page Book 
plant — mailed free. 








No, 35, Telis you what and how to 


PHOENIX NURSERY CO., Bloomington, Illinois, 








Evergreens Make You Money 


They ad@z to your profits from farm, gar- 
den and orchard ; they save feed and fuel 
Our 1912 Planters Guide telis how and 
why. We grow more Evergreens ti.an any 
other firm—and we grow them right, 
Every doliar put in Evergreens will add 
five dollars to the value of your place. 
Send today for book and so Bargain Offers. 
DO HILL NURSERY COMPANY, Inc. 

Fvergvreen Specialists 
Catalpa St., Dundee. Ill 




















ES Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
RE Evergreens, Shrubs, Roses and Vines 
DOUGLAS’ TREES 


are sold direct at Wholesale prices; have 

a world-wide reputation and are backed by sixty 

years’ experience. Send teduy for FREE copy 
of our catalog. 

R. DOUGLAS’ SONS 

WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 

. ~ 7 . " rs ou 

Live and Let Live Prices 


on plants and trees that grow and bear 
fruit. Raspberry plants, 22.75 per low. Grape 
vines, 2 cents each and up. Illustrated catalog free. 


PERU NURSERY, Box 407, Peru, Neb. 


Ten times your 
True-to-Name Catalpa Trees Doney "back it 
not trne speciosa. Also Catalpa Seed. Cypress 
trees, most beautiful inthe world. Free bovklet. 
H. C. ROGERS, x 103 Mechanicsburg, Ohio 

















5 hae Clover and Alfalfa Seed for 
sale. AYE BROS., Blair, Neb., seed Corn Cen- 
ter of the World. Free cats 





ogue. Box No. 2. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 





HOT BED. 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I would like directions for making 
a hot bed.” 

Hot beds may be started any time 
during March. They are simply a hole 
in the ground, filled with a foot or two 
of heating horse manure, on top of 
which is four or five inches of garden 
loam, which is covered with glass sup- 
ported by a frame. The common size 
is six feet square. A hole of this size 
is dug in the ground eighteen inches 
or two feet deep. This is filled with 
horse manure which has previously 
been forked over until it is heating 
evenly. The depth of horse manure 
put in depends on the coldness of the 
climate and how early the hot bed is 
started. In the latitude of Iowa, after 
the first of March, a foot of horse ma- 
nure should be sufficient. Earlier in 
the season and farther north, at least 
two feet should be put in. The horse 
manure is packed down tightly, and 
four to six inches of fine garden loam 
are spread over it. Then put up the 
wooden frame to hold up the glass. 
This may be bought from manufactur: 
ing concerns, but may be made more 
cheaply. The frame should be six to 
eight inches high along the front, and 
twelve to eighteen inches high at the 
back, and the sides should slope uni- 
formly from back to front. The sashes 
may be bought unless there are storm 
windows or glass of convenient size 
around the place. In making hot beds 
the essential qualification is common 
sense. Consider what materials you 
have on hand, and make it whatever 
size you wish, an essential being that 
the glass falls from north to south, 
from the back to the front side, at the 
rate of about one inch for each foot. 

After the manure and dirt have been 
put in and the frame and sashes have 
been put up, let the bed stand a few 
days until the dirt is thoroughly 
warmed up, and then a few days long- 
er until the horse manure has passed 
its most intense heating period and 
the dirt has cooled off to about ninety 
degrees. Then plant the seeds. 

Tomatoes, cabbages, and peppers 
are the common garden vegetables 
started in hot beds. Pansies, asters, 
cosmos, ete., are flowers often started 
in hot beds. After the seeds are put 
in, about all that is necessary is to 
give a thorough watering every two or 
three days, and to ventilate. Do not 
water lightly once every day, but rath- 
er give a thorough soaking every two 
or three days. Watch that the plants 
do not cook on sunshiny days. The 
sunshine pouring in through the glass 
sometimes raises the temperature far 
over 100 degrees. The thing to do on 
sunshiny days is to leave the sash 
well open unless the temperature out- 
side is very, low. On very cold nights, 
cover the frame with rugs and blan- 
kets. 

A hot bed managed by one who has 
learned the “know how” is both inter- 
esting and profitable. We have been 
able to secuer more growth on plants 
in a hot bed in six weeks than we 
could in the house in ten weeks. 





HONEY LOCUST FROM SEED FOR 
POSTS. 


A correspondent writes: 

“Will it pay to bother with honey 
locusts for posts, starting from the 
seed?” 

We doubt it. The honey locust does 
not furnish nearly so good a post as its 
cousin, the black locust, Our readers 
may distinguish between the two 
kinds of locust by the fact that the 
honey locust has larger and more nu- 
merous thorns. The honey locust has 
one great advantage over the black 
locust, in that it is not bethered by 
borers. The honey locust makes fair 
posts, but is not nearly equal to the 
black locust or the catalpa. Why does 
not this man try catalpa if he wishes 
to raise posts?” 

The growing of the honey locust 
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Most Powerful, Safest Fungicide 
For Fruit Trees, Foliage, &c. 


Here is a fungicide that means certain death to all insect 
pests and a positive preventive against Scale, Apple Scab, 
Blight, Brown Rot, Grape Black Kot and Downy Mildew, 
Practical fruit growers, farmers and nurserymen have proven 
Red Seal Lye to be much superior to the Bordeaux Mixture and 
also much safer, because it does not russet the fruit or injure 
BR ay: the foliage in any way. 


(@7> Red Seal Lye 


ForSpraying ’Tis Paying. 
Wash trunks of fruit trees with Red Seal Lye to re- 
move and prevent scale. Spray the foliage,vegetables 
and plants with Red Seal Lye, we absolutely 
guarantee effectiveness. Ask your storekeeper for 
it—big, sifting top cans only toc. 
PREVENTS HOG CHOLERA. 

Don’t let Hog Cholera ruin you—there is no dependable cure for 
this dreadful disease, but Red Seal Lye will positively prevent its 

Mix with feed—one tablespoonful enough for ten 
N — Keep labels. If your storekeeper cannot supply,send us 

is name. 
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Valuable book of information—FREE, 
P. C. TOMSON & CO., Dept.B, 183 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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_ A. O. Gilbertson, Krop Krank, 
IT'S ALL IN THE ROO 


$1000 Returns—$35 Invested 


Mr. Chas. T. Yager writes us that his Gilbertson Evergreen Wind- 
break has added more than $1000 to the value of his farm. 


Gilbertson’s 


have heaviest foliage in winter—with my special fibrous root 
system will grow on your farm or cost you nothing. Save fuel. 
Save feed. Make better stock at less cost. Take 18 months to pay. 
My Free Book of 33 years actual experience in the growing of 
Evergreen Windbreaks will give you money-saving and money- 
Write for it today. Address 


Guaranteed Windbreaks 


Box 751 Mason City, lowa. 











from seed is not so very difficult. Just 
before planting, put the seed in water 
for two or three days, until they start. 
to swell; then plant the seed quickly 
in moist soil in rows twelve to eight- 
een inches apart, covering with one- 
half to three-quarters of an inch of 
fine dirt which is firmly compressed 
over the seed. Water the seed bed 
regwarly till the young locusts come 
up. Give good cultivation the first 
season and transplant the next into 
rows four feet apart with trees six 
feet apart in the row. Give cultiva- 
tion as for corn for the first two or 
three seasons. 





APPLES IN THE CORN BELT. 


A Polk county, Iowa, correspondent 
writes: 

“So much has been said and done 
to help the farmer increase his yield 
of corn and improve his live stock. I 
do not understand why the same effort 
is not made to direct attention to- 
wards the importance of the apple 
crop. A properly cared for apple or- 
chard in Iowa is the best paying prop- 
osition on the farm. Iowa can grow 
as fine apples as any state in the coun- 
try, if the trees are carefully selected 
and are given the proper attention. 
Of course this means proper cultivat- 
ing, mulching, spraying, pruning, pick- 
ing, packing and marketing. All these 
things must be carefully studied, but 
if they are, the reward will be great.” 

Our correspondent is quite right in 
this view. Apple orchards should in- 
crease in Iowa, but no man should set 
out an orchard of any particular kind 
without first thoroughly understanding 
that it must have the most careful at- 
tention at the proper time. For some 
reason, the average farmer of the corn 
belt does not take kindly to the hand 
work required in successful orchard- 








“ AINSWORTH 





Seed Corn that Tests 95 Z to 100% 


Thisis our guarantee. Packedineachcrateor bag is a 
slip showing the actual germination test. Test the 
corn yourself 12 days. If not up to guarantee, re- 
turn at our expense. We own 1000 acres of the best corn 
land in the world. On these farms we grow our seed corn. 
Oursis one of the largest and unquestionably the most 
modern seed corn building in the country. Corn dried on 
racks; hand picked three times, Corn allin plant by Nov. 
12th, All standard varieties. Corn bred for high yield. 
VISITORS WELCOME. Send for our big convine- 
ing catalogue, FREE. Read our offer to pay your 
railroad fare to visit us. See testimonials stating that our 
corn has produced from § to 25 bushe.s more than crib 
dried seed. Our prices are reasonable. Address 





MASON CITY, 








W. T. AINSWORTH & SONS 
, 80x B, mL. - 








world over for extreme earliness. 4 
The editor of the Rural New Yorker [=/ 
i gives to Sulzer's Earliest Potato the as-is 
tonishing yield of 464 bushels per acre! 


Salzer’s Earliest Potato Collection. 
Composed of four rare earliest and oneXGy, 

later sort, separately packed, full weight, & 

per bbl. only $4.00. Catalog tells! > 


For 16 Cents. 


flowers for 1€c postpaid. 
i's Big vegetable and farm seed cata- ¢ 
by logue free for the asking. ved 
John A. Salzer Seed Co., (77/4// ee 
122 Bo. 8th St., LaCrosse, Wis\@UgRueur yg 


SEED POTATOES 


Red River---Early Ohios---Peachblowa 
all the best yielders. All pure north- 
ern genuine Red River stock. Grown 
from special heavy yielding seed. 
Free from scab. Guaranteed to please. 
Write today for our 76-page nice. 
Secrets on tato growing. Double 
your yield and profits. We are we 
ers and can assist you wonderfully. 
One customer made an acre. Write 


A.A.Berry Seed Co.,Box 54 Clarinda, Ia 











Grown Tested Clover Seed 


Direct from thresher to user. Write for samples an@ 
Prices. E. E. Voorhees, Blandinsvillie, Ill. 
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ings Sample Oats' Free. For 10c we will send big packet. For 25c we will send packet three 
i prepaid, The empty packet will be accepted, same as cash, to apply on your future 
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Swedish Select 


Will you join our 

Fighting C. ign f. 
SAMPLES 2255: 
Ww f. er 


to know about our Pure Bred, Big, Hardy, Imported 


Galloway Bros-Bowman Company 
future orders.” "© 110 KO Galloway Station, Waterico, lowa 
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BRIDGE GRAFTING TREES IN- 
JURED BY SHEEP, RAB- 
BITS OR MICE. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Qn the place where I am working 
there are a lot of fruit trees, and the 
sheep have been eating the bark off 
ali the young fruit trees. What can I 
do to save these trees?” 

Where the bark is eaten off com- 
pletely around the trunk, the only 
thing which we know of to save the 
tree is bridge grafting. This is done 
in April before growth starts. Slender 
twigs about the size of a lead pencil 
are used. The place where the bark 

was eaten off is smoothed up, all the 
ragged edges of the bark are cut off; 
then the wound is painted with white 
lead; then the twigs which are to be 
used to bridge the wound are cut thin- 
ly w edge shape at both ends and about 





Scion. 


three inches longer than the wound 
is wide. A slender knife blade is then 
slipped under one edge of the wound 
between the bark and the wood. One 
end of the scion (the twig which is to 
bridge the wound) is thrust in between 
the bark and the wood with the cut 
edge of the scion against the wood. 
Then the scion is sprung out and the 
other end is pushed in between the 
bark and the wood of the other side 
of the wound. The greatest of care 
must be taken in bridge grafting that 
the cut surface of the scion and the 
wood of the trunk come close togeth- 
er. Ten or twelve of the scions are 
placed at intervals around the trunk 
of the ordinary girdled young tree. 
After they have been put in position, 
they are sealed in place with grafting 
wax. 

Unless the trees are particularly 
valuable, it is doubtful whether it will 
pay to bridge graft. To the man whe 
has had no experience in grafting, the 
operation is troublesome and not al- 
Ways successful. All readers especial- 
ly interested in bridge grafting should 
send for Ohio Bulletin No. 208. 





OATS ON STUBBLE GROUND. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Can you tell me the best way to 
prepare wheat and oat stubble ground 
for oats again this year? My experi- 
ence with such ground has not, been 
satisfactory. It would not compare 
with the corn stalk ground, and I had 
thought that maybe it was in prepar- 
ing the seed bed. My reason for sow- 
ing to oats again is to get it seeded.” 

The best way to handle stubble land 
for oats depends largely on whether 
the soil is rather loose or quite heavy. 
On ordinary corn belt soil, we would 
advise the plowing of stubble ground 
for oats if the time can be at all con- 
veniently spared. We have not had 
much experience in preparing stubble 
ground for oats, and so far as we 
know the experiment stations have not 
compared the plowing of stubble land 
with disking. They have compared 
the plowing of corn stalk ground with 
disking, and have found that while the 
plowed ground usually yields slightly 
more, it does not, as a rule, yield suf- 
ficiently more to pay for the extra ex- 
pense. But stubble ground is not near- 
ly in such a loose condition as corn 
ground, and for this reason plowing is 
more advisable. In addition to plow- 
ing, we would give a good disking and 
harrowing. The ideal oat seed bed is 








one with a mellow surface soil of a 
couple of inches and a compact sub- 
surface soil. To secure this, it may be 
necessary to harrow several times, or 
if Ms roller may be had conveniently, to 
roll. 








SPRING RYE. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I have twenty acres of wheat sowed 
about the middie of October. We had 
a very severe winter and no snow, and 
it is probably killed. Having seen 
spring rye advertised by the seed 
houses, I would like to know if it 
would be a success. I would like to 


j hear from someone who has tried it.” 


We have never grown spring rye, 
and would be glad to hear from any of 
our readers who have tried it. Our un- 
derstanding is that spring rye is not 





Scions bridging the wound. 


worth much; that it does not yield as 
much as winter rye; that other vari- 
eties of spring grain are to be pre- 
ferred. 

Before seeding to other grain, we 
advise our correspondent to be sure 
that his wheat stand is killed. It often 
happens that the wheat makes a crop 
when one is least expecting it. But 
we think it probable that wheat seed- 
ed as late as the middle of October is 
killed, there having been no snowfall. 





GETTING OATS OFF FOR COW- 
PEAS TO FOLLOW. 


A northern Missouri correspondent 
writes: 


“How soon can oats be stacked after 
they are cut and shocked? My reason 
for asking is that I want to follow the 
oats, with cowpeas and want to get the 
= off the ground as quickly as pos- 

le.” 


This depends entirely on how ripe 
the oats are at the time of cutting. 
If dead ripe we would be willing to 
stack within two or three days after 
shocking. If part of the leaves are 
yet green and the grain is not far past 
the dough stage we would wait a week 
or ten days before stacking. For the 
ssake of.the cowpea crop it may pay to 
cut the oats early for hay. Our corre- 
spondent must remember that in 
northern Missouri he cannot wait 
much after the first of July before 
commencing to prepare the seed bed 
for cowpeas. The earliest varieties 
take about two months to mature. 





WHICH WAY SHOULD THE DRILL 
BE RUN? 


A correspondent wants to know 
whether he had better drill his oats 
north and south or east and west. 

This is one of the questions we can 
not answer. We do not know of any 
experiments that have been made that 
will determine this; and can only state 
what occurs to us at the moment. If 
oats were drilled north and south, it 
seems to us that there would be a bet- 
ter chance for clover and timothy sown 
broadcast with the oats to get the 
sunlight which they need for vigorous 
growth and development. On the oth- 
er hand, where the prevailing winds 
are west or westerly, and the growth is 
rank, the drills running north and 
south would furnish more resistance 
to the winds, and would therefore be 
more likely to lodge in case of severe 





storms. This we know is true of corn, 
If it is drilled north and south and a 
storm comes, the drilled corn presents 
a practically solid wall of green, and is 
more likely to lodge than if planted in 
hills. 

Where corn is checked, no matter 
which way the rows run, a solid wall 
is not presented. On the other hand, 
the longer the rows are, the less time 
it takes to plant the crop, no matter 
whether they run north and south or 
east and west, for the reason that 
there is less turning. 

This is all theoretical, and our read- 
ers know just as much about it as we 
do. They will have to use their own 
judgment. 





MEASURING HAY. 


An Iowa correspondent, writes: 


“Please give us the rule for figuring 
the number of tons in a round stack 
of timothy hay.” 


Determining the number of tons in 
hay stacks by measuring is at best in- 
accurate. The following rules have all 
been used with satisfaction by a num- 
ber of our subscribers: 

1. Width plus overthrow divided by 
four, times width plus overthrow di- 
vide by four, times length, equals the 
number of cubic feet. 

2. One-third of the overthrow times 
the width time the length equals cubic 
feet. 

3. Overthrow minus the width di- 
vided by two, times the width, times 
the length, equals cubic feet. 

4. Overthrow minus the width, 
times overthrow, times width, times 
length, times .225, divided by four, 
equals cubie feet. 

No two of these rules will give ex- 
actly the same result, and none of 
them apply exactly to round stacks. If 
@ round stack were a perfect cone— 
that is, if there were no buiges in the 
side, and it ran up to a point, the num- 
ber of cubic feet in it would be deter- 
mined by squaring the radius, multi- 
plying by the height, and then by 
1.5708, but since most round stacks 
bulge considerably and do not run up 
to a point, we would consider the fol- 
lowing formula more accurate: Square 
the radius, multiply by three-fourths 
of the height, and then by 3.1416. 

The number of cubic feet in a ton 
varies with the kind of hay and how 
long it has settled. Timothy hay that 
has settled six months will run 400 to 
450 cubic feet to the ton. 

The only reliable way to determine 
the number of tons in a hay stack is 
to weigh, but by using one of the 
methods described -in the foregoing, a 
person can get a general idea of the 
amount of hay in the stack. 





INFORMATION WANTED. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I believe in order to obtain the best 
results from our crops, a good job of 
plowing is essential to start with. For 
a nummer of years the 16-inch sulky 
plow has been our stand-by. One year 
ago I bought a 14-inch gang plow, and 
I find that it does better work; the 
ground is more easily pulverized; the 
objection, though, is the draft is too 
heavy for four horses on our tough 
gumbo soil. Now, my. question is: 
Would a 12-inch gang plow do still 
better work or not? Please let us 
hear from some that have had experi- 
ence.” 





An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I recently purchased‘ a two-year- 
old Shetland pony; weight 310 pounds. 
How large a ‘pony should he make, 
with proper care? How much weight 
should he carry without injury? How 
much grain (oats and corn) should he 
be fed at a time? How shal I train 
him so he will be safe for small chil- 
dren to ride? Should they be allowed 
to play with him now?” 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I would like a plan of fencing a 
creek with a great deal of water in it, 
and which quite frequently overflows 
its banks. I would like to fence it 
hog tight.” 








ALFALFA IN IOWA. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

' Wallaces’ Farmer need not hesitate 
to push alfalfa growing in Iowa; at 
least not in this section of the state. 
There is nothing like it. I have sixty 
acres in alfalfa, and will put in thirty 
more this spring. Fifteen acres has 
been in for thirteen years, and is good 
yet, although a little blue grass is com- 
ing in on the edges. We harvest four 
crops, and it yields a total of about 
six tons to the acre in a normal sea- 
son. flowa land that will grow alfalfa 
is worth double what it is selling for 
at the present time. We cut the first 
crop in June. It is very hard to cure 
when we have our usual rainfall, but 
with the side delivery rake we get 
along very well with this crop, and the 
others give us no more trouble. 

I am thinking of building a silo and 
putting the first crop up in this way. 
What would you think of taking care 
of it in the silo? We have talked of 
getting a grinder and grinding the hay 
for fattening cattle. At present we 
feed the alfalfa hay to the cattle, and 
when they have eaten all the leaves 
and soft parts of the hay, we give the 
stems to the horses. In this way we 
lose very little. The hogs always have 
good pasture in the summer and eat 
a great deal of hay during the winter. 

J. W. CARTER. 

Milis County, lowa. 





Remarks: When alfalfa can be 
cured properly we do not think there 
is enough advantage in putting it in 
the silo to justify the expense, but in 
a bad season it would certainly pay to 
run it inte the silo, and se far as we 
have had reports, it makes excelient 
silage. We doubt very much whether 
it would pay our correspondent to un- 
dertake to grind it. While this is be- 
ing done successfully in a commercial 
way, it requires a large amount of 
power. The grinding does not add 
any nutriment to the hay, but simply 
makes it more convenient to feed, and 
eliminates all waste. We think the 
same purpose could be accomplished, 
however, by running it through a feed 
cutter and cutting it fine—Editor. 


— STRAWBERRIES — 


250 Fine Plants for $1.00. 
Your choice: Sen. Dunitap. Warfield, 
Sample or Creseent. 

Send for 
MWY FREE STKAW BERRY BOOK 
Tells how to grow them. 

THE WILDHAGEN STRAWBERRY BEDS 
Route No. 1, Waterloe, lowa 
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MEDIUM RED CLOVER SEED 


$14.00; timothy seed, $7.00; hard spring wheat, #1.60; 
Boone County White. Reid's Yellow Dent, Improved 
Leaming tested seed corn, ¢2.50 bushel, f. o. b. Ferris. 
Delivered prices on request. All seeds shipped for 
inspection and approval on bank reference. 

J.W. RICHARDS, Ferris, itl. 


For Sale—Best Quality Recleaned 


RED CLOVER SEED 


$12.00 bushel. Samples free. 
Ss. L. TOMPKINS, Palatine, Illinois 


Pure Bred Seed Gorn 


Improved Reid’s Yellow Dent. 
Write for particulars. 
HEWE WIEKERT, Jr.. BR. 2, Emden, Ill. 











VANSANT'S SEED CORN 8,7, 25h 172s aust 








LARGE, BEAUTIFUL CATALOGUE AND SAMPLES 
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GARTONS OATS 


60 to 90 Bu. Per Acre 


Gartons new breed of oats, ‘‘ Presi- 
dent,’’ is the heaviest yielding oat 
known—even greater than our famous 
“‘Regenerated Swedish Select.’’ Guar- 
anteed equal to sample. High germi- 
nating quality—vigorous root action— 
withstands extreme drought and exces- 
sive heat—produces immense yield— 
sound, full berries—exceptionally thin 
skin—superior milling quality—great 
rust resister. Backed by the ‘‘Guaran- 
tee that Binds.’”’ Gartons ‘‘Book of the 
Farm’ is free. Write for a copy today. 


All These for Only 10c 


Send 10 cents, silver or stamps, for. this 
collection of Gartons Pedigreed Field Seeds: 


. Gartons New White Oat “President.” 
Improved Perennial Rye Grass. 
New Rutabaga Superlative. 
Genuine Dwarf Essex Rape. 
Thousand Headed Kale. 
Victor Oats (Black). 
. High-Grade Alfalfa. 
8 Barley No. 158. 
9. Wheat No. 46. 
10. Kohl Rabi. 


FREE 


With these seeds we send, FREE, Gar- 
tons "Book of the Farm” and a coupon 
good for 25c worth of seeds. 


Garton-Cooper 


21 First Street - - 












25c 
Coupon 
is given 
with this 
collection 


NOVS ODE 








Seed Co. 
Sugar Grove, IIL 














a ATS Regenerated Swedish 
Select and Golden 


Rust Proot. 
The two greatest varieties known. Big money grow- 
ing oats from our Improved Canadian Grown Seed. 
This is the year toget new seed oats for quality is 
extra good and prices low. Send for Free Samples 
and 76-page catalog of Guaranteed Seeds. Address 
A. A. Berry Seed Co., Box 704 Clarinda, Iowa. 


Kherson Seed Oats 


Most productive in seven-year test at Iowa and 
Nebraska stations. Twenty bu. or more, 85c a bu. 
GEO GREGORY, Ralston, Iowa 

Cc. & N. W. main line. 








-=-- Kherson Seed Oats. (Does not rust or 
lodge.) Also White Shonen, Mammoth Cluster, 
Big Irish Four and Danish Side Oats and Swedish 
Spring Wheat. AYE BROS., Blair, Neb., Seed Corn 
Center of the World. Free catalogue. Box No. 2. 


Regenerated Swedish SEED 0 AT 
Select and Kherson 

Can ship over two roads. 
THOMPSON BHROS., KR. 5, Wadena, lowa 


Regenerated Swedish Select and 
Kherson Seed Oats 


for sale. Quality seed. 
Cc. KR. BISHOP, 


CURRIES. TESTED SEEDS 
8 ’ 


BIE BROS 








Write for prices. 
Altoona, lowa 





Send today for large, 
profusely illustrated 
catalogue. It is free. 
For 10c we will send 
in addition our spe- 
cial 35c Vegetable 
and Flower Seed col- 


lection for trial, also a 
money saving coupon 
good for 25c on your 

next order. 

This Special 10c 


packet each of the following pure seeds 
—Lettuce “Prize Head,” Radish “Twenty 
Day,” Aster “American Mixture,” Pansy 
“Giant Mixed,” and Sweet Peas “Butterfly 
Ss) Mixed.” A tral makes you a permanent customer. Is 
A\NS CURRIE BROS CO., 902 Broadway, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 4 
eet 


00D SEEDS 


BEST IN THE WORLD 
Prices Below All Others 


I will give a lot of new 
= order I 
fill. Buy and test. Return if 
not O. K.—money refunded, 
Big Catalog FREE 
Over 700 illustrations of vege- 
— tables and flowers. Send yours 
=— and your neighbors’ addresses. 
HUMWAY, Rockford, Illinois 




















Tomatoes, cabbage and other garden plants. 
Bedding plants and ornamental trees and hardy 
shrubs 


Packet of Sweet Peas Free to all who write for 


our catalog. Send us a postal now. 
HILL CITY GREEN HOUSES — 
711 Clark Street Forest City lowa 


Splendid to sow with 
i A dats or spring rye to 
make quick hay crop. 


The hay is equal to timothy and clover in feed- 


ing value. A special NEW ERA COW PEAS 


bargain in choice new 

crop Cow Peas seed. Will grow anywhere inthe 
corn belt. Enrich the ground like clover. Fine 
for silage. Make good hay. Write for prices 
and our large illustrated catalogue mailed free. 


DES MOINES SEED CO., Des Moines, Iowa. 








WHY THE OAT YIELD IS LOW 


(Continued from page 463.) . 


square feet for it to do its best. And 
you know that if you crowd your corn 
plants you lessen the yield. 

So if these tests give us any insight 
into the oat problem, it looks like the 
oat plants must have room for growth 
and development if they grow large 
yields; that it is only when we give 
the oat plants room enough to get suf- 
ficient plant food that they will grow 
the largest yield. And it looks like 
about twenty square inches is what is 
needed for each plant. 

But would not an oat field look aw- 
fully thin if we only had a plant on 
each twenty square inches? Sure it 
would. But doesn’t a corn field look 
like it was awfully thin with only two 
stalks on every ten square feet? But 
experience has taught us that that 
gives the best results in corn. And it 
is results that we are hunting for both 
in corn and in oats. So let us apply 
to oat growing some of the knowledge 
that we have gotten from corn; for I 
am sure that what will apply to one 
will fit the other. 

Buc why is there a decrease in the 
yield as we increase the seeding? Why 
did eighteen plants in No. 8 grow more 
than 162 plants did in No. 4? Why 
will two stalks of corn to the hill grow 
a larger yield than six, as a rule? Is 
it not simply this: It takes a certain 
number of plants to utilize the avail- 
able plant food to grow the maximum 
yield in any crop. So, then, when we 
compel that plant food to grow more 
plants than are needed to use it, then 
a part of it that is grown into grain 
when we have the right number of 
plants is used to grow straws in the 
thick seeding that are not needed, and 
is therefore wasted—literally thrown 
away. We used it to grow what we 
did not need. 

It doesn’t look like we farmers would 
rob ourselves; but what else can you 
call it? It is so easy to think that if 
a little seed will do good, that more 
will do more good. And it looks like 
we have been following that idea with- 
out ever making sure of it. And be- 
cause we have just guessed at it, we 
have not only been losing the extra 
seed that we have sown, but we have 
wasted our plant food in growing what 
we did not need and what did not bring 
us anything in return. We have not 
gotten as large yields as we might 
have. We have not grown all the oats 
that the plant food would grow, be- 
cause we have compelled the oat plants 
to misappropriate it. And we have 
been robbing ourselves. 

Brother farmers, it is not more seed 
that we need to sow. We have been 
sowing too much already. But we need 
to sow our oats thin enough to give 
each plant room enough for growth 
and development; room enough for 
each plant to get enough sunshine, air 
and moisture, and plant food to mature 
the plant, and grow all the grain that 
the plant can grow. 

We are thoroughly convinced, after 
givng this question much thought and 
due consideration, that the greatest 
cause for so low a yield of oats in the 
corn belt under present conditions of 
soil depletion, is reckless seeding by 
the farmer—he sows too much seed. 

In the light of all scientific agricul- 
ture, there is a limit to the amount of 
seed that should be .planted in any 
crop, in order to grow the highest 
yields. If we pass beyond that limit, 
the yield is lowered. But there is a 
rate of seeding in which the largest 
crop is grown. And that standard is 
reached when we have just enough 
plants growing to utilize the available 
plant food. 

Much more thought has been given 
this subject in corn than in oats, be- 
cause farmers have had better oppor- 
tunity to observe the crop, because of 
the manner of the husking of the corn. 
And the corn crop is largely deter- 
mined by the size of the ear; and farm- 
ers have studied how to grow large 
ears and how to plant their corn so 
that the ears will be large. 

But very little consideration has 
been given to the size of the oat heads. 
Few, indeed, are the farmers that go 
into their oat fields to examine the 
size of the heads. But it is just as 
important, considering the yield, to 
grow large heads of oats as to grow 
large ears of corn. For if these tests 
teach us anything, one thing is that 
the size of the head is indicative of 
the size of the yield, 





And so farmers try to grow large 
ears of corn because they know that, 
as a rule, large ears mean a large 
yield; for it is when they have their 
corn planted thin enough to grow large 
ears that they grow the most corn the 
land will produce. So, why is it not 
true with oats, that when we have 
them planted thin enough to grow 
large heads that they will grow the 
largest yield that our land will pro- 
duce? 


Again, to get good results from thin 
seeding of oats, it is necessary that 
all the grains be given an even chance 
—that they are all planted in the moist 
dirt, at an even depth, and all covered. 
To do this it is necessary that we sow 
them in a way that we can absolutely 
control the thickness and depth of the 
seeding. This can be done with the 
drill, and it fills the same place in 
sowing oats that the corn planter fills 
in planting corn. 


We would not think for a minute of 
going back to the old way of planting 
corn, by furrowing the ground with a 
plow, dropping the corn by hand, and 
covering it with a hoe. That time has 
passed. Just so it is with oats. Drill- 
ing them is a better way than sowing 
them broadcast. 

Again, if we get the best results 
from the seed we sow, we must use 
only the best of oats. Don’t scoop 
them into the seeder just as they came 
from the thresher; but clean and 
grade them until you have only the 
best grains. 

Again, while it is important that we 
use only the best grains for seed, it is 
important that we treat them for 
smut; for no seeds, no matter how well 
they have been cleaned and graded, 
can produce a good yield if we allow 
the smut to destroy a large per cent 
of them. And the treatment is so easy 
and effective that no farmer should 
neglect it. 

Again, there is one other thing that 
we should never do, which most of us 
do do sometimes. We should never 
sow our oats when the ground is too 
wet. Some think that it makes no dif- 
ference with oats if the ground is a 
little wet. But it does; it puts it out 
of condition; and should it turn dry 
after the oats are sown, as it does do 
sometimes, the ground dries out much 
worse and the oats suffer. Nothing is 
lost by waiting until the ground is in 
good condition to work, and much is to 
be gained. 

And so this question of oat yields 
hinges on two important points. Other 
things are important, but two things 
are of most importance: First, if we 
are going to maintain the present yield 
of oats in the corn belt—not increase, 
but maintain it—we must maintain the 
fertility in the soils of the farms,of the 
corn belt. No use in talking; if we con- 
tinue to sell the whole crop off our 
farms, as we have been doing for so 
long, this oat yield is going still lower. 
It can not be otherwise. We can keep 
up the present yield only by keeping 
up the fertility. And we can perma- 
nently increase the yield only by in- 
creasing the fertility. There is no 
question about that being true. 

Then ,while that is so true, if we gat 
the full benefit of the fertility that we 
have, we must not waste it by sowing 
more seed than is required to make 
use of the available plant food. 

This oat problem of the corn belt de- 
mands our most serious consideration. 
When the corn belt, with its boasted 
fertility, can grow an average yield 
of oats of but a little more than thirty- 
five bushels to the acre, something is 
wrong somewhere. But shall we be 
content for it to remain so, and con- 
tinue to make conditions such that it 
can not be anything else? Why not 
go after this question in a business 
way? Get at the bottom of the trou- 
ble. Give the oat plants something to 
feed upon, and then give them room 
to feed. If we do that, there is yet 
enough plant food in most of these IIli- 








nois farms to grow large yielq 
oats. If we want large yields, the 
us make conditions such that j; 
be possible to grow them. 
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WHITE 


WONDER C OR N 


VIELDS 100 YO 135 BUSHELS PER ACRE 
Investigate now. White Wonder, most Wonderful 
Yielder ever originated. Bumper crop of >rize-winning 
corn this year. UOutytelded Reid's Dent 40 bu. on same 
ground First year ever offered. Drouth resisting, ears 
enormous size, deep grains, fine quality. Early in ma- 
turity. Write for special circular describing this won. 
derful yielder and see actual photo, showing this im. 
mense new corn with ears 14 inches long, weighing 2 Ibs. 
Free Book written by a Farmer 
tells how he grew 100 bu. to the acre this year in spite of 
 drouth. Worth dollars to every corn grower. Don't 
fail to write at once for this valuable Free k and sam- 
ples, also our 76-page catalog of Pure-Bred Seed Corn 
which describes our graded and tested Corn. Ali Corn 
G d High Germination and sold on 10 days’ trial, 
if not satisf; y.money refunded. Write today. 
A. A. BERRY SEED CO., Box 604 CLARINDA, IOWA, 


SEED CORN 


Richardsons’ Reid’s Yellow Dent 


For heavy yields and high grade none equals this 
great commercial corn. Renew your seed this year 
from our stock that produced over 100 bushels per 
acre. Wital, tested, guaranteed. 


PRICE $3 PER BUSHEL IN THE EAR 


For circulars and samples write 


RICHARDSON & RICHARDSON 


Sangamon Co. Buffalo Hart, Ill. 


SEED CORN 


Furnace Cured—Four Varieties 
Our own growing. Reid’s Wellow Dent, 
Funk's YWellow Dent, Silver Mine and 
Wellow Rose (the best early corn we know of). 
All good, tested seed. We sell in ear or shelled, as 
desired. Write at once for full particulars. 


JOHN E. BROWN & SON, Mitchellville, lowa 


SEED CORN 


Johnson Co. (ind.) White Dent Corn 


First premiums won: Edinburg Corn Show, Octo- 
ber, 1911; Crawfordsville Corn Show, November. 1911; 
Grain Dealers’ Association, Indianapolis, January, 
1912; Purdue; State Show, Lafayette, January. 1912. 
Write for prices, ear or shelled. 


ROBERT WILSON, Box 42, Franklin, Ind. 


Standard Varieties Seed Corn 


Reid’s Dent— Extra size, quality and type. 

Golden Eagle—1i00 day, best in state, deepest 
grained, smallest cob. 

Shelled Corn a specialty. Every ear examined 
twice, shelled, graded and sacked. $3 per bu. 

Ear Corn grains tested from each ear, type? 
and crated. $4.50 per bu. 95% germination on 10 


day test. 
W. C. BRYANT, Grower, Princeton, Ill. 


SEED CORN 


Reid’s Yellow Dent and Griffith’s Early Dent, 
grand champion sweepstakes corn of Illinois. Soy 
beans, alfalfa and oats. Write for booklet. 
W. G. GRIFFITH, McNabb, Putnam Co., Il. 

Griffith’s Early YWel- 


SEED COR low Dent and Silver 


Ming. grown in Northern Illinois. Selected and 
tested by experts. Sold under absolute warranty; 
shipped subject to your own test. Send for free cat- 
alog. L. C. BROWN, LaGrange, Cook County, Ill. 


Home Grown Farm, Field and Garden 


SEEDS 


Write today and let us tell you about our High 
Yielding Pure Bred Seeds that really grow. Get 
our samples and prices on the best that grows. 

The Summers Seed House 
Lock Box 98, Malvern, Iowa 
Recleaned, dependable, dry land, Jew- 
ell Co. grown seed. Write for sample 
and prices. J. JACOBSON, Formoso, Kansas. 



































Reid’s Yellow Dent, 











SEED CORN—JOHNSON 


COUNTY WHITE DENT 


LARGEST WIELD—by experiment station tests. BEST Eg Sam A winning highest awards 


three times out of four at the NATIONAL © 
and grower for interesting circular giving facts. 
L. B. CLORE & 


OKRN EXPOSIT 
Address 


Write at once to the originator 
FRANKLIN, INDIANA 


ON. 





Pure, Genuine and Unadulterated. 


Get our pure seed 
It is something New, Different and Original. 


* 
AND catalog today. 
FARM Imported Canadian Seed Oats and Wheat. Also American grown 
barley, wheat, clover, alfalfa, timothy, grass seed, cow peas. rape, 


millet, sugar cane, Mangels and corn. Only one variety—the 
best—no second or third grades. Also specially selected Garden Seeds. Getour New, Different Seed Catalog 


today—free, postpaid. 


GALLOWAY BROS..BOWMAN CO., Box 112, Waterloo, lowa. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


(39) 487 











THE STORM LAKE SILO 


WITH HINGE DOORS 


We predict that every pro- 

essive farmer who did not 
Buy @ silo last year will 
build one or more this year. 
Before you buy we want to 
tell you all about the Storm 
Lake Silo. We want you to 
know about the many spe- 
cial features of our patent 

i the manner in 
which they are constructed, 
and their ease of operation, 
They close air tight, and 
there is no chance for them 
to stick or bind. Our Silos 
are simple and convenient, 
and every piece entering into 
their construction is selected 
with the greatest care, as to 
appearance, strength and durability. Let us 
refer you to every user of a Storm Lake Silo, 
who are all more than pleased. We want our 
representative to call on you; we want to send 
you a free copy of our silo book with a proposi- 
tion that surely will interest you. Write us for 
the book today; it will be sent you by return mail. 


Storm Lake Tub & Tank Factory, Storm Lake, lowa 
We marutacture BUTTER TUBS, WOOD TANKS and SILOS—16 years con- 
tinuous operation. We want an agent in every locality ie represent us 

















ce-You can 

an INDIANA SIL 
on our plan and 
never know you 
have spent a cent! 
cts beyprepesinns, ort gt 
book entitled ‘Silo Profits.” 
book tells WHY you should ew 


@ Silo and our pl 
you can get one. 

INDIANA SILO COMPANY, 
The largest makers of Silosin the 
world. Address nearest factory: 
384 Unton Biig., Anderson, Ind, 

* Indiana Bidg., Des Moines, Ia. 
“ Btlo Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 





et3] Our Method of Selling 
Ey Saves You Money 


and Time. 






Write us for 
Information. 
CENTRAL WAREHOUSE LUMBER CO., 

innesota Transfer, Minn. 


G24 Pilisbury Ave., Ls 
“The Home of Quality” 


240 Page Book On 
Silos and Silage 


Most complete work on this subject 
published. Used as text book by 
many Agricultural Colleges, Gives C 








the facts about Modern Silage Meth- 

ods—telis just what you want to 

know. 240 pages—indexed—over 40 
illustrations, a vast amount of useful infor- 
mation boiled down for the practical farmer. 
Tells ‘“‘How to Make Silage’—‘‘How to Feed 
Silage’’—‘‘How to Bui!d Silos”—“How to Main- 
tain Soil Fertility by Silage System.”’ Allabout 
“Summer Silos” and the Use of Silage in Beef 
Production. Limited Revised and Enlarged 
Edition now ready. Send for your copy before 
too late. Enclose 10c in coin or postage stamps 
and mention this paper. 


Silver Manufacturing Co., Salem, Ohio 





gal ¢ EARLY BUYERS 
S74 SAVE MONEY 
‘Hl + EARN “‘cxer‘'s" PAID 


MW HOW?" KALAMAZOO: "2 


MLCHIGA 





if Double life of your silo and woodwork 
AVENARIUS CARBOLINECUM 
iste: 


Aig t oye Used scutes a r 
is, ns, Cc en coops, fence le 
Plied like paiat. Circular free. 








Dairyman, Take a Look at the 
Strite Geverner Pulley 


It’s the original and “only 
thing” for aaving cream sep- 
rators with gasoline engines. 


direct. Don’t take an imita- 


tion. 
STRITE GOVERHOR PULLEY CO. 
won 316 Se. 34 St., Minneapolis, Mina. 


ANTED-—By a larze corporation in Arkansas, 

four éxperienced men to manage a large datry, 
poultry. horticulture and truck farm, that can invest- 
from $1,000 to $3,000 in the business. Address 317 








Tennessee Trust Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. «a! 





THE DAIRY 


§ cece sem a we BR RE RE K 


Our readers are fnvited to contribute their expert- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
Management will be cheerfully answered. 





PROFIT IN DAIRYING? 


.A dairyman on $150 land near Des 
Moines was in the office recently. He 
asked us to figure with him whether or 
not he was making money. He said: 

“I am feeding four pounds of bran, 
two pounds of cottonseed meal, forty 
pounds of silage, three and one-half 
pounds of corn, and twenty pounds of 
alfalfa hay to my cows daily. They 
are giving me an average of a pound 
of butter-fat. I make the butter at 
home and sell it here in the city. To- 
day I got 33 cents a pound. Bran is 
worth $29 per ton, cottonseed meal $32 
per ton, corn 55 cents per bushel, hay 
$18 per ton, and I figure the silage at 
about $2.50 per ton.” 

We took his figures and estimated 
that he was feeding his cows 36% 
cents’ worth of feed daily. In addi- 
tion to that, there was the expense of 
labor, amounting to about 5 cents a 
day, and such incidentals as shelter, 
depreciation, machinery and _ equip- 
ment, interest on the investment. The 
cost of manufacturing and marketing 
the butter was estimated at. 3% cents 
a pound. Totaling everything up we 
figured that this man was expending 
on his average cow a total of 52.5 cents 
daily. And what was he getting in 
return? A pound of butter brought 
him in 33 cents. Twenty pounds of 
skim-milk fed to hogs we figured at 6 
cents, and the daily value of manure 
we figured at 4 cents. We made no 
allowance whatever for the value of 
the calves. According to our figures, 
winter dairying was losing this man 9 
cents per day per cow. He was milk- 
ing twenty cows, so he felt blue at the 
prospect of facing a loss of $1.80 per 
day. 

But in our haste we had forgotten 
the pasture time coming. There will 
be six months of pasture. Also we 
had forgotten that $29 a ton for bran 
and $32 a ton for cottonseed meal is 
slightly higher than the average. So 
we did the figuring over again, and 
this time it was by the year. These 
are the results we arrived at: 


EXPENSE OF KEEPING A COW 
FOR A YEAR, 





ee Oe ee Ot eS ee $ 47.88 
Pasture for six months ($150 
RON, Fe behead caw aedes 6.00 
BMDO! 600.60 cae We 6:5 aed ee 25.00 
OO) ose cadet cack eadieanes 2.50 
Depreciation (162-3 per cent 
FORUM) (s.6es ce ere Cree 10.00 
Machinery and equipment.... 1.00 
PE DOENIO®. o.cxaNioneseaisa chs 2.00 
Interest on money invested... 6.00 
OGGS OG WEEE 0:56. 60506s oes 4.00 
EOC COME 5 <:eisre wis Sita ee alec $104.38 
EXPENSE OF BUTTER MANU- 
FACTURE. 


300 pounds of butter at 3.5 cents 
per pound, for manufacture 


OT, MAT ROUINS oo. o.ccc cc cececes $ 10.50 
Total cost of producing 300 

pounds of butter .......... 114.88 
Cost of producing one pound of 

putter ..... sigiermieeeitalaistiis as .3829 


This man is a splendid dairyman. 
Although he does not regularly weigh 
and test his milk, he claims that he 
gets an average from each cow of 300 
pounds of butter annually. If he got 
what the average Iowa farmer gets, 
of 150 pounds of butter or less yearly, 
it would cost him well over 50 cents 
to produce a pound of butter-fat. In 
the foregoing table it has been figured 
that this man fed his ration of silage 


forty pounds, hay twenty pounds, corn 


three and one-half pounds, bran four 
pounds, and cottonseed meal two 
pounds during six months of the year. 
He said that that was his average ra- 
tion during the six months of this win- 
ter. But instead of figuring the price 
of feeds as he gave them to us, we 
took more nearly what are average 
prices: Bran $24 per ton, cottonseed 
meal $30 per ton, silage $2 per ton, 
corn 45 cents per bushel, and hay $12 
per ton. But even at these prices 
we found that the feed cost during 
the six winter months amounted to 
$47.88. Labor at $25 yearly we con- 
sider low. In southern Minnesota, 
where actual record has been kept of 
the cost of labor fo1 a number of 








DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


No Excuse for Any Cow Owner 
Being Without One 


There is no reason why any cow owner who sells cream or 
makes butter should be without a cream separator and there is no 
excuse why he shdéuld not have the best separator. 





Any creameryman or experienced dairyman will tell you that 
a good cream separator will give you a great 
deal more and a great deal better butter than 
you can make with any gravity setting sys- 
tem, and equally, of course, more and better 
cream, if you are selling cream. 


The DE LAVAL is acknowledged by 
creamerymen and the best posted dairymen 
the world over to be the “World’s Stand- 
ard” and the one and only separator that 
always accomplishes the best results possible | 
and always gives satisfaction. 

You cannot make the excuse that you 
can’t afford to buy a De Laval, because it 
will not only save its cost over any gravity setting in six months 
and any other separator in a year, but is sold either for cash or on 
such liberal terms that it will actually pay for itself. 





A little investigation will prove to you that the truth of the 
matter is that you really can’t afford to make cream or butter 
without the use of a DE LAVAL cream separator. 


The nearest De Laval local agent will be glad to demonstrate 
this to your own satisfaction, or you may write to us direct. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISDO SEATTLE 


730 TIMES A YEAR—Youw’ll Be 
Mighty Glad That You Selected a 
GREAT WESTERN Separator 


f Twice a day—730 times a year—fora The Great Western is ball-bear- \ 

















lifetime — you'll be mighty glad you ing throughout. The balls we use are 
chose a Great Western Separator in- absolutely uniform in size and test 
stead of any other. 50% to 100% harder than balls others use. 


Whenever neighbors are around while The ball races in the Great West- 
you skim—or when you happen to beat ernare tempered so hard that you can- 
your neighbor’s when he is skimming not cut them with a file. Thatis why 
with some other make—you'll feel proud the Great Western beats them all for 
of your judgment in selecting. easy running and long serv- 
a Great Wesuern. You'l\lrealize ice—why it is positively the 
then, what Great Western greatest and undisputed 


Quality Value 


means to you. You'll realize ever offered in a cream sepa- 
what it means in close skim- rator. bee Bs» —- to — 
ming, easy turning, easy clean- Spams YOU any kind of atrial yor wan 
ing and in bigger profits from on any size Great Western. 

quality cream and butter. Let Testit yourself on every point, 
us tell you the facts. close skimming, ease ot turning, 


leaning, sanitary con- 

The Great Western dow? fol- pret nage Po emmong qual- 

lows nature’s laws by deliver- ity of butter and every feature that 

ing the cream from the top and means durability—the most cow 
the skim milk from the bottom. profits for the longest time. 

There is no chance of their 


Our 5 year guarantee and Se- 
mixing—so you get the utmost curity Bond prove our confidence 
in quantity and quality of 


in the Great Western, 
cream—even when skimming 


COLD milk. Write Us Now 


The bowl of the Great Western is self- Let us send you our big book on more dairy 


; " i profits. See how youcan make from $10.00 
a and pilosa. Ag pte: to $15.00 more each year from every cow you 
jong tubes, no minu y de milk. See the only separator that follows 
ners, crevices or ragged edges tohold natural laws. The only separator cleaned 
milk and collect dirt. in a jiffy. Skims warm or cold milk to a trace. 


Write for our fine book today. 


Rock Island Plow Co., pci fines. ‘itiimeis. 
























years past on several farms, the yearly 30 cents per hundred....... 18.00 
cost ran not quite $20. But this was | Eight tons of manure, at $1.50 
during the years from 1905 to 1909, NN 3 candace delde ean Oe 12.00 
when labor was cheaper than at pres- 

ent. Depreciation at $10 per cow may TOIL. INCOME. .ccccediccisses $120.0¢ 
be thought high, but this man valued | Average profit from each cow 

his cows at $60, and on the average WEEE? 5 6.554 caenaskendaceee’ 5.12 
they will not have a period of useful- | Profit from the twenty cows of 

ness of more than six years. She BSG. ..cdses eonpematnis 102.40 


What about the income? The fol- 


lowing gives the results we arrived According to the foregoing figures, 


: his profit comes entirely from the ma- 
at: nure. And as he has observed, this 
cow. ing the farm and did not think he got 

300 pounds of butter, at 30 much of the returns from the manure, 
Pe OEE COOP EOEOTE. What should this man do? At pres- 
6,000 pounds of skim-milk, at ent he is not making much more than 
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HE best reason for 
using Devoe & 
Raynolds Paris Green, 
Devoe Arsenate of 
Lead, Devoe Lime and 
Sulphur Solution is that 
back of them is the 
Devoe guarantee of 
quality. 

That’s your best insurance 
of results; all that you care 
to know is that they will do 
what you get them for. 


Your dealer can supply 
If he offers ‘‘some- 


you. 
thing just as good,’’ better 
write us. 

Devoe & Raynolds Co 


Chicago 
New York Kansas City Denver 


"“Devoe’’ in paint is a sign of quality 


TRY A COLUMBIA! 


SIZES ©@2.the hardest job you can 
find. It won't buck or com- 

4 16 piain; feed it on kerosene, gas- 
H. P. oline,’ distillate or any liquid 
fu Runs on natural gas as 
well—no waste—no repairs. 
Sores hired hel works night 








and day. Try it 15 days—ifit 
don’ t suit, send it back 
in use—t 


s Right now you save big money 

on a Columbialif you act quic 
/rite toda “ep 912 plan and 

Free Book ine facts. 


y 
18 Faller St., Detroit. Mich. 








Electric Low Down Electric Steel 
Handy Wagons, Wheels for Your 
Comptete Old Wagon 


Make hauling easy. Best way to make 
Ouerry any loads and your wagon over, 
are best suited to all good as new. We 
farm work. Br send wheelstofitany 
tires make good size axle and make 
ponds, avoid rutting 
and greatly reduce 
@raft for horses. 


an end of tire — 

and repairs. Sen 

for free catalog. 
accurately 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box 55, Quinoy, li?. 











FARMERS ELEVATOR 


Sold at Factory Prices. 
Placed inside the crib, 
in the dry; is always 
ready for use. Strong, 
= durable; workseasily. 
Elevates wheat, oats, 
ear corn, 60 bushels in 
Sminutes, Set inyour 
“crib before you pay, 
© Catalogue FREE. 


Co. Box 69 Morton, Ills. 






Interlocking Fence 








Gets a Calf 
Every Time 
Easily given in the feed. 
For aborting and barren 
cows or heifers. If Nomiss is given 
every cow will come fresh and deliver 










ff sound, fully matured calf. Delays 
i are dangerous. Start treatment now. 
This remedy has never failed and mon- 


na ey refunded without discussion if it 


does not get a calf. Write us if you 
ay & have any aborting or barren cows. yy 
= oY2Sh postpaid or on receips of price. $2.( 

Nou c 2921 Fulton Street, CHICAG®, i, 


The “STAY THERE” 


Aluminum Ear Markers 
are the best. Being made of aluminum they 
¢ brighter,lighter, stronger and more 
‘durable than any other. Fit any part of 
“the ear. Nothing to catch on feed trough 
or other obstacle. Your name, address and 





















Dept. G. 443 8. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ih 


WANTED—AYOUNG MAN 


for et ne ral farm work and to assist in the care o 
t ehbred herd Short-horn cattle and Duroc 
Sa ree y , ogs. Refe _ neces required. 
J. A. KILDE 





Osage, lowa 





Let’s look over the ex- 
The two largest factors 
are feed and labor. By exercising care 
in the management of labor, this 
man may possibly decrease the annual 
cost per cow by a dollar or two, but 
he can not hope to effect any marked 
improvement. But he can improve 
the feed. His present ration, costing 
him 36% cents daily, is a fairly good 
one. In the ration he is at present 
feeding there is enough of the muscle 
builders for a 1,000-pound cow produc- 
ing fifty pounds of milk and two 
pounds of butter daily. His cows are 
giving just half that amount. Surely 
this man could produce butter more 
economically by feeding less heavily. 
Bran at $29 per ton is entirely too ex- 
pensive to feed in amounts as large as 
four pounds daily per cow. Unless 
these cows show a remarkable fond- 
ness for bran, we would cut it out en- 
tirely. We would change the ration 
to one of all the silage and hay they 
will eat, together with four pounds of 
corn and two pounds of cottonseed 
meal daily. This would reduce the ex- 
pense per cow 5 cents daily, and we 
would expect almost as large returns 
in butter. But of course not being in- 
timately familiar with this man’s local 
conditions, we could not give him as 
exact advice on feeding as we would 
like to. It should be well worth while 
for him to study carefully Professor 
Eckles’ book on Dairy Cattle and Milk 
Production, as well as the Illinois Cir- 
cular No. 152, on Feeding Dairy Cat- 
tle. And all the while this man should 
keep uppermost in his mind the ques- 
tion of expense. He has been feeding 
a splendid ration, but it has been en- 
tirely too expensive. He may do much 
to lessen the cost of feeding by grow- 
ing his own alfalfa, clover or cowpea 
hay. He has been paying $18 a ton 
for alfalfa hay this winter. The hay 
has therefore been the largest item 
of expense in his feed bill, each cow 
consuming about 18 cents’ worth of it 
daily. If he will only get a good al- 
falfa meadow started on the place he 
can produce the hay for $3 a ton. If 
he went at it properly, he should, in 
three years’ time. be keeping his cows 
at an expense of 15 cents daily instead 
of 36.5 cents. In this connection we 
suggest that it would be well worth 
while for him to send to the Illinois 
experiment station, at Urbana, for Cir- 
cular No. 151, on four systems of dairy 
farming and the profit on each. We 
are as confident as one theoretically 
can be that when this man properly re- 
arranges his system of feeding, he can 
double his profit several times over. 


Is there anything else that he can 
do? In the foregoing we have taken 
no account of the profits on young 
stock, simply because this man’s cows 
are grades, and he figures that it costs 
him as much to raise the young stock 
as it is worth on the market. He should 
gradually shift to pure-bred stock. 
Many breeders of pure-bred dairy 
stock have found that their main if 
not their only source of profit was from 
the sale of young stock. The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, in keeping close 
record on a number of dairy herds in 
southern Minnesota, found this to be 
true. If he, therefore, wishes to make 
his maximum profit, he should gradu- 
ally change over to pure breds so that 
he may find his most profitable outlet 
for young stock. 

What else can he do? We will say 
frankly that we doubt very much if 
he is getting the largest possible re- 
turns by manufacturing his butter at 
home and marketing it himself at re- 
tail. But, as he says, “If I sent the 
butter-fat in here to the creameries 
I would only get 27 cents per pound 
while I get 338 cents per pound for the 
butter. I figure that 3% cents per 
pound covers the cost of manufactur- 
ing.” He figures that he is making a 
profit of 2% cents on each pound of 
butter by manufacturing it himself. 
But it takes two and one-half days’ 
labor to manufacture the butter from 
twenty cows. It is interesting to note 
in this connection that in New York 
accounts were kept on nearly 300 dairy 
farms. On part of them, butter was 
manufactured for market, part of them 
delivered milk to the creamery, part 
shipped their milk to market, and part 
retailed the milk. The interesting 
thing to notice is that the men manu- 
facturing butter at home made an av- 
erage labor income of $243; those sell- 
ing milk to the creamery made an av- 
erage labor income of $510; those 
shipping the milk to market an aver- 
age labor income of $622; while those 
which retailed milk made an average 


fair wages. 
pense items. 
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1) Send No Money 
We don’t ask you tosenda penny, make any deposit 
or obligate yourself in any way. Simply try a King Sani- 
Free, just as if you ownedit, test it with warm or cold 
milk, and if it doesn’t separate all the cream right down 
any other separator on the market, bar none, then return 
it, at our expense, the trial costs you nothing. 
Sanitary 
The KING skims warm or cold milk more ee easier than 
y ed in @ skimming contest. Strong, durable, runs very freely; has 
all latest improvements including our improved separable disc bowl. 
800 Ibs. \ corners to gather or hold dirt. After ten weeks Free Trial, if 
hour. Aiso other sizes. a. ua decide to keep it, you can take all the time you want to pay. 
chines, Buying direct from our factory saves you all the expense of the agents, salesmen, stores, wagons, etc. : 
To prove our claims, we make the most liberal offer ever heard of. 
we'll replace it with a new and perfect part absolutely free of all cost to you and prepay all express charges, 
Our half-million-dollar-factory stands back of every KING Separator. 
advantage to read our descriptive catalog 
King Separator Works surracon ¥ 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


MONEY 3 ts 7, | 
i Sanitary 
Make Your Own Terms 
tary Separator in your own home or dairy for Ten Weeks 
tothe very last drop in finer condition and do it easier than 
Cleanest, Simplest, Most Efficient, *Esctute 
any separator made, regardless of price. Positively never defeat- 
Simplest machine to clean, all parts readily accessible. No nooks or 
The KING SANITARY SEPARATOR i in all sizes cost you only one-half as much as agent’s ma- | 
Should any part of the King Separator prove defective in ma- § 
Life Long Guarantee terial or workmanship during the entire life of the machine, 
crane te. ond our dentinive cniy imekacn Send for Free Catalog at Once. 








Our Competitors Recognize the Superiority of the 
INTERLOCKING 


UnitedStatesCreamSeparator 


by their recent attempted imitation of its long used oiling system. 


The automatic lubricating system of the Interlocking U. S. Cream Separator 
resents the most advanced ideas in separator lubrication. Its gears and 
spindle bearings are constantly bathed ina spray of fresh, clean oil, automati- 
cally A while the worn out, dirty oil in turn is drained off through 
the overflow tube. There is no danger of the 
bearings running dry. There is no necessity 
of using the dirty oil over and over after its 
lubricating qualities are all used up. All 
the possible oil value is automatically 
secured in the most thorough yet eco- 
nomical manner. 

This extraordinary oiling system which 
is superior to all others—plus strong accur- 
ately made gears of the very best material 

and design—explains why the U. S. Inter- 
locking Cream Separator runs easier and 
has longer wearing qualities than any 
other cream separator made. 

If these are the qualities you would like 
to have in your cream separator ask us to 
give you a free, practical demonstration so 
that you can see for yourself that our claims 
ate fulfilled in every particular. 


To investigate is to be convinced. 


Vesnua arm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Distributing Warehouses in every dairy section of the country, 


The “TORNADO” Silo 


Every progressive farmer is interested in Silos. To get results care must be taken in 
selecting a Silo. It will pay you to carefully study the TORNADO before you buy, for 
it is thoroughly manufactured and bas features that are important which are 
found in the TORNADO only. The TORNADO is always air-tight, for it is equip- 
ped with our patented. continuous interchangeable door-way with ladder front, quick and 
easily adjusted. Positively no spoiled ensilage. Our new Silo books for 1912 are ready, 
with proof of our claims from delighted users. Write for one today. Licensed under 
Harder Patent No. 627732. 

We also manufacture the Famous TORNADO Feed and Ensilage Cutters—made in 


all sizes with Blower or Chain Carrier Attachment. 
W. R. HARRISON & CO., Mfrs., Massillon, Ohio 














Fix Your Barn Up Right 


STAR Stalls and Stanchions save oe in 


time and labor alone to pay their whole cost. 
“Tt 


Improve appearance 100 per cent. 
When writing advertisers piease mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 










Star Stalls and merece ( 


Line up all cows even to the drop, whether they are long 
orshort The only unit system stall made. Leena — in- 
creases its value over all others and reduces expe 
FREE PLANS Gimen eend us us rough sketch of yo of mA 
—_—— lsen 
and estimates of how doe can meauipy cat with Star Pi 
ae cael — gin inn particulars yor complete barn equip- 
ae ty m request. Write us today. 
HUNT-HELM ERRIS 6 &Co., 3983 Hunt St., HARVARD, ILL. 
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a> 
jabor income of $839. We have seen 
other figures which bear out this same 
conclusion. The man who makes but- 
ter at home does not, as a rule, make 
more than mere wages. At first glance 
it is hard to see why this should be 
so. The best reason we can see is 


that the man who makes butter at 
home and markets it himself takes 
labor for butter-making which could 
more effectively be devoted to the 
farm and the cows. Even when there 
is such a wide difference between the 
price for butter-fat and for butter as 
6 cents per pound, this.may, neverthe- 
less, be the case. With the figures 
as he gives them, this man is receiv- 


ing about $3.60 per day for manufac- 
iuring his butter. Nevertheless, might 
it not be true that if he spent these 
two and a half days in more carefully 
supervising his farm and his cows that 
he would secure larger net profits. The 
man who makes butter almost neces- 
sarily keeps a fewer number of cows 
than he otherwise would. In New York 
the butter dairymen kept an average 
of 8.5 cows per farm, while the cream- 
ery milk dairymen kept an average of 
ten cows to the farm. We think, there- 
fore, that this man would do well to 
consider very carefully whether or not 
he would make more money by send- 
ing cream to the creamery, by ship- 
ping his milk to market, or by retail- 
ing it. We consider it uneconomical 
and wasteful for the farmer under av- 
erage conditions to manufacture but- 
ter for market. It costs him 3 to 4 
cents per pound, while the creamery 
can make butter at from one and a half 
to two and a half cents per pound. By 
all means, then, let the creamery do 
the work, especially if it is codper- 
ative. We do not say that this par- 
ticular man should stop making but- 
ier, but we do advise him to give the 
matter very careful consideration, 

There is at least one thing more this 
man can do. He can weigh and test 
the milk of each cow. He did this 
three or four years ago, but now he 
seems to thing that weighing and test- 
ing the milk is too much bother, and, 
besides, he can pick out the best cows 
by instinct. We think it probable, 
however, that he will get returns of 
seven or eight dollars fo reach day 
spent in testing as compared with 
$3.50, the returns he is at present get- 
ting for each day spent in manuiac- 
turing butter. 

We will say frankly that we honest- 
ly believe that two out of every three 





dairymen in the corn belt are losing 
money when all expense items are 
taken into consideration. We would 
be glad if they could prove to us that 
they are not. Will our dairy friends 
kindly take pencil and paper and fig- 
ure the total cost to them of produce 
ing a pound of butter-fat during the 
past year? 





DAIRY RATION. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Please tell me how to feed my cows 
to give them a balanced ration of corn 
silage, corn -stover, ground corn and 
cob meal and Ajax. This is what I 
have been feeding: Silage 45 pounds, 
corn stover 12 pounds, corn and cob 
meal 8 pounds, and Ajax 4 pounds. 
These cows give about 40 pounds of 
milk, and weigh from 900 to 1,100 
pounds. Where can I get a book that 
will tell me how to-feed a balanced 
ration of such feedstuffs?” 

A splendid book on the feeding and 
care of dairy cattle is one written by 
Professor Eckles, of the Missouri ex- 
periment station, It may be secured 
through this office for $1.60, postpaid. 
IWinois Circular No. 152, which may 
be obtained by dropping a post card 
to the Illinois experiment station, at 
Urbana, dea!s in an excellent manner 
with the balancing of rations for dairy 
cows. 

A ration of 45 pounds of silage, 12 
pounds of corn stover, 8 pounds of 
corn and cob meal, and 4 pounds of 
Ajax is neither the best nor the cheap- 
est for 1,000 pound cows giving 40 
pounds of milk daily. Such a ration 
furnishes too much of the heat and fat 
formers, and not quite enough of the 
muscle builders. It would be improved 
by adding two pounds cf cottonseed 
meal and taking away two pounds of 
corn and cob meal. It would then 
furnish almost exactly the right quan- 
tity of muscle builders and heat and 
fat formers for a 900 to 1,000 pound 
cow giving 40 pounds of milk daily. 
For an 1,100-pound cow, slightly more 
grain should be fed. We would not be 
surprised if this correspondent would 
find that it would pay him to feed not 
quite so much roughage and a little 
more grain. That depends largely on 
the individuality of the cows. Of 
course, the cheapest plan is to feed 
as much roughage as possible, but he 
should carefully consider whether or 
not by feeding more grain he can se- 
cure a larger milk flow at no greater 
expense. One pound of grain to every 





two and one-half or three pounds of 
milk produced is recognized as about 
standard by a great many dairymen. 

For the benefit of our readers who 
have never fed Ajax, we will say that 
that it is a form of distillers’ dried 
grains. They have much the same 
feeding value as bran, but are con- 
siderably richer both in the muscle 
builders and the heat and fat formers. 
We would consider two pounds of dis- 
tillers’ dried grains as about equal to 
three pounds of bran for milk produc- 
ing purposes. 





CHEESE MAKING INFORMATION 
WANTED. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I would like to know how to make 
cheese on the farm on a small scale. 
I thought perhaps I could get some 
recipes frdm your subscribers for the 
making of cheese.” 

We would be glad to hear from any 
of our readers who can help this man 
out. We suggest that it might be 
worth while for him to write to the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, United 
States Department of Agriculture, at 
Washington, D. C., for Bulletin No. 105 
on varieties of cheese. He also might 
find valuable suggestions by writing 
to the Wisconsin experiment station, 
at Madison, for Bulletin No. 94, as well 
as what other bulletins they may have 
on cheese making. If he wishes to 
make soft cheeses, he might send to 
the North Carolina experiment station 
at West Raleigh, for Bulletin No. 210; 
to the Pennsylvania department of ag- 
riculture, at Harrisburg, for Bulletin 
No. 200, and to the Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. C., for Bul- 
letin No. 25. Bulletin No. 270, of the 
New York experiment station, at Ith- 
aca, gives some fine fancy cheese reci- 
pes. A good book is “Fancy Cheese 
in America,’ which may be ordered 
through this office for 75 cents. 





DRIED BLOOD FOR COWS. 


A correspondent wishes to know if 
dried blood and tankage may be used 
with dairy cows as it is used with pigs. 

We never heard of anyone feeding 
tankage to dairy cows, but we would 
not be surprised if it gave excellent re- 
sults. In Massachusetts a pound of 
dried blood was fed to dairy cows daily 
with excellent results. A pound of 
dried blood was almost, but not quite, 
equal to two pounds of the cottonseed 
meal. The dried blood was mixed with 





the other grains and the cows seemed 
to relish it all right. No signs of any 
kind of trouble appeared. With dried 
blood at $50.00 per ton and cottonseed 
meal at $30.00 per ton indications in 
this experiment were that the two 
feeds were equal in the economical 
production of milk and butter fat. 

We are a little bit doubtful as to how 
cows would take to tankage, but if we 
had some on the farm for the pigs we 
would be inclined to make the experi- 
ment of adding one-half or a pound of 
it to the ration of several of our dairy 
cows. Tankage and dried blood are 
the richest of any known feeds in mus- 
cle building material—that substance 
which is especially required to produce 
milk. Also they furnish muscle build- 
ing material cheaper than any other 
feed except cottonseed meal. Might it 
not come to pass some day that dairy- 
men would extensively use these feeds? 





CORN SILK AS ROUGHAGE. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“We are feeding corn fodder and silk 
from the elevator as roughage to our 
milk cows. Of how much. value is corn 
silk as a milk food?” 

We know nothing about. the value of 
corn silk as food for dairy cows. Ata 
guess, we would give it about the same 
value pound for pound as corn stover 
or oat straw. We hope that those who 
have had experience with corn silk as 
a feed will write us. 





KICKING COW, 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

If the subscriber who had a kicking 
cow will buckle a hame strap around 
the leg above the hock joint, she will 
not be able to kick forward at all, and 
not much backward. It was an idea 
of my own, and it worked. 

J... C.F. 


Illinois. 








Buy Direct—On Trial—Freight Prepaid, 
System guaranteed satisfactory or your 
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separator need. 















machi. 


the place it now holds by right of accom- 
plishment—the place of leading manufac- 
turers of Cream Separators to fit every 


A cream separator is a machine you 
should buy with these objects in mind: 
1. Ease of Turning; 2. Ease of Cleaning; 
3. Sureness of long wear; 4. Absolute 
highest quality in material and workman- 
ship; and 5. You want to de sure your separator 

<= is made according to your ideas of 
what a separator should be. 
have to operate and clean the 


be satisfied. 

Here, then, is where the Em- 
pire line suits you. 
distinct methods of separation are 
based on what the cow-owners of 
the country have told us they want. 
It’s not what we want to 


it’s Being Made the Way You Would Make a Separator 


—To Fit Your Particular Needs 


It has taken the Empire Company 22 years to reach 


make that has decided us—but what you and your 








Years of Service Prove 
The Worth of the Ma- 
chines — The Reliability 
of the Company. 


Empire Cream Separator Co. 


Dept. F, 1225 Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, fli. 


sure winner. 
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You are the one to 
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obtained. 
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book published. 


need, until you’ve read it. 


about it. 


brother farmers want us to make for you. 

Do you prefer a Dise Machine? The Empire Dise 
is the disc method of separation made perfect. Thou- 
sands and thousands of happy users have proven it. 

Is it with a blade machine you figure you can get 
the best results with the greatest ease? I 
Empire ‘Forty Series,’’ after exhaustive try-outs in the 
Field, right out on the farm, have shown two years 
of wonderful success. 


Hundreds of thousands for 20 years have found the 
Frictionless Empire, (the only Cone Device separator made), 
their choice because of biggest and best results 
It’s so easy to wash an Empire. 

Your Separator is in the Full Quality Empire 


Write today for our Free Dairy Guide— 
the only really impartial, complete separator 
You can’t know separator 
worth, or separator construction—you simply 
can’t judge a separator or find the machine you 


time to make the biggest profits from 
your dairy—now is the time to write us 
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The Empire ‘‘Forty’’ is a 
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OATS FOR FEED. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I always considered oats far better 
for horses than corn. But so many 
of our farmers will-haul off their oats 
and sell them in preference to feeding 
them. One of our best farmers in this 
vicinity says he has been feeding oats 
to his brood sows during the winter, 
and says he never had his sows do so 
well. They had larger litters and 
stronger pigs, with scarcely any trou- 
ble at farrowing time. 

You see the price of almost every 
other kind of feed quoted and its food 


value analyzed. 3ut oats you never 
or rarely see in any of the so-called 
balanced rations. Why? I wish to 


say that I am partial to oats as a feed. 
I consider them the very best feed for 
horses that I ever used. I also like 
them for milk cows. I fed them to 
milk cows for six winters with good 
results. I ran a milk dairy for six 
years, and tried bran, shorts and other 
mill feeds, but never got any better 
results than from oats. I fed some oil 
meal with the oats, and when feeding 
the mill stuff I fed about the same 
amount of oil meal. The oil meal is 
O. K., but pretty dear. So is the mill 
feed, of ali kinds. Oats are worth 
about $1.25 per hundred here on the 
market, and they are selling bran at 
$1.40 per hundred. I think I can get 
more milk from a cow by feeding her 
100 pounds of oats than I can from 
feeding 100 pounds of bran. I think 
I can get more work out of a horse by 
feeding him 100 pounds of oats than 
200 pounds of bran. In other words, 
I think bran is over-estimated as a 
feed. I have tried oats and bran off 
and on for six years, and have but lit- 
tle use for bran when it gets above 80 
cents per hundred. 
A. F. SAXTON. 
Johnson County, Iowa. 





Remarks: Oats are undoubtedly a 
splendid feed for all kinds of stock, 
but we have felt that most farmers 
over-estimate rather than under-esti- 
mate their value. Every 100 pounds 
of oats contain about 10.5 pounds of 
the muscle builders and 59 pounds of 
the heat and fat formers, while corn 
contains about 7.8 pounds of the mus- 
cle builders and 76.5 pounds of the 
heat and fat formers. Pound for 
pound, oats nearly always cost more 
than corn. They invariably furnish a 
pound of heat and fat formers at high- 
er cost than does corn. They furnish 
a pound of the muscle builders, at or- 
dinary prices, at a higher cost than do 
cottonseed meal or oil meal, and gen- 
erally at a higher cost than bran. With 
corn at 56 cents per bushel, oats at 40 
cents per bushel, and oil meal at $2 per 
hundred, a mixture of 75 pounds of 





corn and 16 pounds of oil meal fur- 
nishes the same number of pounds of 
muscle builders and heat and fat form- 
ers as 100 pounds of oats and at 15 
cents less cost. We venture to assert, 
moreover, that five pounds of such a 
mixture will produce as much or more 
milk than five pounds of oats. Our 
correspondent may feel that this is all 
theory, that there is something about 
oats that is not revealed by the chem- 
ist’s analysis; that there is something 
about oats in the way it benefits the 
animal’s body that can be discovered 
only by the practical feeder. Possibly 
there is. Some years ago chemists dis- 
covered in oat hulls a stimulant to 
which they attributed the fire and spir- 
it which oat fed horses are supposed 
to possess. At the experiment sta- 
tions, however, they found that corn- 
fed horses, when given oil meal, cot- 
tonseed meal, or clover hay to furnish 
muscle builders, had just as much life 
and spirit as the oat-fed horses. It is 
undoubtedly true that the oat hull 
gives a bulk to oats which prevents, to 
some extent over-eating, and, more- 
over lightens up the mass of the food 
in the stomach, thus allowing the di- 
gestive juices to penetrate more read- 
ily. In this way they have an effect 
somewhat similar to bran. In fact, 
oats and bran have a very similar feed- 
ing value. We would give to bran, 
however, a feeding value for milk cows 
and young stock of about one-sixth 
more than that of oats. 

Our stand is that under average 
conditions, when oats are worth more 
on the market pound for pound than 
corn, it is best to sell them and buy 
such feeds as oil meal, cottonseed 
meal, etc., to furnish the muscle 
builders to balance corn.—Editor. 





SMUT. 


An Oklahoma correspondent writes: 

“What is it that you put in water to 
free corn from smut? Kindly let me 
know at once. I know I have the in- 
formation in the Farmer somewhere, 
but I can’t find it now.” 

On page 5 of our issue of January 
26th we printed an article telling all 
about smuts in small grain, and how 
they may be prevented. But neither 
we nor anyone else ever told of any- 
thing which might be put in water for 
treating corn to prevent smut. The 
smut of Indian corn is not caryied on 
the kernels and can not be prevented 
by any method of seed treatment. One 
kind of kafir corn and sorghum smut 
is carried on the kernels, and may be 
prevented by treating with formalde- 
hyde dissolved in water and applied in 
a manner similar to that described in 
our issue of January 26th. 





The Automobile on the Farm 


In compliance with your request of 
some time since for reports from your 
farmer readers who have used auto- 
mobiles, would say that I kept a strict 
account of my automobile expense from 
March 4, 1911, until November 6, of the 
same year. My total expense for that 
period was $48.50. Of this, $25.50 was 
for gasoline, $4.50 for lubricating oil, 
$1 for hard oil, $4.25 for license, $5.65 
for material, $6 for garage expense, 
and $2 for carbide for lights. Thirteen 
should be deducted from this as far as 
my personal expense is concerned, this 
being the amount contributed by my 
friends as their portion of the cost of 
several trips. We have traveled in all 
about 2,500 miles. 

The pleasure we have had in going 
to church, to far-away places, and to 
pleasure resorts which we could not 
have had except with the automdbile 
can hardly be estimated in dollars and 
cents. The car stands ready for any 
emergency. I am a farmer, and, wish 
to remain one, although I am now past 
fifty years of age. 

L. C. GREENE. 

Cedar County, Iowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We have now used the automobile 
tor ten years, having now our third 
car. We did not wear out the first 
two, but simply outgrew them, or at 
least thought we did, and consequent- 
ly wanted to keep up with the times 
and with the improvements in autos. 
Our present car is a four-passenger, 
four-cylinder, which weighs 2,700 
pounds. The tire expense, I find, is 
about a cent and a half per mile, and 





the gasoline and oil expense slightly 





less than one cent a mile. Expense 
for repairs is so small that it is not 
worth mentioning. 
SUBSCRIBER. 
Hancock County, Iowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

On July 13, 1911, we purchased a 
five-passenger auto, and to November 
6th had driven it an even 1,900 miles. 
Our moneyed expense is as follows: 


BERENS KGhkccuccesbarnedence te $15.83 
I GN Cosh siwbsacs ee seee 2.65 
Differential and cup grease...... 1.95 
ee er eee 3.25 
Vulcanizing cut in tire ........ 1.00 

BUEN ibs acess cubes eereben $24.68 


To the above amount, credit must 
be given for enough cup grease to run 
car 300 miles, cylinder oil for 150 miles 
and gasoline in tank for seventy-five 
miles. 

With the exception of above men- 
tioned tire cut, we have had no tire 
trouble—in fact, three of the tires 
have never been off the rims, and all 
are in excellent condition. During the 
very hot weather we let the tires down 
a very little; but since it is cooler, we 
pump them up hard. 

We are not advocates of fast driv- 
ing, having driven more miles under 
twenty miles per hour than over. We 
live eleven miles from town, and can 
go very much quicker and at less ex- 
pense than it costs to feed the team 
when there. Our neighbors go to a 
good flour mill twenty-five miles dis- 
tant, taking them two days; with an 
auto we make the round trip in less 
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ZA “CONCRETE SILOS” 


A Book Every Farmer Should 
Have Who Has Cattle to Feed 


(Sent Free on Request) 

It contains nearly ninety’ 
Pages of practical information 
about silage as a fodder, its cost, 
kinds, making, curing, feeding, 
and effect upon cattle, and about 
concrete silos, how they are made, 
how large they should be, where 
they should be located, how filled, 
with diagrams and directions for 
every step in the work of erect- 
ing them. 


Almost any handy man can build a good silo of concrete, with 
the help of this booklet, and for no more money than a brick or 
wood silo would cost. A concrete silo, properly built, lasts for- 
ever, is fireproof and rat-proof, and costs practically nothing for 
up-keep. ; 


Send for “Concrete Silos’’—Address 
the nearest office of the company. 


UNIVERSAL "cixnar COMPANY 


Annual Output 48,000,000 Sacks 




















HERE’S ‘520 


To $45 From Galloway 


Victor Sitts, of Holt, Mich., writes: “‘For quality you certainly make a 
price on your separator that is right, and I will say that I saved from $25 
to $30 by ordering from you. I will always have words of praise for the 
Galloway.” t me show you how much I can save for you. 
I just want a chance to show you a cold cash saving of $20 to on 
the cream separator you need. And I want to grove that you'll get @ 
better separator at this big saving than if you~ 
pay agent or dealer the high prices they ask. 
No separator made can beat Galloway’s 
Bath-in-Oil Cream Separator for easy 
turning, close skimming, quick cleaning— 
long service. 











You and 9 or more 
others in your town- 









ship to write for m 
special offer — 5 y and get the proof “ 
on placing 10 or more a —the low price— 








separators in every 3 to 90days free trial 
community. My prices —long guarantee, and you return it if not 
ture of the busine satisfactory, all backed by my $25,000 Bank Bond. 
Answer quick. will open your eyes to 
— My Free Catalog the money-making ad- 
vantages of a Galloway separator and give you valuable Dairy Information 
not found anywhereelse. Also my new catalog on Galloway’s general line. 
Wm. Galloway, Pres., THE WM. GALLOWAY COMPANY 
113AK Galloway Station, Waterioo, lowa 
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than five hours. During the state fair, 


four of us made the round trip of over 
100 miles for about $1.50 for running 
expenses, and were on the grounds be- 
fore the excursion train left our home 
town. 


sons, when the roads are good, the 
auto is a great machine for the farm- 
er. With rainy seasons and muddy 
roads, the less invested in autos the 
better he is off. 

E. E, FAST. 





Taking it all in all, during dry sea- 


Marion County, Iowa. 
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Forage or Mould Poisoning 
nteasiatlinestasitaenetilines 


Iowa farmers have suffered heavy 
josses in the past few months by the 
death of horses from a disease that 
affects these animals almost exclusive- 


ly. It is usually fatal; it is not con- 
iagious; and it is quite certain that it 
comes from the eating of moldy fod- 
der or grain. There is only one safe- 
guard against it, and that is the rejec- 
tion of any feed that shows signs of 
mold. Ensilage and corn fodder of any 
kind, and hay from swampy lands need 
to be inspected with special care, for 
they are the most likely to be moldy. 
Cattle often seem to eat spoiled plant 
food without harm, but to horses it is 
poisonous. 

This disease has been called by vari- 
ous names: Forage poisoning, crypto- 
gamic poisoning, enzodtic cerebritis, 
epizovtic ceerbro-spinal meningitis, 
leuco-encephalitis, etc. 

It usually appears in isolated out- 
breaks and generally the horses on a 
single farm in a community are affect- 
ed. in some cases where horses are 
not fed alike, only those given a cer- 
tain kind of feed are taken sick. In 
these facts there is quite conclusive 
evidence that the disease is associated 
with the food eaten, and that it is not 
transmitted from one animal to an- 
other. Thc outbreaks appear more 
frequently in low, swampy districts 
because conditions there are more fa- 
vorabie for the development of the 
molds and the undesirable changes in 
plant foods believed to be responsible 
for thle disease. It is not by any means 
confined to these districts, however, 
nor is it limited to any certain food- 
stuff. It merely occurs more frequent- 
ly in some foods than others, due to 
their nature and method of storing. 

Forage poisoning is likely to appear 
whenever moldy grain or fodder is fed 
to horses or mules, but it does not fol- 
low in every case where such food is 
given. Moreover, it very seldom af- 
fects cattle. Horses and mules may 
sometimes be fed for a considerable 
time on fodder containing more or less 
mold without sickness, while in other 
cases a comparatively smal] amount 
of sich feed will cause death in a short 
time. Danger lies in the use of fer- 
mented foods, also, on account of poi- 
sons developed in fermentation. Some 
plants are likewise poisonous at a cer- 
tain stage of-their growth or when 
partially wilted. This is true of sor- 
ghum, particularly the second growth, 
which in some cases causes a!most in- 
stantaneous death. 

There are several molds which grow 
on food materials under certain condi- 
tions which are more or less injurious. 
The most common are the black mold 
and the green mold. They are found 
most frequently in ensilage, corn, hay, 
oats and ground feeds. Moisture fa- 
vors their development on all food- 
stuffs. 

Ensilage is one of the most impor- 
tant and valuable foods available to 
the Iowa farmer, but it is often respon- 
sible for forage, poisoning. Sweet en- 
silage is of proved worth as a feed for 
horses as well as for cattle, but, speak- 
ing generally, ensilage feeding is at- 
tended by some dangers that the own- 
ers of silos should know. Ensilage 
contains the necessary moisture, and, 
in most cases, the required heat, to 
favor the development of molds. On 
this account it is more often a cause 
of forage poisoning than other food- 
stuffs. Perhaps &@ to 90 per cent of 
the outbreaks reported to this station 
come from feeding moldy ensilage. The 
quantity of mold may be so smailas to 
be overlooked and yet be dangerous. 
Especially is this true_of hay coming 
from low, marshy ground; though the 
mold in it may not be seen at first 
glance, there may be enough ‘of it to 
produce poisoning and death. 

Moldy corn has been responsible for 
several outbreaks of forage poisoning. 
Ears that have been attacked by fhe 
corn ear worm are particularly liable 
to be moldy. bs 

Two forms of the disease are most 
common, the acute and sub-acute. In 
acute forage poisoning loss of appe- 
tite and lack of thirst, associated with 
depression and lack of spirit, are usu- 
ally the first symptoms. Following this 
usually come unsteadiness of gait and 
Inability to control the hind-quarters, 
which become worse until the animal 
either lies down or falls and is unable 





it rise. At the same time theer is in 
practically all cases a paralysis of the 
muscles of the throat and cheeks, as 
a result of which there is slobbering, 
due to inability to swallow, and a 
flabby condition of the cheeks, which 
appear swollen and pouched. After 
the animal is unable to rise, it will 
sometimes lie quietly for hours, and 
sometimes it will struggle or show 
spasms at frequent intervals. In acute 
cases there is usually profuse sweat- 
ing, and many times a peculiar staring 
appearance of the eyes. The tempera- 
ture is normal or frequently below 
normal, which is contrary to the fact 
in contagious diseases. The breathing 
is usually irregular and jerky. The 
acute cases invariably die after a 
course of twelve to seventy-two hours 
and are usually the first animals to 
be affected after moldy food is eaten. 

In sub-acute cases the symptoms are 
similar to those in acute cases, but 
they do not come on so suddenly and 
are less violent. The sub-acute cases 
occur among animals that have eaten 
less of the poisonous food, and they 
are the last to show symptoms, Dull- 
ness and difficulty in swallowing, asso- 
ciated with slobbering and dropping 
partially chewed cuds of food into the 
manger and feed-box, are early signs 
of the disease. These are followed by 
increasing paralysis, especially of the 
limbs, weakness, and often indications 
of delirium. In fatal cases death fol- 
lows in from several days to a couple 
of weeks. A few of the less severe 
cases may recover. 

The length of time between the feed- 
ing and the appearance of the symp- 
toms, the suddenness of the attack and 
its duration, depend upon the amount 
ef poisonous food taken. The course 
is shorter, from two to four days, the 
attack is more sudden, and death soon 
follows in from twelve to thirty-six 
hours, when large quantities are con- 
sumed. 

Since horses and mules are very lia- 
ble to poisoning with moldy foods, 
where cattle may eat the same foods 
With little or no danger, the method of 
preventing the disease is clear. Under 
no circumstances feed horses or mules 
ensilage that is in the least molded or 
decayed. In feeding ensilage to cattlé 
do not put it or scatter it where horses 
or mules can get to it, for they will 
sometimes eat the leavings in the feed 
trough after the cattle have picked out 
the best food. Do not throw waste en- 
silage where horses or mules can reach 
it. Sweet ensilage is a wholesome food 
for horses, and of known nutritive 
value, but unless it is certain that it 
is perfectly fresh and free from mold, 
it should not be fed to horses at all. 
Moldy silage has already caused such 
heavy losses on some farms that it 
will take all the profits a silo can bring 
to make good the cost. 

The hay, corn, oats and other grains 
fed to horses should always be of the 
best quality, and the water troughs 
should be kept clean and the water 
pure and fresh. With all these pre- 
cautions, forage poisoning can be elim- 
inated. 





FEED TILL GRASS FOR FATTEN- 
ING HEIFERS. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I have just started to feed ten heif- 
ers, seven yearlings and three two- 
year-olds. Corn fodder is the main 
roughage. Corn and cob meal cost 60 
cents per bushel, bran $28 per ton, and 
oil meal $45 per ton. How much feed 
daily will be required to keep these 
heifers in good shape till grass?” 

It depends on what is meant by 
“good shape,” as well as the quality 
of the feed, and to some extent on the 
time when these heifers are to be fin- 
ished off. Does he expect to full feed 
on grass and push to a marketable 
condition as soon as possible? If so, 
he should feed an average daily ration 
between now and grass in addition to 
all the corn fodder they will eat of at 
least eight or ten pounds of corn and 
cob meal, and one and one-half pounds 
of oil meal. At $30 a ton, bran is too 
expensive, but it might be used in 
small amounts from time to time to 
add palatability and variety to the ra- 
tion. Probably the best answer we can 
give this correspondent is to feed a 
mixture of six or seven parts of corn 
to one of oil meal, in just large enough 





amounts to keep the heifers in the 
condition he wants them. 





HOG PASTURE—OATS, WHEAT, 
RYE, RAPE, FIELD PEAS, COW- 
PEAS, SOY BEANS, ETC. 


Nearly every mail brings in many 
letters asking concerning the advisa- 
bility of sowing one or the other of 
the above named crops for hog pas- 
ture. All of our readers who are short 
of hog pasture should turn to our Boys’ 
Corner of February 9th, reading it 
carefully, and studying in particular 
the chart giving a succession of crops. 
In addition they should write to the 
Missouri experiment station at Colum- 
bia for Bulletin No. 95 on forage crops 
for hogs. 





An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Would it be profitable to plant 
cowpeas with rape, and what would 
be the best time and way to plant 
them?” 

We never heard of anyone planting 
cowpeas with rape. Possibly they 
would grow successfully together, but 
we doubt it. Rape is a plant doing 
its best in cool, moist weather, while 
cowpeas seem especially to thrive in 
hot, rather dry weather. Sown alone, 
both are splendid pasture crops for 
hogs. Rape may be sown any time 
from the middle of March till the first 
of August. Cowpeas may be seeded 
any time from the latter part of May 
till the middle of July. 





SILO HISTORY. 


A South Dakota 
writes: 

“In a farm journal I find the follow- 
ing: ‘The silo has been in use in 
Europe for several hundred years, and 
has become a fixture there which is 
just as necessary as are the other 
farm buildings.’ Is this correct? How 
long has it been in use there? My 
impression was that it was only dur- 
ing the past century that it was used. 
Am I correct? What country first 
used the silo?” 

Green crops have been siloed for 
many hundreds and perhaps thousands 
of years. In early’ days, the silo was 
an underground pit. In northern Ger- 
many, Denmark and Sweden, this 
method is said to have been used sev- 
eral hundred years ago. But it was 
not used extensively until Indian corn 
was introduced into Europe. Then the 
German provinces in which dairying 
was a strong industry took up the 
practice and developed it. One of the 
first men to give the matter careful] 
study was a Mr. Reihlen, of Stuttgart, 
Germany. Then a French farmer by 
the name of Groffart, studied the mat- 
ter carefully, and in 1877 published a 
book on “The Siloing of Maize and 


correspondent 





Other Green Crops.” In 1876 the first 
silo in the- United States was. built, in 
Maryland. Since that time the siio 
has spread with great rapidity over 
the entire country. 





BLOWING WELLS FREEZING. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of February 9th a Ne- 
braska man asks how to prevent blow- 
ing wells from freezing the water in 
the pump. I have a well here in Mad- 
ison county, Iowa, that blows out and 
sucks in air at certain changes in the 
weather. The well is a twelve inch 
tile, 161 feet deep. Had the same 
trouble with it freezing until I got 
enough three-eighths inch pipe to reach 
from the top of well platform to with- 
in a foot or two of the water in the 
well, which is 158 feet from the sur- 
face. I made a hole in the platform 
just large enough to let the pipe down, 
securing pipe at top with tee to pre- 
vent it slipping through the platform. 
Then I made the platform air tight so 
as to force the-air to go down the pipe, 
thus keeping it from the pump until it 
gets to the bottom of the pipe. By 
this time it is warmed up so it doesn’t 
freeze the water in the pump. But if 
the water in his well freezes, this pipe 
will do no good. I wouid like to know 
if any of the readers of Wallaces’ 
Farmer can give the cause of this 
blowing out and sucking in of air in 
wells. This is the only one in this 
neighborhood. 

THOS. GILLESPIE. 

Madison County, Iowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

If the Nebraska correspondent with 
the blowing well will pack in between 
the pump and the casing solid enough 
to prevent the circulation up and down 
(down when it freezes), he will pre- 
vent its freezing. SUBSCRIBER. 

Thayer County, Nebraska. 


Ki-Ki Wire Stretcher 


Easy to 
put up fence 
with the Ki-Ki 
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TREICHER ma ~ 
COMPLETE FOLDED FOR 

The simplest, most powerful, durable, easiest ope- 
rated stretcher for woven wire fence made. Nothing 
to get out of order; made entirely of iron and gas pipe. 
You'll like this stretcher. Write today for circular. 


J. H, MATTHEWS, Monticello, lowa 









Grain Drills ° 


Single 9 Disc, Shoe or Double 9 Disc 
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AND 
UP 


LISTEN! Ht7en972 
going to 
buy a Drill, read this: I 
am now in a position to 
give you a better rill, 
at $10 to $25 less than the 
lowest price you can get 
anywhere else! Thisisa 
fact—notidietalk. Ihave 


The VILLIAM GALLOWAY Co. 
pe War, RLOO.} Owl 





: “? just succeeded in putting 
a over a stupendous Drill 


plement circles to the very foundation! It puts me ina 

position to sell to you for less money than any of my competitors gay for drills of 

equa] quality! You need not take my word for this. 

T M Drill 30 D and if it is not as good or better than any Drill you ever 
ry y ays saw-—if you are not satisfied that you bought it from $10 

to $25 less than such a drill would cost 

money back, including freight doth ways! 


our é 
know exactly where I stand on this Drill 


question, and / now no other concern is in a position to meet my values on Drills. 


GALLOWAY Saves You $10 to $25 


on Drills. My 22-Double Disc Drill which I sell at $92.60 would cost you a# deast $110 

anywhere else. I not only offer you a big saving but a better drill. These are the 

same Drills which I haveused on my big farm for seven years, where they probably get 

harder service in one year than they’d get on the average farm in four or five years. 
my drills to do and be just what Isay or money refunded at 
once, It pays to buy a good drill—ex 

— that. Everyone knows that a good Drili pays 

an 


increases yieid 15 to 20 per cent. 


Don’t think of buying a Drill without getting my catalog 
Save Money and comparing prices! Why should 
when you can get a better Drill for less money from 


from my 12Shoe Drill to m 


114 G D Galloway Sta., 


ou wan 22-Double Disc—a 110-Drill for 
Write for my Implement Catalog TODAY —right now, before you forget, 


THE WILLIAM GALLOWAY COMPANY 
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SORGHUM FOR PASTURE. 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“IT have an acre of hog pasture that 
I would like to put in sorghum or in 
cane. My idea is to let the pigs in 
just about the time it is all headed 
out. If there are any Wallaces’ Farm- 
er readers who have had experience 
with sorghum for hog pasture, I would 
be glad to hear from them.” 

Very few men have had experience 
with pasture. Sor- 
ghum is not quite so well liked by 
hogs as blue grass, alfalfa, clover or 
rape, but it furnishes a large amount 
of pasture and the hogs eat it fairly 
we]]. At the Missouri experiment sta- 
tion an acre of sorghum pasture put 
fas much gain on hogs as thirty bushels 
of corn. It was slightly superior to an 
acre of blue grass, but not equal to 
clover or alfalfa. The hogs were turned 


sorghum for hog 


on when the sorghum was about a foot- 


and a half high. All of our readers 
should find it well worth while to send 
to the Missouri experiment station, at 
Columbia, for bulletin No. 95, which 
has a number o1 pasture plants for 





hogs. 
COWPEAS IN SOUTH DAKOTA. 
A South Dakota’ correspondent 
writes: 


“Are we too far north to grow New 
Era cowpeas successfully? I would 
like to try them for hog feed in connec- 
tion with sweet corn, rape, etc.” 

We do not know of anyone who has 
grown cowpeas in South Dakota or in 
fact, anywhere north of the Iowa line. 
They certainly should be given a trial. 
Judging from the way they mature in 
central lowa we would expect the New 
Era to do all right even as far north 
as southern North Dakota. They only 
take about seventy days to ripen if 
the season is at all favorable. We 
would like to see our readers in the 
northern half of the corn belt give cow 
peas a trial, but we do not advise 
them to use them extens:vely until 
they know more about them under 
northern corn belt conditions. 





WILD MUSTARD OR CHARLOCK. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
I read in a recent issue your advice 
regarding charlock and wild radish, and 
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Our proposition. You 
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"More Milk 


Without Increasing Ration 


Man, asserting his dominion over all creatures, has converted the cow into a machine to trans- 
form her feed into milk. In her natural state the cow gave milk only for a brief period to nourish 
her offspring, but in her domesticated condition, she must yield milk in abundance nearly the year 
round. Asa big milk supply can be obtained only by giving its equivalent in feed, the tendency has 
been toward overfeeding, and consequent impaired digest.on, etc. 
wastes a lot of feed through non-digestion—in fact 
through your cows and other stock undigested. 

Now, considering the tendency to impaired digestion and the natural 
of ‘‘ The Dr. Hess Idea’’ which strengchens digestion. 


HESS STOCK TONIC 


saves a part of the wasted feed, expels the wormsand relieves minor stock ailments. 
Eighteen years’ test has firmly established Dr. Hess Stock Tonic as a necessity 
to profitable feeding. Every ingredient is recommended by our ablest medical 
Dr. Hess is himself a graduate of both human and veterinary 
An extra quart of milk each week covers the cost. 

get of your dealor a 25 1b. pail of Dr. Hess Stock 
Tonic at $1.60 or 100 Ibs. at $5.00. 
ig? extreme West and South.) Useitall winter and spring. If it don't 
pay you and pay you well, get your money back. Every pound 
sold on the guarantee. If yourdealercannot supply you, we will. 


Free from the ist to the 10th of each month — Dr. Hess (M. D., D. V.S.)-will 
prescribe for your ailing animals. 96 page Veterinary Book free for 
the asking. Mention this paper and enclose ac stamp. 


DR. HESS & CLARK 


(Except in Canada and 


Ashland, Ohio 


DR. HESS POULTRY PAN-A-CE-A. A digestive tonic that helps the hen use more ration for egg pro- 
duction—strengthens and advances young chicks to early maturity—prevents fowl ailments. 
penny's worth is enough for thirty fowl per day. 
1% Ibs. 25c, mail or express 40c; 5 Ibs. 60c; 12 Ibs. $1.25; 25 1b. pail $2.50. 

Extreme West.) Send 2c for Dr. Hess 48 page Poultry Booklet, free. 


Furthermore, the healthy animal 
» yea can fatten your hogs on the grain that passes 


t waste of nutrition, why not avail yourself 
Given in a small dose twice a day. 



































Costs but a trifle—a 


(Except in Canada and the 


INSTANT LOUSE KILLER KILLS LICE 








was a little surprised to read that 
these weeds are easy to deal with. I 
have not been in this country very 
long, and so don’t know much about 
the ways and habits of the weeds here. 
In most parts of England, charlock is 
the worst enemy the farmer has to 
fight against. Even the good farmers, 
who grow their crops in strict rotation, 
can not stamp it out. I have heard 
lots of people say that if it is allowed 
to run to seed once, it produces seed 
enough for seven years, and, indeed, 





that seems to be the case. It seldom 
apears in winter wheat or in clover or 
meadows; but with all spring sown 
crops it comes just as thick as it can 
grow. I know one farmer who plowed 
up a meadow which he said he had 
seeded down twelve years before, on 
account of the rank growth of char- 
lock, and had not seen any sign of the 
weed since then. He finished plowing 
the field about the middle of Septem- 
ber, and one month later there was a 
crop of charlock in that field four or 





five inches high, and just as thick as if 
it had been sown by hand, which con- 
clusively proved that the seed lies in 
the ground until it is plowed up and 
brought near the surface. Cultivation 
is the best way to keep it down; some 
farmers spray with sulphate of copper, 
but not with much success. I believe 
it would pay the farmers here to keep 
a sharp-lookout for charlock and fight 
it down just as soon as it appears. 
C. A. CLAXTON. 
Bremer County, Iowa. 











A GREAT DAM 























As an example of small city or town 
development by the use of natural ad- 
vantages, the dam being built across 
the Mississippi river at Keokuk, Iowa, 
should be interesting to all those who 
appreciate that community benefit 
helps all the residents of the section 
benefited. 

To the small town man or the farm- 
er who has at command the flow of 
any water, even if quite small, an ex- 
planation of what is being accom- 
plished at Keokuk is sure to prove 
food for careful thought. While the 
work there is, of course, of gipantic 
size, its effect can be duplicated on a 
smaller scale in many parts of the 
eountry. 

The Keokuk dam stretches for al- 
most a mile from the great power 
house on the Iowa side clear to the 
Illinois shore. It will rise thirty-two 
feet from the river bed, and will be 





THE GREAT DAM ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI AT KEOKUK, IOWA. 


forty-two feet wide at the base. Up- 
stream its face will be vertical, and 
down-stream it is to be curved for 
additional strength, and to throw the 
overfiow away from the foot of the 
dam, thus preventing undermining. 

The spillway, or section built to take 
care of the overflow, will be fitted with 
119 great steel floodgates, supported 
by concrete piers built as a part of the 
dam proper. The working of these 
gates will regulate the water up- 
stream, the present plan being to back 
up the river for a distance of sixty 
miles north of Keokuk. 

The power house is to be 1,400 feet 
long and 132 feet wide, founded on 
solid concrete. An ice fender is being 
built up-stream for 2,800 feet of con- 
crete masonry, pierced below the wa- 
ter line to admit the full strength of 
the current for power, but at the sur- 
face, and above, made solid to prevent 





ice and logs from reaching the power- 
generating machinery. These machines 
are thirty in number, and will gener- 
ate 200,000 electrical horse power. 

A long distance transmission line is 
to be extended to St. Louis at once, 
and others will reach various points 
as fast as needed. 

The entire construction calls for 
7,000 tons of steel and 650,000 barrels 
of Portland cement. 

The value of the dam to Keokuk and 
to Hamilton on the Illinois side, can 
scarcely be estimated. The additional 
cheap power will bring new industries 
to both cities. This will increase the 
population, which will in turn increase 
land values in both districts, not only 
in the towns but in the surrounding 
country as well. 

Right there is where such improve- 
ments are of tremendous value to the 
farmer, and this value can be greatly 





(Photo by courtesy Atlas Portland Cement Co.) 


increased if he will undertake them 
on his own property, or in conjunction 
with his neighbors, no matter on how 
small a scale. 

Available water power in any com- 
munity is too valuable an asset to be 
overlooked, and the farmer can almost 
always find, except in the most arid 
regions, an opportunity for “its devel- 
opment if only in a very small way. 
Sometimes it exists right on his own 
farm, and more often than not, close 
enough so that his work on it will re- 
act to his own personal benefit. If 
you do not believe this true, consider 
for a moment the fact that the Keokuk 
work will probably influence surround- 
ing territory as a whole for a radius 
of perhaps 200 miles, 

We are indebted to the Atlas Port- 
land Cement Company for the photo- 
graph of the dam reproduced here- 
with. 
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Clear Fir Silos 


RARITY LEMS EE, 
COMPLETE WITH ROOF IN 
ONE SHIPMENT 


Made on Pacific coast—home of fir lumber— 
one piece clear staves only—air-tight swing- 
ing pen hearth steel hoops and 
anchors. 


‘A NEW SYSTEM 





We sell our silos through retail lumber deal- 
ers in every town. You save freight and 
agent’s expenses. We back our silo with our 
reputation for square dealing. Write us for 
free book or ask your dealer. 

The Weyerhaeuser Silo 
Licensed under the Harder Patent 
MADE ONLY BY 
WEYERHAEUSER LUMBER CO. 
EVERETT, WASHINGTON 


Planter Attachment 

















The Polo 










Showing planter with attachment attached. 
be attached to any corn planter in afew minutes. It 
covers all seed that the planter fails te cover. Saves 
one harrowing your enttre crop, as the corn will 
not wash out. It spreads the water and leaves loose 
earth over the seed. Has been endorsed dy practi- 
cal farmers for the past three Weg 
it to pay for iteelf in one day’s use. Send today for 
for circular. A@drese 


POLO PLANTER ATTACHMENT CO., Polo, Iinols 


The Bell cvs rw Gate 


and Field 


The Bell gates have no equal—are made of 
steel. If you use the tes you 

have no gate troubles at all. Send 
for our circulars if you want 
the best and cheapest. We 
will pay the freig 

for next 30 Se 
Take advantage 
of this offer. 














Burns cent. airand 
100 to Jo candiepower ight. 


22 Years of Success. 





. Catalogue FREE sho 
styles 1 Sen 


we 
ing 108 styles fixtures. id 
for 


it. SUN LIGHT CO. 











BREEDING TROUBLES CURED 


You can never be too particular about the 
health of the malein breeding. Recently wesaw 
that a leading Minnesota lecturer at the farmers’ 
institutes had contagious abortion in his own 
herd. This was introduced either by having the 
herd bull serve some diseased cow, or by some 
diseased outside bull used in breeding. The dis- 
ease commonly called contagious abortion is the 
cause of failure to breed, failure to carry the 
young to maturity, and also, generally, failure to 
clean after the birth of the young. A really won- 
derful record for the cure of this disease in cattle, 
hogs, horses, also sheep and goats, has been made 
by a remedy which is fed in salt or bran. Our 
readers who have any kind of trouble in breeding 
are recommended to write for our little book 
which tells just what you ought to know. H.W. 
Kellogg Co., 952 Carroll Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

ANTED—Man and wife to work on farm. 
Everything furnished, the wife to do the work 

for one or two her own. Iam a an 
and want no booze fighters. A good place for a good, 


straight-forward man and wife that want a 
Place forthesummer. I. N. CRAIN, Monango, N. D. 


AS 








For Horses, Mares or Mules 


diseased with poll evil, fistala or 
cancer Warts. BUX 27, OSKALOOSA, IOWA 





SILO CLUBS. 


An fowa farmer dropped into the 
office the other day and gave us his 
experience. He had been importuned 


by one agent after another to buy a 
silo, but declined to do so until he 
should build a new dairy barn and put 
the silo in proper relation thereto. 
August came, with its severe drouth. 
He did not-believe that his corn would 
ear well, and so he got his neighbors 
together to talk silo. The result was 
that five of -them built at the same 
time. Every one of them built a silo 
too large, with the result that he could 
not take off enough silage in each 
day’s feeding to keep the rest in good 
condition, and must either stand the 
loss or buy additional stock to con- 
sume his silage. None of them, he 
tells us, needed a silo more than twelve 
feet in diameter, but each one of them 
— too large, one of them eighteen 
eet. 

He then suggested that in every 
neighborhood where farmers are using 
silos, or intend to use them, or need 
to be induced to use them, whether 
they intend to or not, there should be 
organized a silo club, for the purpose 
of self education. This is one of the 
best suggestions that we have heard. 

What would be accomplished by this 
silo club? By meeting say once a 
month, they would obtain information 
from each other and from agricultural 
papers, that would save them money 
for years to come, saving them in the 
end more than the cost of the silo. 
Silos are now sold by agents. These 
agents, like all other agents, do some 
good missionary work. Many a man 
has been induced by fruit tree ped- 
dlers to plant an orchard, who would 
otherwise not have done so. Many a 
community has been induced to estab- 
lish a creamery, that would not have 
thought of doing so. None the less, 
the agent, in his anxiety to sell goods, 
sometimes gives bad advice. 

In the case mentioned by our corre- 
spondent, the agent wanted to sell as 
large a silo as possible, and in doing 


so he has really “put a crimp” in the f 


silo business in that locality. These 
farmers will have to take down their 
silos and reconstruct them, putting in 
smaller foundations, or else they will 
have to increase their live stock ca- 
pacity to equal that of the silo. Now 
if the agent had really been looking 
after the true interests of his com- 
pany, he would have asked these men 
in the first place how much live stock 
they intended to keep. Then he would 
have figured out for them the size of 
silo they would need, and advised them 
against buying larger. By so doing, 
he would have made friends for his 
company all over that county. 

This, however, is not the only thing. 
Where intelligent farmers get togeth- 
er as a silo club, they will not only be 
able to buy silos suitable to their needs 
—but will be able to buy cheaper. They 
will learn to post themselves as to the 
best kind of material and the best 
method of construction, and a num- 
ber of other details too numerous to 
mention. 

More than that, they will be able to 
group themselves into small companies 
—two, three or four neighboring farm- 
ers, who know how to codperate with 
each other. They can buy the neces- 
sary machinery codperatively, and 
save a large initial expense. In fact, 
it is this large initial expense for ma- 
chinery that prevents many farmers 
from building silos where they ought 
by all means to be built. Codperat- 
ing together thus, they will avoid a 
world of trouble when it comes to fill- 
ing. When we put up our first silo, 
there was none in the neighborhood. 
When it came to filling it and we need- 
ed help, every neighbor had something 
else to do, and we were seriously 
handicapped. But when two, three or 
four men living in the same neighbor- 
hood, combine to work together—to 
neighbor. with each other—the silos 
are filled one after another and with- 
out any cash expense for labor. They 
are always filled by experienced hands 
—every man knows just what to do 
and does it. On the other hand, with- 
out this codperation, even if they suc- 
ceed in getting help, it is probably in- 
experienced, and the cost of filling is 
very greatly increased. 

Another valuable result of a cluv of 
this kind is that farmers would learn 
the nutritive value of silage and the 
proper balance in years like the past, 
when the silage was deficient in corn, 
and in ordinary years when it will be 
rich in corn. For whatever is lacking 


in the silage must be made up by some 
other kind of feed, in order that the 
ration may be properly balanced. 

In a word, silage clubs—and we hope 
they will be organized in every county 
in our territory—would be educational 
in the highest degree. There need 
be no expense connected with these 
clubs. If they were organized in the 
different counties, it would not be 
long before there would be a state 
organization; and the knowledge that 
was gained through these clubs would 
then prevent the use of improper ma- 
terial in the construction of the silo. 
Much as is now known about silage, 
there is a great deal that is yet to be 
learned, and the silo club is the best 
place to learn it. 





PEAS AND OATS FOLLOWED BY 
ALFALFA. 


A northern Iowa _ correspondent 
writes: 

“IT am going to sow eight acres of 
field peas and oats this spring. The 
land was in corn last year. We cut 
the corn and plowed the land in the 
fall. We will cut the peas and oats 
for hay, and we want to sow this piece 
of land to alfalfa. We are going to 
put on about twelve loads of barnyard 
manure per acre. Should we put the 
manure on before we sow the peas 
and oats, or just before we sow the 
alfalfa?” 

It is a good scheme to follow oats 
and peas with alfalfa. As soon as the 
oat and pea hay has been taken off, the 
stubble should be plowed or disked and 
harrowing or disking repeated every 


week or ten days, to conserve mois- 
ture and kill weeds. In this way the 
ideal alfalfa seed bed will be prepared 
by August. 

Manure helps in securing a stand of 
alfalfa. It seems to carry the bacteria 
or favor the growth of the bacteria 
which, growing on the roots of alfalfa, 
enable the plant to thrive and to bring 
down nitrogen from the air. In our 
correspondent’s case we would be in- 
clined to spread the manure at once, 
disking it in when spring comes. It 
would have been better to have applied 
it last fail. Twelve loads of manure 
to the acre in a dry season when 
turned under interferes with the prog- 
ress of moisture from the subsoil to 
the surface soil. We would much pre- 
fer putting this manure on before sow- 





ing the peas and oats than immediate- 
ly before sowing the alfalfa. 





THE NEW-BORN LITTER IN COLD 
WEATHER. 


Pigs chilled at birth will often die 
unless given special treatment. in 
very cold weather, especially, warmed 
nests should be made for the weak- 
lings of the newly-born litter. Heat a 
few bricks, wrap them in a sack, and 
put them in the bottom of a barrel. 
Put the chilled or weakened youngster 
im here for an hour or until he revives. 
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Hancock County, Ill., February 27,.1912. 
—We had a fair year last year. The 
small grain was only fair, but a good 
price, Hay a light crop, but exceedingly 
high price. The corn was good, and is 
selling at 60 cents. Good, common corn 
at 55 cents and 58 cents. There was more 
corn shelled and shipped out of Plymouth 
in the month of January than ever before 
in one month. The hog cholera was gen- 
eral throughout this section, making meat 
hogs high; also brood sows for spring 
farrowing.—Clyde Weaver. 

Clark County, Kansas.—Usually we have 
it very dry here in the spring, but it is 
not so this year, as the ground is well 
soaked and we have fifteen inches of 
snow to melt at the present time. We 
have had a very severe winter, with heav. 
snow, since the eighteenth of December. 
Wheat, our main crop, looks fine. 


Clinton County, Illinois, February 27, 
1912.—In last week’s Farmer, in your ar- 
ticle on Physical Condition of Soil, you 
seem to think that on account of heavy 
snows the ground is not frozen deep. We 
have not had much snow here, and ground 
is frozen deeper than our oldest residents 
ever knew it. A power company setting 
telephone poles report from from twenty- 
two inches to three feet deep. They finally 
resorted to dynamite blasts to break up 
frozen ground to set poles. Last week & 
man who had recently helped to dig a 
grave told me they found the frost forty- 
two inches deep. I believe this condition 
is quite general in Illinois, in northeastern 
Missouri, and even southeastern Iowa, for 
I was up in Davis county, Iowa, about 
two weeks ago; very litth snow there, 
and ground seemed frezen about as here. 
With the extreme drouth of last fall, the 
heavy rains later filling soil and subsoil 
with abundant moisture, and now this 
very unusual solid freeze, gives us some 
very favorable conditions for this year’s 
crop.—E. C. Cavins. 

Volume 77 of the American Short-horn 
Herd Book has just come from the press. 
It contains 20,000 pedigrees, 9,000 of which 
are bulls, numbering from 333001 to 342000 
and 11,000 cows numbering from 81001 to 
92000. This volume is now ready for gen- 
eral distribution, the price to non-mem- 
bers being $2, at the office of the associa- 
tion, or $2.30 prepaid. Volume 78 has 
been sent to the printer, and wiil contain 
20,000 pedigrees. 











Most economical plowing 
machine made, as the trac- 
tion wheel and one front 
wheel runs in the furrow on 
smooth, hard ground. 





THE DENNING MOTORFA 


THE DENNING MOTOR IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO., 







RM MACHINE 


Will do all of your farm work that 
a 3-horse team will do, such as 
plowing, seeding. disking, culti- 
vating, mowing and all work of a 
stationary engine. It works all 


ay 


in field and as long as you 
want it about your premises at 


Plows four acres per day 
cheaper than horsepower. 


Write for Catalogue 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 





























A GATE THAT SAGS 


Is an Abomination and Curse to Mankind 


A GATE Reinforced with a 


PIKE 
Adjustable 


Gate Support 


NEVER SAGS 
can be instantly adjusted in height to clear 


snow or obstructions. With the Pike Gate 
Support you can build a good gate cheaper 
than youcan buildthe poorest kind without it. 


11 Pike Supported Gates made of the best yellow pine, creosote 
ih all joints nettedend reinforced with the Pike Adjustable Gate Sup- 
ports or we sell the Pike Support ready to attach to any wood gate new orold. 


Write for free circular—How to Build a Farm Gate. 
Agents wanted in every community. Big money can be made by a hustler. 


PIKE GATE COMPANY, Inc, « 
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Suppose 
you had time J 


to travel through 10,000square 
miles of the richest sections 
Southwest, stopping off in 

every county and investigating 
every farm opportunity—think 
how perfectly you could locate 
theone best opportunity for you. 


A practical farm man made just such 

a trip through Arkansas and Texas, 

He first stopped at Piggott, in nor- 

thern Arkansas, went out and talked 
with Farmer Gray (who bought for 
$57 per acre a better improved farm than his 
Indiana place at $105 per acre.) He got 
the views and experiences of other farmers 
there, asking questions that an experienced 
farmer would ask who was planning to 
locate in that section; and took actual photo- 
graphs of the stock and farms. Then he 
went to the next county—and so on, clear 
down to Lufkin, Texas., where J. E. Berry 
tells of starting with $12 capital and making 
$8300 in 6 years from dairying. 

The result is two books with 115 actual 
photo pictures and 100 pages of plain farm 
facts, as given by farmers themselves, des- 
cribing every kind of farm opportunity 
Southwest. They are the next best thing to 
an actual trip there, and will show you 
where your opportunity is. 


I will send you FREE 


copies of these splendid books; ! willalso tell you 
about the low fare excursions Southwest twice 
# month via Cotton Belt Route. Write me now. 


E. W. LeBeaume, General Passenger A 
1412 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, ™ _ 


SPLENDID CROPS 


in Saskatchewan (Western Canada) 
800 Bushels from 20 Acres 


of wheat was the thresher's re- 
turn froma Lioydminster farm 
during one season. Many fields 
in that as well as other districts 
yielded from 2 to 85 bushels of 
wheat to theacre. Other grains 
in proportion, 


Large Profits 

Pei” NOMESEE SS 
5 MES SAD 

LANDS of Western Canada. 

This excelient showing causes prices 
to advance. Land values should double 
in two years’ time. 

Grain growing, mixed farming, 
cattl= raising and dairying are all 
profitable. Free Homesteads of 160 
acresare to be had in the very best 
districts; 160-acre pre-emption at 

}3.00 per acre within certain areas. 
hools and churches in every set- 
tlement, climate unexcelled, soil 
the richest; wood, water and build- 
ing material plentiful. 

For settlers’ low railway rates and {llus- 
trated pampbiet, “Last Best 
other information, write to Supt. Im- 
migration, Ottawa,Can., orCan.Gov. Agt. 


w. a. »Omaha, Neb, 
- Hol 315 J 
. ¢ 6 Pec, Mina 


Free Trip to Florida 


Write for particulars, optional conditions, our 
FREE Map of Florida and book on Fort Pierce 
Farms. Any wide awake man can get this trip. 
For LOWA4 readers only. 


FLORIDA EAST COAST REALTY COMPANY 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


















\ ,E MAKE a specialty of selling improved 
© vathern Minnesota farm lands. Send for price 

li.tanamaps. C. E. Brewn Land Co., Offices 

Madelia and New Richland, Minnesota. 


Wee WORK STATE money-making farms. 
4 All Kinds and prices. Improved. Free catalog. 
BURRIS, Robinson Bidg., Elmira, N. Y. 














PHOSPHATE DEPOSITS. 


Bulletin No. 81, Bureau of Soils, De- 
partment of Agriculture, dealing with 
the natural phosphates of Tennessee, 
Kentucky and Arkansas, will soon be 
issued by Secretary Wilson. The bul- 
letin deals with the classes of phos- 
phate, location of the deposits, geolog- 
ical occurrence and origin, physical 
properties, methods of mining, cost of 
production, marketing output, waste 


material, present condition and future 
of the industry. 

The phosphate deposits of Tennes- 
see, declares the report, rank next in 
importance to those of Florida. The 
conditions in the Tennessee fields have 
changed considerably in the last few 
years, mining methods have been im- 
proved, deposits of lower grade rocks 
are being exploited, and many of the 
old mines and dumps are being re- 
worked. Tennessee is well situated 
for the distribution of fertilizer mate- 
rials to the southern and middle west- 
ern states. Its phosphate deposits oc- 
cur in what is known as the central 
basin of Tennessee and in the valleys 
of the western part of the highland 
rim surrounding this basin. The cen- 
tral basin extends across the state 
from north to south, lying between the 
Cumberland plateau on the east and 
the Tennessee river on the west. It 
covers an area of 7,000 square miles. 
The phosphate deposits have been de- 
veloped only in the western part of 
this area, workable beds lying in parts 
of Sumner, Davidson, Williamson, 
Lewis, Maury, Hickman and _ Giles 
counties. The main streams in the 
phosphate regions are the Cumber- 
land, Duck and Tennessee rivers, but 
there are numerous creeks and tribu- 
taries of the Duck river that are of 
great importance in the development 
of the deposits, as sources of water 
supply for mining and handling the 
rock. 

There are three economically impor- 
tant classes of phosphate rock in Ten- 
nessee, namely, the brown phosphate 
or Ordovician rock, which is divided 
by Hayes and Ulrich into several 
groups; the blue, or Devonian phos- 
phate, of which there are several 
classes, and the white rock deposited 
from solutions in caverns. The nod- 
ular and conglomerate phosphates, al- 
though widely distributed, are not to 
be found in sufficient quantities to be 
profitably mined by themselves. 

Workable deposits of brown rock 
phosphate are found scattered over a 
very wide area. The most are those 
in Sumner, Davidson, Williamson, 
Lewis, Hickman, Maury and Giles 
counties. Much of the white phosphate 
of Tennessee resembles the hard-rock 
phosphate of Florida. Within the last 
few years considerable interest has 
been manifested in the phosphate de 
posits of Kentucky, states the report, 
but conflicting rumors concerning the 
value of these fields have confused the 
prospective investor and discouraged 
mining development. The phosphate 
area of the state so far examined lies 
in Woodford, Fayette, Scott and Jes- 
samine counties, but the most thor- 
oughly prospected properties lie in 
Woodford county. The Kentucky 
phosphate region forms part of the 
great Cincinnati anticline extending 
from Nashville, Tennessee, in a north- 
easterly direction through Lexington, 
Kentucky, almost to Cincinnati. South 
of this city it divides into two broad 
domes, one culminating near Nash- 
ville and the other in Jessamine coun 
ty, Kentucky. The phosphate rock it- 
self varies somewhat in its physical 
propetries. Its color ranges from a 
light gray to a rich chocolate brown, 
and in texture from a compact, close- 
grained plate rock to porous cellular 
fragments and _ disintegrated phos- 
phate. Most of the rock is in thin, 
close-grained plates, brownish gray in 
color, and fairly hard. 

Up to the spring of 1911, work on 
the Kentucky phosphate area had been 
confined to prospecting. The owners 
of phosphate lands are holding their 
property at high figures. It is only a 
question of time before the Kentucky 
phosphate fields will be developed. 
The value of the deposits has not yet 
been sufficiently well established to 
encourage the outlay of much capital. 

The phosphate deposits of Arkansas 
are not generally regarded as of great 
economic importance. Compared with 
the product of the Tennessee and the 
Florida fields, the rock is rather low 


grade. The deposits are well situated 





to supply the demand for fertilizers 
west of the Mississippi river, and, al- 
though,much of the material is too low 
in phosphoric acid an@ too high in iron 
to make it desirable for the manufac- 
ture of superphosphate, the increasing 
consumption of ground rock phosphate 
for-agricultural purposes will no doubt 
hasten further development in these 
fields. 

The portion of the phosphate fields 
of Arkansas now being worked lies in 
the northwestern part of Independence 
county, along Laferty creek, north and 
east of the White river. The deposits, 
however, extend over a considerable 
area in the north-central part of the 
state, and the phosphate horizon has 
been recognized in Stone, Izard, Sear- 
cy, Marion, Baxter and Newton coun- 
ties. 





FIELD PEAS AS A GRAIN CROP. 


A northern Iowa _ correspondent 
writes: 

“Henry in his ‘Feeds and Feeding’ 
gives the digestible protein content of 
field peas as 16.8 per cent and pea 
vines at 4.3 per cent. I notice that 
seed firms claim that these peas 
yield from thirty to sixty bushels per 
acre. It seems to me that oats and 
peas would make an excellent combi- 
nation. I have not seen much more 
than a passing remark in your paper 
regarding this for the past several 
years. Ground oats and peas together 
would be excellent for cows and hogs 
and the straw would be quite valuable. 
I notice you advocate plowing the 
peas under three or four inches and 
then broadcasting the oats. Could a 
person put the peas in with a disk drill 
and then broadcast the oats?” 

Oats and field peas are generally 
sown to furnish hay, pasture or soil- 
ing. Field peas are grown as a grain 
crop mainly in Canada, although they 
are sometimes so used in the northern 
part of the United States. When 
grown for grain the peas are almost 
always sown alone, one reason being 
that the market value of the peas is 


. often so high that it pays to sell them 


for seed rather than feed them to 
stock. Of course it is more conven- 
ient then not to have the peas mixed. 
If peas and oats are grown together 
for grain a late variety of oats and an 
early variety of peas should be used 
so that they may mature more nearly 
at the same time. 

All of our northern corn belt readers 
who are thinking of sowing field peas 
for grain should send at once to the 
Wisconsin Experiment Station at Mad- 
ison, for Bulletin No. 178 on field 
peas. A good yield of field peas under 
fair conditions is eighteen bushels per 
acre. That is not nearly as heavy as 
the yield claimed by the seed cata- 
logues, but it is enough to furnish 
more muscle builders to the acre than 
any other grain crop grown on the 
farm. Field peas are excellent feed 
for all kinds of live stock, especiaily 
for hogs, lambs, and dairy cows. The 
seed has been selling in recent years 
on the market for from $1.50 to $2.00 
per bushel, so it may be seen that 
there is a good profit in growing peas 
for market. Retail seedsmen at pres- 
ent are asking $2.50 to $3 per bush- 
el and since two or three bushels per 
acre must be seeded when peas are 
grown alone, the high cost of seed is 
one of the greatest barriers to more 
extensive growing of the crop. 

Our correspondent asks, “Couldn’t 
a@ person put the peas in with a disk 
drill and then broadcast the oats?” 
That would be all right, but why not 
drill the oats also. The very best 
method of seeding oats and peas is to 
first drill in the peas at a depth of 
three and one-fourth to four inches 
and then four or five days later drill 
in the oats at a depth of about one 
inch. Sometimes the oats and peas 
are drilled in together, but this is not 
a good scheme, as the depth which is 
deep enough for the peas to do their 
best is entirely too much for the oats. 





HOW MUCH LIME? 


A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 
“IT have a piece of land that I think 
is sour. I would like to know how 





much lime to apply. The litmus paper 
test shows that this land is acid.” 

On acid soil we would put about 
two tons of ground limestone to the 
acre. If the lime is spread by hand 
this means that there must be a 109. 
pound pile every thirty-three feet. The 
lime may be put on the soil at almost 
any time of the year, but in the spring 
after plowing and harrowing is about 
as good as any. 





obi 


Will Make 100% Profit in One Y 


#1750 down buys 200 acres on dredge ditch, in the 
Garden Spot of Southeast Missouri; 100 acres dead- 
ened at @30 per acre. There is $4250 due in7 and 8 
years time at 5% against the land. Owner needs 
money in his business and offers this sacrifice for a 
quick sale. Write 8. E. NEWHOUSE, 419 Frisco 
Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 

gets the great land 


WISCONSI movement this year, 


Oneida County leads. Why? Three great trunk line 
railways with branches reach every part of it. Soil 
is good, plenty of lakes, streams, timber. A flourisb- 
ing city in ite midst. I own 8,000 acres of land and 
offer at low prices. Send for maps, etc. 


Cc. P. CROSBY, Rhinelander, Wis. 


WILL BUY IOWA FARM 


of 120 to 160 acres. Must be level. but with outlet for 
drainage. Will paycash. Quote lowest price in first 
letter and give fuil particulars. Address “BUYER,” 
care Wallaces’ Farmer. 


WHY PAY RENT? Owna farm. Abpy size. 

Willamette Valley, Oregon. 
Mild climate, no frost, pure water, rich soil, rainfall 
saine as Mississippi Valley. Excellent for fruit, dairy 
orgrain. $2.00 per acre cash, balance ten years, 6%. 
FOREST HILL INVESTMENT CO., Box 
J, Lebanon, Oregon. 


MINNESOTA BARGAINS 


Don’t fail to write me for list of farm 
bargains and booklet of farm views. 


A. H. BROWN, WILLMAR, MINN. 


79% 


of the 9,000,000 people of New York State live in its 
cities and villages. The 21% living on the farms of 
the state thus have splendid markets at their very 
doors. Send for Farm Catalog W. R. R. fare refunded 
to purchasers. W. H. HAZARD & CO., 52 Main St., Salamanca, N.Y. 


Money-Making Farms 


throughout seventeen states. Tell us what you want 
and we will tell you where itis. Big illustrated cat- 
alogue No. 34 free. We pay buyers’ fares. E. A. 
STROUT, Station 2687, Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


FOR RENT 


640 acres Kittson County, Minn. 400 acres in culti- 
tion, balance in hay. No waste land. Good improve- 
ments. 2¢ miles west of Donaldson. Gravel roads, 
good drainage. Requires tenant with plenty of horses, 
implements and help. Address L. B. SAFFER, Urbana, lil. 


Money Making Farms 
throughout sixteen Eastern states and southern 
states, $15 to$50 an acre; live stock and tools included 
with many to settle estates quickly. Big illustrated 
catalogue, No. 34, free. We pay buyers’ railroad 
fares. E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, Station 
2687, Old Colony Bidg., Chicago, I11. 


BARGAIN 


300 acres allin cultivation. Drained by a large dredge 
ditch on its east border. Thisis corn, wheat and 
alfalfa land. All black land. Price $75 per acre, 
$5,000 cash, balance easy terms. ¢ mile to market. 

LEE -HURST LAND COMPANY, Charleston, Mississippi Co., Missow! 


MINNESOTA FARMS 


For sale on easy terms. 

We sell our own lands. 

Write for list and map. 
ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minn. 


Minnesota and Dakota 
Farm Lands, 88 to $125 per acre 
LAMM & HOHMANN LAND COMPART, Mankste, Minnesote 


Wanted—Farms, 1913 


50 choice tenants. 261 Wenona, Ill. Enclose stamp. 


OR SALE—500 improved farms; orchards, 
fruit,corn and grain. Write for lists. MORE- 
HART & ATCHISON, Mankato, Minn. 


IOWA CORN AND ALFALFA FARMS 


Write for our free list of bargains. 
H. L. CRAVEN & CO., Onawa, Iowa 


WE sell farms in Oceana, greatest fruit Co. 
in U. 8., also grain, potatoes, alfalfa, dairying. 
Write for list etc. HANSON & SON, Hart, Mich. 


WYOMING IDEAL colony. Enormous acreage; 
abundant water; completed project; 
great crops; low prices. Deeded and Carey act lan 
Write reliable WYOMING DEVELOPMENT CO., Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
























































lowa Lands For Sale *20r“% 
to $90 per acre. Large list on request. Address 
SPAULDING & O'DONNELL, Elma, ia. 





SOUTHERN MICHIGAN FARMS 





My new list is ready. Write forit. Ask for booklet, “Michigan Clover Farms,” if you don’t know 
about this remarkable field for the homeseeker. $0 to $80 an acre less than Iowa farms and ag 


ducing more money. 
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S. V._R. HAYES, 712 Ashton Bidg., Grand 
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HAVE WE TOO MUCH COLLEGE? 

A South Dakota correspondent, re- 
ferring to our article on “Cram Versus 
Knowledge,” writes: 

“The greatest drawback to farming 
at the present time is too much col- 
jege. After the boys get a big educa- 
tion they will not go back to the farm, 
and the father is compelled to sell. 
Probably his neighbor has a lot of 
good, hard-working boys, and he buys 
the farm. Instead of the farms get- 
ting smaller, they are getting larger. 
When a young man is settled in town, 
he has no chance to get back, even if 
he wanted to. I would not give thirty 
cents for a boy after he has been in 
town a year or two.” 


That depends altogether on the boy ; 


and the object the boy has in mind in 
going to the agricultural college. If 
he goes for the purpose of fitting him- 
self to be a professor, or an engineer, 
or as manager of a large estate, it is 
not likely that he will go back to the 
farm. If, however, he goes for the pur- 
pose of learning how to manage his 
father’s farm to the best advantage, 
he is likely to go back. Whether he 
goes to college or not, if he goes to 
town and stays two or three years, 
until he gets rid of farm habits and 
adopts those of the town, he would not 
really be worth much on the farm un- 
_less he repented and did “works meet 
for repentance.” 

There has been a large demand for 
a number of years for farm boys who 
are thoroughly educated, and who are 
qualified to be professors or assistants 
or teachers, and until this demand is 
supplied, the boy will naturally go 
where he can make the most money. 
The same is true if he goes to the 
high school in town. In fact, our 
whole system of education is framed 
to lead the boy from the farm to the 
town; and this drift will continue un- 
til we change our system of educa- 
tion. 

We hope the time will come when 
the boy on the farm will get a practi- 
cal agricultural education in the town- 
ship or in the county. Some states 
are adopting this method, notably Wis- 
consin and Minnesota. Some of our 
public schools are laying the founda- 
tions for this system by teaching the 
common branches in the spirit of the 
farm and imbuing the children, both 
boys and girls, with a love of farm 
life. This will be supplemented in 
time by a country high school, which 
will give the boys and girls a good 
deal of what is now taught at the 
short course at the agricultural col- 
leges, and at the short courses of the 
extension department in the different 
counties of the state. 

If the farmer sends his boy to an 
agricultural college to take a course in 
engineering or to fit himself to man- 
age a large estate belonging to some 
wealthy land-owner, or to the univer- 
sity to fit himself to be a teacher or 
lawyer or doctor, he is not likely to 
come back to the farm, for the reason 
that these callings pay better than 
working on the farm. On the other 
hand, if the farmer will send his boy 
to take a short course in an agricul- 
tural college (we mean by this the 
two-years’ course) and then will give 
the boy a chance to use his cnowledge 
on the farm, he will come back; other- 
wise not. But he must give the boy a 
chance, and not expect him to work 
simply for the wages that he would 
pay a hired hand. There are two sides 
to this question. 





ROOT GROWING. 


An Indiana correspondent writes: 

“IT am thinking of sowing an acre 
or so of beets this season, and as beets 
are not extensively raised here, I wish 
to ask a few questions about raising 
them. What kind of beets are best 
for cow feed? How must I fix my seed 
bed? Tell me how to cultivate them. 
How much seed is sown to the acre, 
and what time of the year is it sown? 
What is an average yield to the acre?” 

The two kinds of beets used for cow 
feed are sugar beets and mangels. 
Both are good, but manels are used 
more because they yield much heavier 
than the sugar beets. The ideal seed 
bed for any kind of root crop is a rich 
clover sod, which has been p!owed the 
fall previous, and then disked and har- 








rowed thoroughly in the spring: For 
successful root culture, an ideal seed 
bed deeply and thoroughly pulverized 
must be provided. Any time during 
May is all right for seeding. If horse 
cultivation is to be given, the rows 
must be put at least thirty inches 
apart. This means that eight or ten 
pounds of seed must be used to the 
acre. The seed is drilled in. In beet 
growing districts, they have special 
drills. Possibly the grain drill might 
be made to do the work, but since we 
have never tried it, we do not know. 
Where special beet drills are not to 
be had, the ordinary wheel hand drills 
are generally used. In ordinary soil, 


: one-half to three-quarters of an inch 


is about the right depth to cover. In 
very dry or sandy soil the covering 
should be deeper, but in clay or wet 
soils should be shallower. 

The success of root crops depends 
largely on cultivation and hoeing. The 
cultivation should be level and shal- 
low. At least six horse cultivations 
and three hand hoeings should be 
given. The object is to keep down all 
weeds and maintain a dirt mulch on 
the ground at all times. Soon after 
the plants are up and have three or 
four leaves, the hoe should be used 
and the beets thinned. The object is 
to hoe and pull out all surplus plants, 
leaving only one to every twelve inch- 
es. Generally, one man goes ahead 
with a hoe and roughly blocks out the 
field, leaving bunches of five or six 
plants every ten or twelve inches. An- 
other man or boy comes along behind 
and thins these bunches to one plant. 
Two or three weeks later it will be 
time for the first hoeing, and in an- 
other two or three weeks another hand 
hoeing must be given, but the fre- 
quency of the hoeing depends largely 
on the weediness of the ground and 
the wetness of the season. By August 
the plants will have so covered the 
ground that there will be no need for 
further cultivation or hoeing, and noth- 
ing need be done till harvest time. We 
will not deal with this now, but sug- 
gest that all who are thinking of 
growing roots year after year build a 
root cellar. 

There are a number of our readers 
in the northern part of our territory 
whom we know it will pay to grow 
mangel beets, sugar beets, rutabagas 
or carrots. An acre of roots properly 
cared for should yield twenty tons, 
containing more feeding value than 
even an acre of corn for silage. But 
of course roots cost much more than 
silage. Dairymen who have no silos 
should by all means consider raising 
roots. They should send to the Wis- 
consin experiment station, at Madison, 
for circular of information No. 16, that 
deals with the culture and storage of 
root crops. 


(Veterinary Queries ) 


EWE TROUBLE. 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“There is something the matter with 
my sheep. They don’t seem to be sick 
at first, but just stand around away 
from the rest of the flock, and finally 
they lie down a few days and then die. 
I can not see anything wrong with 
them except that they run at the nose 
a little. I have lost two this way and 
have one sick now. This one is trying 
to lamb. She can not get up. My 
neighbor has one sick just like mine. 
My sheep are all fine young ewes in 
good condition. I have been feeding 
them all the good clover hay they 
would eat, and a little corn and corn 
fodder. I would like to have you print 
this in your paper if you _will, and 
perhaps some of your readers can tell 
some remedy. These sheep will not 
eat anything from the time they are 
first taken sick. I gave them a dose 
of castor oil, but it did no good.” 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 


“What is the matter with my sheep? 
They droop around three or four days 
and die. I examined the insides of 
one. It seemed to be all right, but 
the gall bladder was full and black. 
That is all I can see. They seem to 
make water all right. There was noth- 
ing in any of the stomachs which did 
not look natural except a few straws 
in one. I have lost two sheep and 
have two sick. I heard this noon that 
my heighbors have lost some the same 
way. I feed clover hay and bran and 
some oats. All the feed is nice and 
bright. I don’t think the feed is caus- 

















ing- the trouble. 
and well wooled.” 
We hope all of our sheepmen will 
read carefully what we have to say on 
page 12 of our issue of March Ist, con- 
cerning ewe troubles. We have very 
little that we can add to what is stated 
in that article, which will help these 
correspondents from Iowa and Mis- 
souri. If any of our readers have ad- 


These sheep are fat 


ditional suggestions to make, we would’ 


be glad to hear from them. 

From the symptoms as described by 
our Missouri correspondent, we judge 
it quite possible that. parasites may be 
causing some damage. Ewes that act 
like they are crazy are sometimes trou- 
bled with what is known as the gid 
parasite. This causes its worst dam- 
age during February and March. Trou- 
ble from gid may be prevented, but it 
is very difficult to cure. All sheepmen 
should send to the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for 
Circular No. 165, on Methods for the 
Eradication of Gid. 





a 


COCKED ANKLE. 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“T have a six-year-old mare weigh- 
ing about 1,500 pounds, and heavy with 
foal. She has been running with the 
other horses in the corn field. I think 
she has sprained her ankle, as she is 
80 lame she can hardly walk, and is 
bothered with what is known here as 
‘cocked ankle.’ The ankle seems to 
get partly out of joint with almost ev- 
ery step she takes. She will stand 
with the foot forming an angle for- 
ward. Sometimes when she is stand- 
ing on this left hind foot, the ankle 
will move quickly from the cocked po- 
sition to the natural one. This seems 
to be very painful. What is the cause 
of this trouble, and what had best be 
done for it?” 

Cocked angle is usually caused by 
overwork—especially by overworking 
young horses. In this particular case 
an accident of some sort has evidently 
caused the trouble. Not much can be 
done to cure it. A good blacksmith 
can help the trouble by shortening the 
toe and putting on shoes which are 
thin at the toe and high at the heel. 
Long heeled shoes are said to help 
when the cocked ankle is in one of the 
hind feet. Blistering sometimes helps. 
Good blisters may be bought from our 
advertisers or may be made. A good 
one is two teaspoonfuls of cantharides, 
two tablespoonfuls of gum camphor, 
and ten tablespoonfuls of lard. In 
some cases an operation on the ten- 
dons will relieve the trouble. We ad- 
vise all farmers owning valuable 
horses that are troubled with cocked 
ankle to call in a veterinarian at once. 
He is the only one who can definitely 
decide whether or not treatment will 
be satisfactory. 





CHIN BOT FLIES. 

A North Dakota’ correspondent 
writes: 

“During the last two or three sum- 
mers we have been bothered very se- 
verely with a kind of horse fly we call 
the nose fly. They torment the horses 
by flying against their noses. Wheth- 
er they sting them or not I am unable 
to say. They cause the horses to lose 
control of themselves entirely. It is 
useless to think of going anywhere 
without having the horses’ noses cov- 
ered by either a wire basket or a 
piece of cloth. Some people seem to 
think that the bot flies cause this 
trouble. Some of my neighbors com- 
ing from the corn belt where bot flies 
are more prevalent say that horses 
are never bothered with them that 
way there. Horses on pasture on 
warm summer days are nearly over- 
worked chasing around the pasture. 
Is there anything which you can rec- 
ommend to prevent their bothering?” 

There are five or six different kinds 
of bot flies bothering horses. The 
common bot fly lays eggs on the legs 
of horses. The chin bot fly lays eggs 
on the lips. It is smaller than the or- 
dinary bot fly. The end of the body 
is of a bright color and for this reason 
it is sometimes called the red-tailed 
bot fly. The life history of this bot 
fly is the same as that of the ordinary 
bot fly, the eggs hatching on the 
horses’ lips and the horse, by means 
of his tongue, taking the young bots 
into his mouth and stomach. The 
bots develop in the stomach during 
the winter, but pass out in the spring 
with the manure. Our correspondent 


might find it worth while to watch the 
manure of his horses for the presence 








of these bots which are about ‘one-half 
ing long. If all. the manure containing 
bots were destroyed this spring there 
would, of course, be no bot flies. 

We suggest to this correspondent 
that it might be worth while te put 
some fish oil or coal tar on the lips of 
his horses during the season when the 
flies are worst. We have never tried 
these preparations for bot flies, but 
know that they are quite successful in 
keeping off most insects, because of 
their offensive odor. 





CATTLE TROUBLE. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In regard to H. D. Noil’s cattle pass- 
ing blood, will say that when I was 
at home working for my father, he 
had some calves that had to drink wa- 
ter from a ditch where the leachings 
from the manure pile ran into it, and 
they all got a hemorrhage of the bow- 
els. Some of them seemingly passed 
pure blood. I remember we took them 
out of that lot and gave them good wa- 
ter and they became all right again. 
I also had some small calves that 
drank from cow tracks in the barnyard 
during a real wet spell, that were sim- 
ilarly affected. If Mr. Noll has a stock 
well located in his barnyard, or if his 
stock are obliged to drink from a ditch 
of any kind, it would be well for him 
to have the water analyzed. It is a 
parasite of some kind that thrives in 


filthy places. 
W. H. HECKMAN. 
Cass County, Iowa. 


VICTORIA AUSTRALIA 


Unusual inducements Offered 
to Settiers 


Lands at $40 to $86 Per Acre and 314 
Years to Pay for It. 


The Victorian government of Australia 
has for years been working towards the 
completion of the most elaborate plan of 
irrigation development ever undertaken 
by a commonwealth. 

Victoria offers unusual inducements to 
settlers, offering the finest of lands at 
prices from $40 to $85 per acre, with 31% 
years to pay for same. 

Victoria’s irrigated areas will grow all 
the products of the temperate and semi- 
tropical zones. They are equally suited to 
dairying, growing and fattening of live 
stock and culture of fruit and vegetables. 

Victoria’s climate gives charm and 
healthfulness to rural life. The air is 
pure, sunny days are almost continuous 
and there is a freedom from both the arc- 
tic cold which chills and the tropic heat 
which enervates. 

Settlers who think seriously of investi- 








gating this offering can feel assured that 
every statement made is honest and cor- 
rect, the Victorian government being be- 
hind every statement, insuring the colon- 
ist right and proper treatment. 

The new steamship Tahiti will leave 
San Francisco on April 3d, with a special 
excursion bound direct to Melbourne. A 
very low one way and round trip rate has 
been made, and any information, folders, 
booklets, etc., regarding this section can 
be had by addressing The Peck-Judah Co., 
U. S. Agents of the Land Dept. of the 
Victorian Goyernment, 687 Market St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


RARE BARGAIN 


AN IMPROVED DELTA FARM 


244 acres of rich bottom land in Bolivar County, 
Miss.—230 acres in good state of cultivation; post- 
office, two stores and Y. & M. V. R. R. station right 
on the place, tmproved with 6-room residence, 8 good 
tenant houses, nice orchard and good barn; pasture 
fenced with hog proof wire; 24 miles of 6 in. and 12 
in. tiltng laid through this farm. 


PRICE ONLY $12,500.00 


EASY TERMS 


Send for details and our free beok which de- 
scribes the Delta in detail, 


BARNEY & HINES, Inc. 
1333 Central Bank Biig., Tenn. 


FOR SALE—QUARTER SECTION 


level land, with gentle slope to the east, black loam, 
except 20 acres southwest corner clay; small gran- 
ary; 140 acres broken. balance easily broken. In 
Canada, one-half mile from U. 8. line, 16 miles west 
of Portal. N. D., 8 miles from Larson, N. D..7 miles 
from Roche Percee, Sask., 12 miles to Estevan Sask. 
Price $3,000, 6500 cash, balance at 7 per cent. 

J. EK. DEAREW, Grand Forks, No. Dak. 


SUBURBAN FARM AT ST. LOUIS 


724 acres finest kind of bottom land; 25 acres in 
wheat, some alfalfa growing. Improved with nice 
7 room bungalow, 4 room tenant house, 2 barns and 
hog house, gasoline engine and tank. Only 19 miles 
from St. Louis city court house. Ata sacrifice of $100 
per acre: old couple in poor health and mast quit the 
farm. Write 8S. E, NEWHOUSE, Att’y, 419 Yrisco 
Blidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


312-Acre Farm for Sale 


Adjoins town of Bondurant. Only 14 miles from 
Des Moines. Nearly level, excelléentdrainage. Rich 
black loam. Good improvements, This farm is a 
bargain at the price asked. Write for fall informa- 
tion. Cc. B. BONDURANT. 

1104 Equitable Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 


OLD VIRGINIA FARMS 


700 bargains. Send for catalog. CASSELMAN 
& CO. (Est. 20 yrs.), 1018 E. Main St, Richmond, Va. 
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FARMERS OF FORTY CENTURIES. 

Professor W. C. Parmer, of South Da- 
kota, says: ' 

“Farmers of Forty Centuries” is_ the 
title of a book by the late Professor F. H. 
King, so well known for his books, ‘‘The 
Soil,” and “Physics of Agriculture,” that 
treat their subject from many standpoints 
never attempted before. In writing this 
new book Professor King sojourned in 
China, Korea and Japan, carefully study- 
ing their agricuiture, their industry and 
their life with pen and camera. Two hun- 
dred forty-eight photographs are used to 
illustrate the text. 

This is a most valuable contribution to 
agricultural and economic literature. Dou- 
bly valuable in that Professor King was 
our greatest soil expert, and was a most 
painstaking observer, never taking any- 
thing for granted, but going to the bot- 
tom of whatever he was treating of. The 
writer having worked under Professor 
King can the better appreciate this thor- 
oughness. And, secondly, in that it gives 
the keynote to how these people have 
been able to support themselves for forty 
centuries, and that with a density of 
poulation equaled nowhere else. It is 
in one sense China's and Japan’s message 
to the world, brought by one who saw, 
interpreted and understood. <A few pas- 
sages will give a better idea of this work: 

“It could not be other than a matter 
of the highest industrial, educational and 
social importance to all] nations if there 
might be brought to them a full and ac- 
curate account of ali those conditions 
which have made it possible for such dense 
population to be maintained so largely 
upon the products of Chinese, Korean 
and Japanese soils. Many of the steps, 
phases and practices through which this 
evolution has passed are_ irrevocably 
buried in the past, but such remarkable 
maintenance efficiently attained centuries 
ago and projected into the present with 
little apparent decadence merits the most 
profound study, and the time is fully 
ripe when it should be made. 

“Nearly 500,000,000 people are being 
maintained chiefly upon the products of 
an area smaller than the improved farm 
land of the United States. 

“In Japan, fifty millions of people are 
chiefly fed on the produce of little more 
than 21,000 square miles of cultivated 
land. There was grown in 1906 more than 
75,500,00 pounds of cotton, hemp, flax and 
China grass textile stock, occupying 76,- 
700 acres of the cultivated land. On 141,- 
000 other acres grew 115,000,000 pounds of 
paper mulberry and Mitsumata, materials 
used in the manufacture of paper. From 
still another 14,000 acres were taken 9$2,- 
600,000 pounds of matting stuff, whiie 
more than 957,000 acres were occupied 
with mulberry trees for the feeding of 
silk worms, yielding to Japan 22,389,798 
pounds of silk. * * * One hundred and 
twenty-three thousand acres to tea, these 
producing 58,900,000 pounds in 1906, worth 
nearly five million dollars. All this comes 
from an area less than one-third the size 
of North Dakota, in addition to supply- 
ing the food for the fifty millions of peo- 
ple. 

“In 1908 Japan applied to her soil 22,- 
812,787 tons compost, 23,850,295 tons hu- 
man manure, 1,404,000 tons ashes, 10,185,- 








600 tons green manure and 753,074 tons 
commercial fertilizer. This is sufficient 
to add to each acre annually fifty-six 


pounds of nitrogen, thirteen pounds of 
phosphorus, and thirty-seven pounds of 
potash, in addition to what the legumes 
add 

“\With our broad fields, our machinery, 
and few people, their system appears to 
is crude and impossible, but cut our hold- 
ngs to the size of theirs and the same 
stroke makes our machinery, even our 
lows, still more impossible, and so the 
nore one studies the environment of these 
people, thus far avoidable, their numbers, 
what they have done and are doing, 
against what odds they have succeeded, 
the more difficult it becomes to see what 
ourse might have been better.” 

Nowhere has such a long time experi- 
ment been carried out, and Professor King 
nas here given the conditions, the factors 
and the results. The sooner more atten- 
tion is given to the soil by our statesmen, 
the less will be the hardships of posterity 
and the greater the prosperity of our 
country in the immediate future. 

Farmers of Forty Centuries can be or- 
dered through Wallaces’ Farmer. The 
price is $2.50. 





G. H. BURGE’S SHORT-HORN SALE. 

Mr. Burge was able to make another 
successful annual sale at his Wayside 
Farm, at Mt. Vernon, Iowa, on February 
22d His reputation as a breeder of good 
‘attle brought a liberal number of buy- 
ers from several different states. A 
strong demand developed for bulls. The 
tifteen head made an average of $151. 
Choice Sultan 2d topped the list and the 
sale at $440, going to E. C. Ferguson, of 
Marshalltown, lowa, at that figure. The 
prices for the females were hardly up to 
expectations, and buyers had the ad- 
vantage of securing good Scotch matrons 
at very conservative figures. The crowd 
was generously entertained, and the sale 
conducted in the fairest manner. Colonel 
P. Bellows did the selling, assisted 
in the ring by Colonels Martin and Brock. 
\ list of sales above $100 is found below: 

COWS. 

Missie of Wayside 8th, Apr., °11: A 

S. Burge, Spokane, Wash. ; 


Geo. 


$137.50 








Lavender Lass, Jan., °06; E. Ca: 
TS, CORTES, FOWS ..ccc cc ccce 205.00 
Silver Tip, Apr., °10; Paul Perle- 
berg, Lewiston, Mont. ....... -- 90.00 
Fancy Bangle, Oct., ‘'04; F. M. 
Hooper, Randolph, Neb. ........ 155.00 
Money’s Lady, Sept., ’08; Miller & 
Northey, Morley, Iowa .......... 300.00 
Golden Venus 7th, Apr., °05; J. A. 
Daniels, Williamsburg, lIowa.... 205.00 


Rose Pippin, Jan., 11; A. S. Burge 137.50 
Orange Belle, Oct., '04; I. E. Bowen, 


LOreS Cty, BOWE .ncccsccescies 140.00 
\Wayside'’s Pippin, Jan., °11; A. S. 

a ee sondee Sanenens pesecse Aete 
Velvet Victoria, Jan., °11; J. <A. 

EE. Git ceckibasnannseeseeoee> 100.00 
Rese of Enterprise 4th, Moore Bros., 

Pe EE: nn seb dbann0sa> 255.00 


Victoria 5th of Main’ Valley, “Mar., 
03; W. R, Hakes & Son, Williams- 





PE bck de skae bond aeeseee oe 150.00 
Ann Hathway, Dec., °05; Elmer 

Burge, Mt. Vernon, Iowa........ 122.50 
Victoria 11th of M. V., Apr., ’08; 

fe OR ee 130.00 
Matchiess 13th of M. V., July, ’07; 

PR See 115.00 
Golden Princess 2d, Sept., ’07; J. 

U. Gregg, Clarence, Iowa ...... 190.00 
Blossom 2d of M. ,.,, May, ’05; 

eer ROTI . o.c.5:h.0 to 000509 ves0eee 100.00 
Gwynne 3d of M. V., Apr., °04; F. M. 

PN owns ncn eensveonss sence see 175.00 
Orange Lady 3d, Oct., ’16; D. L. 

Pascal, De Witt, Iowa .......... 100.00 
Orange Blush, Feb., °'02; Elmer 

ED 50:05:00 6b hub 09 6560 66005008 130.00 

BULLS 


Choice Sultan 2d, Oct., ’09; E. C. 
Ferguson, Marshalltown, Iowa...$440.00 
Victor of Wayside 3d, Dec., 10; D. 
L. Pascal 300.00 
Cadmus, Sept., °10; H. 


t. 
200.00 


Vermom, TOWR ...ccccccccvcccsece 
Sultan Knight, Mar., ‘11; M. 

Hanna. Anamosa, Iowa ........ 160.00 
Money Musk, Jr., Oct., ’09; Chas. 

Lyman, Alburnette, Iowa ....... 130.00 
Scottish Leader, Mar., ‘11; T. W 

Stevens, Carroll, Iowa .......... 150.00 
Surprised Lad, Aug., °10; G. A. 

Peed, Martelle, Iowa ............ 180.00 
Eric Boy, Apr., '10; J. G. Wheeler, 

Mt. Vernon, TOWS ....c...-cceee 110.00 


Dewdrop King, Oct., °10; George — 
Lockhart, Cedar Rapids, Iowa... 150.00 
SUMMARY. 

27 females sold for $3,645.50; aver., $135.00 
15 bulls sold for $2,270; average, 151.00 
42 head sold for $5,915.50; average, 140.80 





E. C. FOREST’S SHORT-HORN AND 
POLAND CHINA SALE. 

The above sale, which was held at 
Miles, Iowa, on February 23d, was at- 
tended by a large crowd of breeders and 
farmers, who seemed to take kindly _ to 
the offering, and were easily persuaded 
to pay good, liberal prices. The offering, 
however, was one of merit and value, and 
one of the best that Mr. Forest has con- 
signed for some years. The yearling bull, 
Velvet Hampton topped the sale at $510, 
he going to T. Duffy, of Polo, Tl, at 
that price. T. B. Hart, of Edinburg,, IIl., 
was the contending bidder for this choice 
bull, and later in the sale bought the 
herd bull, oRyal Hampton, at $400, on a 
mail bid. The bred sows were sold last by 
Col. Ira Cottingham, in quick, business 
fashion, and the very satisfactory average 
of $42 was made on the thirty-one head 
sold. wady Nelson No. 1 topped the list at 
$100, going to Coverdale Bros., of Delmar, 
Iowa, at that price. Interest in the sale 
of both cattle and hogs never lagged at 
any point, and all agreed that it wes 
most successful. Colonel Geo. P. Bel- 
lows sold the cattle, in his earnest, im- 
pressive manner, and was assisted in the 
ring by Cols. Cottingham, Martin and 


Troy. A list of sales is given below 
which tells the story: 
COWS. 
Craibstone Beauty 5th, Mar., ’08; 
Fred Ehlers, Tama, lowa ......... $170 
Golden Beauty 2d, Feb., °09; Wm 
Herkleman, Elwood, Iowa ......... 
Golden Beauty, Jan., ‘03; Wm. Herkle- 
90 


SD cvccewscusnsrsericcecctns> seeeee : 
Red Rose 4th, Sept., °06; Miller & 


Northey, Morley, Iowa ............ 165 
Hampton’s Primrose, Oct., '07; D. P. 
Lyons, Waucoma, olwa ..........-. 130 
Crocus 6th, June, ‘06: Henry Whit- 
DE! <cLoicchktcbhines Kane h eee ae hs kaowk 55 
Sweet Violet 2d, Sept., °09; Fred 
ters, TemeO, BOWE ..ccccconscvese 200 
Lady Evangeline, Oct., °09; J. C. 
Palmer, Elwood, Iowa ............. 150 
Imp. Sunny Blink 9th, Jan., '01; Wm. 
rrr ey ere ree rrr 11 
Imp. Primrose, Feb., °00; E. Phrom, 
UR, WE RES ha ate kia eee ee 150 
Craibstone Beauty 3d, Sept., ‘04; 
Watts & Sons, Miles, Iowa ........ 190 


Craibstone Beauty 2d, Sept., '03: Benj. 
Mathews & Sons, Round Grove, Ill. 100 
Craibstone Beauty 6th, Mar., °09; D. 
NES ee ik eke cb ueaW sas Spe Ane 135 
Rosebud, Feb., °10; Wm. Herkleman. 2090 
9; J. E. 


Cookson’s Red Rose, Dec., ’0 
Goodenow, Maquoketa, Iowa ...... 190 
Sunny Blink 11th, Nov., '09; William 
Mundy. Washta, Iowa ............ 
Red Evangeline, Apr., '19; J. G. Rob- 
ertson, Long Grove, Iowa ......... 115 
Crocus 7th, Sept., °10; John M. Boy, 
SE ea een rae 105 
Scottish Lady, June, '00; Peter Kaler, 
Pan ee OU condivrecausonkce ee 
Roan Mollie, Nov., °05; Roy Fitch, Mt 
A er rey ee ere re 205 
Scottish Lilly, Sept., °09;: Benj. Math- 
Se cba a noes Kohat eae ee sasx ce 25 
Scottish Lady, <Aug., ‘08; Clarence 
WIE, DEMON, TOWER 6 iccccccssccuce BIO 
Roan Blossom, Nov., ’09: John Graves, 
er SEN, BOG. cicicecuccnescee 100 
Inglewood's Gem, Apr., ‘10; Paul Per- 
ME Ae CAChAAD ASAD DES ORSELEL CSO CE 130 
BULLS. 
Royal Hampton, Aug., '05; T. B. Hart, 
DME IE. occ ncimbaseunbucatece $409 
Trust Goods, Feb., °06; John Taplin, 
Pe: ct énedbevceecacsusdeaue a 
Velvet Hampton, Feb., ‘11; T. M 
re, Ce BEL. chkedecdpnbecde stan GUO 
Violet’s Hampton, Sept., °10; T. H. 
Dann, Camanche, Iowa ........... 240 
Royal Hampton 2d, Dee., °’10; Paul 
Perleburg, Lewiston, Mont......... 175 
Scotch Hampton, April, ‘11: Henry 
WritserG, VOMR, BOW «6. .ccsce<ss 


Velvet Red, May, 11: Henry Schoen- 
ee EE eae eee 155 
SUMMARY. 

25 females sold for $3,770: average, $150.00 
for $1,895: average, 270.00 





7 bulls sold 





ead sold for $5,665; average, 176.60 
NEVILLE’S DUROC SALE. 
Mr. A. L. Neville, of Aurelia, Towa, 


held his initial sale of Durocs February 
27th, and it was well attended by nearby 
neighbors and breeders, with a few in 
attendance from a distance. Mr. Neville 
is to be commended for the start he is 
making in the breeding of high-class Du- 
rocs, and his methods of dealing with the 
public. A March gilt by C. H.’s Special 
topped the sale at $100, the buyer being 
Mr. Ed Gearke, of Aurelia, Iowa. She 
was contested for by Mr. I. H. Graham, 
of Cherokee. Colonel P. McGuire con- 
ducted the selling, and the sale moved 


> 
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MORE 


You'll soon see the reason for the realiy funny things that dealers say of Galloway 
—"Galloway has no factory”—‘Galloway’s pretty near broke’’—Galloway’s stuff 


i ity’”’—those are a few of their stories. 
I'm peat ee eae biuff and make such prices to 10 or more 


ire SEP? Get My Prices Now 


men in every township that will bring the orders and show up 
the dealers’ “jokes” in their true light. In the meantime 
I'm ting hundreds of letters like this: A. L. W: oe 


8t. ncis, Minn., writes: 


different engines on the market, but 


Last winter | investigated 5 or 


1 bought the Gallo- 


and I am very well satisfied with it. I have saved at 


wa 
least $100.00 on it. 


Write quick for Big Engine Catalog and special prices. I’) 3 
send roy fine aon General Line Catalog in five colors. 


WM, GALLOWAY, President 
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gaT PAYS to renew your subscription to WALLAcEs’ Farmer early and 





save the delay caused by the rush of the last minute. 
to do so, we will order your magazines and periodicals for you at 
prices that will save you money. 
papers solely to accommodate our subscribers, and quote the lowest 
possible prices in every case. 

most read by our subscribers. 


If you wish us 
We handle subscriptions for other 


We have listed below the publications 
These are all standard, and from them 


anyone can select a list of papers and magazines adapted to the tastes and needs of 


every member of the family. 


either new or renewal, must accompany a subscription to other publications. 


In all cases a subscription to WALLACES’ FARMER, 


We do 


not furnish sample copies of any paper or magazine except WALLACES’ FARMER. 


GOOD DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


With 

Reg. Wallaces’ 

Price Farmer 

Alone Both 

Des Moines Register and Leader....... 4.00 4.20 
Burlington (Ia.) Hawkeye........... .. 4.00 4.40 
Des Moines Daily News .......c.ccccees 2.00 2.65 


With 
Reg. Wallaces’ 


GENERAL STOCK AND FARM PAPERS 


(W) means weekly. (M) means monthly. 






Bewpiers’ aeette UW). ...ceccicecceesue 1.75 2.00 
Hoard’s Dairyinan (W)........... s« 180 1.75 
Kimball's Dairy Farmer (S-M) .. oO 1.35 
American Sheep Breeder (M)... 1.00 1.85 
Weekly Inter-Ocean ............. sas co 1.35 
§t. Louis Globe-Democrat (S-W)........ 1.00 1.70 





BEST GENERAL MAGAZINES 


American Magazine (M).............0.. 1.50 2.10 
McClure’s Magazine (M) .............4. 1.50 2.10 
Review of Reviews (M)................. 3.00 3.10 
Everybody's Magazine (M)............. 1.50 2.10 
AE a reenter 1.50 1.95 
oe” ee 2 6 | eee 3.00 3.00 
NINE EON). ccnaencnse sodn)chesieeen 1.00 1.60 
Woman's Home Companion (M)......... 1.50 2.10 





Price Farmer 

Alone Both 
Chicago Daily Drovers Journal.......... $4.00 #4.10 
Chicago Daily Live Stock World........ 3.00 3.10 
Kansas City Daily Drovers Telegram... 4.00 4.10 
Marshalltown Times-Republican (S-W) 1.00 1.95 
We Prec tarower TI). ..o.. ocscccssceaae 1.00 1.60 
American Swineherd (M) 50 1.35 
PPTIEY ROO TOD sis cw ccevassccccccses 50 1.8 
Reliable Poultry Journal (M) .......... -50 1.35 
American Bee Journal (M)............. 1.00 175 
Farm Journal (M) two years and book, 

NE WINE oe nnccsicncarckeseenssust -00 1.40 
Housekeeper (M) 1.50 2.10 
Good Honsekeeping (M).. 1.50 1.95 
American Boy (M) 1.00 1.75 
Youth's Companion (W) (new subscrib 

SEED TS cueseansesekheessenauusceossess 2.00 2.60 
World’s Work (M)..... .. 8.00 10 
PPOUIEROT TN) .ccccccesss 00 vee ale 1.60 
Pictorial Review (M) 1.00 1.80 














oan ee . - ee 
) Des Moines Daily News . . . . . 
$3.00 $2.65 


Regular price . . . . © - 


$1.00 











OTHER COMBINATIONS 


If more than one periodical is desired, add the combination rates and deduct 


$1.00 for the extra WALLACES’ FARMER. 


For example, the rate on WALLACES’ FARMER 


and the Breeders’ Gazette is $2.00; on WaLtaces’ Farmer: and Hoard’s Dairyman, 


$1.75. 


Adding $2.00 plus $1.75 equals $3.75. 


Deducting $1.00 for extra WALLAcEs’ 


Farmer leaves $2.75 as the price of the three papers one year each. 


Remit by bank draft, express order or postal money order. 
sonal check, as each one costs us 15 to 25 cents exchange. 


make all orders payable to 


WALLACES’ FARMER, 


Do not send per- 
Address all letters and 


Des Moines, lowa 





rapidly from the_ beginning. We list 
those selling for $35 and over, and the 
general average, which was entirely sat- 
isfactory: Lot 1, John List, Alton, Iowa, 
$37.50; 2, E. F. Ritz, Washta, Iowa, $40; 


avi. 
3, E. L. Isaacson, Aurelia, Iowa, $42; 
4, W. E. Blanch, Aurelia, Iowa, $40; 5, 


A. Granander, Galva, Iowa, $37.50; 6, E. 
F. Peterson, Galva, Iowa, $38.50; 7, E. 

Isaacson, $41; 8, Dubes & Sawvill, Chero- 
kee, Iowa, $41; 9, C. E. Gustavson, Au- 
relia, Iowa, $35; 10, A. Nordstrom, Au- 
relia, Iowa, $45; 11, A. Youngquist, Har- 
court, Iowa, $45; 12, B. H. Dubes, Aurelia, 
Iowa, $36; 13, L. L. Stafford, Modale, Ia., 
$35; 16, W. E. Blanch, $39; 19, C. W. Huff, 


Mondamin, Iowa, $35; 20, I. O. Graham, 
Cherokee, Iowa, $55; 22, A. G. Carlson, 


Aurelia, Iowa, $35; 29, A. Granander, $37; 
30, A. Granander, $45; 35, Theo. Nord- 
strom, Holstein, Iowa, $37: 36, Ed Gearke, 
Aurelia, Iowa, $100; 37, Theo. Nordstrom, 
$46. Forty-two head sold for $1,498.50; 
average, $35.67. 


HENRY LAUER HOLDS SUCCESSFUL 
POLAND CHINA SALE. 

The first annual big type Poland China 
sale to be held by Henry Lauer, of West 
Union, lowa, took place February 27th, 
and was a complete success. It was a 
Chief Price Again sale, strictly speaking, 
although it has been eighteen months 
since Mr. Lauer sold that great boar. Be- 
sides there being fourteen daughters of 
Chief Price Again in the sale, a large part 
of the offering was bred to Chief Price 
Again 2d, a full brother to the 1911 Ne- 
braska champion, and perhaps the near- 
est like his sire of any of the sons of 








Chief Price Again. The fourteen daugh- 
ters of Chief Price Again averaged $65.53, 
the highest price for these being $180, 
which sum was paid for Mollie Fair Again 
2d; the buyer being W. J. Graham, of 
Minnesota. The top of the sale was Lady 
Longfellow, a daughter of Lauer’s Long- 
fellow, and out of a Chief Price Again 
dam. She was bred to Chief Price Again 
2d, and went to W. J. Graham at $200. 
Mr. Lauer was disappointed in that his 
offering sold for more money tham he had 
expected. The long and short of it is that 
Mr. Lauer’s hogs were better than he 
thought they were. The people bought 
them because they wanted them. Mr. 
Lauer has done himself credit as a pro- 
ducer of high-class, big type Polands. 
Colonel J. A. Benson conducted the sell- 
ing in his accustomed satisfactory man- 
ner. Mr. Fred Vagts, a neighbor of Mr. 
Lauer, sold in the same sale elevem head 
that averaged $42. The list follows: Lot 
1, A. H. Scheidelmantel, Ossian, Iowa, 
$55; 2, W. A. Smith, Fredericksburg, I[a., 
$77.50; 3, W. J. Grahm, Howard Lake, 
Minn., $180; 4, Isaac Overton, Knoxville, 
Iowa, $75; 5, H. Scheidelmantel, $65; 
6, E. L. Scott, $52; 7, Geo. Meyers, May- 
nard, Iowa, $51; 8, P. D. Becker, Hazel- 
ton, Iowa, $58; 9, Sullivan Bros., San- 
born, Iowa, $52; 10, S. Smith, West Union, 
Iowa, $50; 11, John Waldron, Elgin, Ia., 
$50; 12, M. D. Clark, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, 
$75; 13, Chas. Hunsberger, West Union, 
Iowa, $50; 14, O. O. Ladwig, Sumner, Ia., 
$51; 16, W. J. Graham, $200; 17, S. Smith, 
$52; 18, A. H. Scheidelmantel, $75. Thirty- 
nine head of Mr. Lauer’s hogs sold for 


$2,106; average per head, $54. 
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OUR WEEKLY MARKET LETTER. 

Chicago, March 4, 1912.—Recent excep- 
tionally heavy,, widely extended snow 
storms have caused serious interruptions 
to movements of farm products to mar- 
ket, and eggs, butter, poultry, potatoes, 
and other goods were advanced in prices 
because of smaller offerings, Butter 
prices received considerable support at 
times on larger buying than usual, and 
speculators were said to be buying choice 
lines of butter for storage in cold ware- 
houses in anticipation of a shortage in 
production during March and April. The 
depressing element in advancing prices 
for butter and eggs all along has been 
greatly decreased current consumption, 
due to their dearness, and a great many 
people have substituted oleomargarine for 
putter, there being a big difference in 
prices between the two. Egg sales are 
made at 26% to 27 cents a dozen, and 
creamery butter sells at 25 to 28 cents 
per pound for common to prime, with 
sales of packing stock at 22 cents, while 
dairy butter brings 23 to 26 cents. Pota- 
toes are moving freely. at $1 to $1.15 per 
bushel, the widening out in values being 
due to the great difference in their qual- 
ity. Flaxseed is selling on track at $2.00% 
to $2.01% per 100 pounds, while timothy 
seed is slow of sale at $11 to $14.50. Clo- 
ver seed sells at $16 to $22.59. Choice 
timothy hay sells for $21.50 to $22 per ton. 
The heavy snowfalls that extended over 
the greater part of the winter wheat ter- 
ritory provided a good covering for the 
plant, and furnished sufficient moisture to 
last a good while, thereby heiping to 
weaken wheat prices in the markets of 
the country. The long-continued free 
marketing of winter and spring wheat has 
further added to the weakness, far more 
wheat having been received at primary 
points than a year ago, but to a consid- 
erable extent legitimate influences have 
been counteracted by powerful bullish in- 
fluences, causing rallies after dec’ines in 
prices. Big estimates are already being 
made regarding the size of the next wheat 
crop in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma. 
The snow eovering has extended to south- 
ern Missouri and southern Kansas, with 
the depths greatest over the middle Mis- 
sissippi and middle Missouri valleys. 
There is no large cash demand for wheat, 
and domestic miliers are buying only 
enough to satisfy immediate needs. The 
corn market is rather animated, with 
prices very slow in reaching a much low- 
er level, despite the greatly increased re- 
ceipts over those for a year ago, and 
oats are also selling very high. The low- 
er grades of corn are selling at much in- 
creased discounts, with recent sales of 
No. 4 nine cents under May corn, and 
there has been a profit of three to four 
cents a bushel in buying the low grades 
and converting them into contract grade 
corn. Bad weather has relieved the ex- 
cessive movement to some extent, but 
country elevators hold liberal stocks of 
corn, and with improved facilities for 
marketing it, the already well supplied 
city elevators are likely. to be crammed 
full to overflowing. It is reported that 
most of the Nebraska corn will be fed on 
the farms of the state, and eastern lowa 
mae not much left for marketing, it is 
said. 

Cattie are furnished for marketing lib- 
erally whenever railroad shipping facili- 
ties are up to normal, provided prices 
have not had a big slump, for there is an 
almost universal feeling among stockmen 
that corn and other feeds are a!ltogether 
too dear to warrant long feeding of cattle 
in feed lots. They may be right, but it 
appears to many people that it would pay 
to keep back growing stock for a few 
months more, as the great scarcity of 
fat cattle nearly everywhere makes high 
prices for such stock for months to come 
almost an absolute certainty. The recent 
unusually heavy snow storms al] over the 
country placed an embargo upon free 
marketings, since the railroads were bad- 
ly blocked with drifted snow and were un- 
able to accept the greater part of the 
consignments offered for shipment. This 
caused delayed supplies, and many stock 
trains got in too late for the day’s busi- 
ness, resulting in advances in prices for 
all desirable offerings. The ofierings of 
strictiy prime, long-fed, heavy steers 
have ceased to form any considerable 
share of the supply, and sell at a liberal 
premium, being far higher than a year 
ago, at which time steers were se’ling in 
this market around $5 to $7 per hundred 
pounds. As the larger part of the steers 
arriving still average 1,200 pounds and 
under in weight, the poorer light offer- 
ings are slow to advance and first to de- 
cline when receipts become larger in vol- 
ume. There is some increase in the de- 
mand for good feeders with weight to 
ship to feeding districts of the middle 
west, as higher prices are anticipated by 
the time grass starts up. The greatly re- 
duced cattie receipts last week sent prices 
up generally 25 to 50 cents per hundred 
pounds, with the bulk of the beef steers 
going at $5.90 to $8 by the middie of the 
week, while the commoner light weights 
sold at $5 to $6.25, and the better class 
of heavy beeves at $8 to $8.85. No good, 
heavy steers were offered below $7.50, 
and a medium class went at $6.50 to $7.45, 
while cows and heifers on the butcher 
order sold at $3.65 to $7, with canners 
and cutters bringing $2.10 to $3.69. Bulls 
sold at $3.50 to $6, and calves were much 
scarcer and higher, bringing $3.25 to $8.50 
per 100 pounds. Stockers and feeders ad- 
vanced to the highest prices of the year, 
stockers fetching $3.85 to $5.55, and feed- 
ers $5 to $6.40. Milk cows were scarcer 
and higher at $30 to $65 each. Beef steers 
suffered a reaction, and aside from choice 
lots, prices by Friday were off 10 cents. 

Hogs have been marketed irregularly 
recently on account of interruptions re- 
sulting frem snow storms, and prices have 
risen to the highest levels seen for a long 
time en limited offerings, shooting up as 
much as 15 to 20 cents per 100 pounds in 
the course of a single day on good buying 
orders. The eastern shipping de 
continued extremely liberal, and consti- 





tuted a powerful bullish influence, the 
greater part ef the best droves being taken 
to go east, where hog supplies are very 
limited at this time. The meager sup- 
plies on some days failed to come any- 
where near the urgent needs of the trade, 
and on a recent Tuesday eight Chicago 
packing firms made no purchases. The 
hogs coming to market are still rather 
light in weight, and recent supplies have 
averaged only 216 pounds, compared with 
23u pounds a year ago and 212 pounds two 
years ago. Medium butcher weights have 
topped the market usually, followed close- 
ly by light hogs averaging around 190 to 
195 pounds. The consumption of fresh 
pork is still enormous everywhere, but 
much lower retail prices are required to 
bring about a normal consumption of 
lard, bacon, hams, pork, ete. The south 
has thus far been a much smaller buyer 
of provisions than usual], partly because 
southern farmers are raising hogs more 
generally than in the past. The best 
hogs sold during the week up to $6.57%. 
Western packing, because of storm in- 
terruptions, has failen off to 560,000 hogs 
a week, compared with 720,000 the pre- 
ceding - week, and 550,000 a year ago. 
Western packing for the four months 
comprising the winter season ending Feb- 
ruary 29th, amounted to 12,000,000 hogs, 
showing a gain of 3,260,000 hogs, or 37 
per cent, over a year ago. Late sales of 
hogs were at a range of $6.20 to $6.50, 
pigs selling at $4.85 to $6.25, and the best 
light hogs at $6.45. 

Lambs and sheep have undergone ad- 
vances at different times recently on ac- 
count of much reduced receipts, due to 
interruptions to railroad service because 
ef heavy snow storms. Colorado lambs 
are gradually becoming more numerous in 
western markets, and high-priced feed 
tends to hurry up their shipment, al- 
though most owners are averse to send- 
ing them in before being properly fat- 
tened. Flock masters are holding out 
for higher prices for their clips of wool 
than were paid last year, and the bulk 
is held for 20 cents per pound, compared 
with 17 eents last spring. A big sheep 
firm of Montana that has wintered 355,000 
sheep and lambs refuses to sell any wool 
under 20 cents. Lambs have been selling 
at $5 to $7.15, yearlings at $5 to $5.85, 
wethers at $4.25 to $5, ewes at $2.75 to 
$4.50, and bucks at $2.25 to $3.25. Sheep 
and lamb supplies came largely from 
near-by feeding stations, and such flocks 
are becoming scarcer. 

Horses were in very good supply the 
larger part of last week in spite of the 
big snow storm, but the numerous horses 
earried over from the preceding week 
helped out considerably. There was the 
usual good demand for the better class 
of commercial! horses, and they were firm 
in price, with no large offerings, but com- 
mon horses sold slowly at shaded prices 
in numerous instances. Some of the best 
big horses went at $225 to $300 per head, 
but they were not plentiful at any time. 
Medium to good drafters of moderate 
weight sold at $175 and upward, and in- 
ferior horses were quoted at $90 to $125, 
with wagon horses at $150 to $200. 





SHEEP MANAGEMENT. 


Interesting, practical, and well illus- 
trated is Frank Kleinheinz’s book on 
Sheep Management. For twenty-one years 
past Mr. Kleinheinz has had charge of 
the flock at the University of Wisconsin. 
During that time he has carried off many 
prizes at the International at Chicago, 
and has come to be regarded by many as 
the wisest shepherd in America. It is 
with peculiar interest, therefore, that we 
read what he has to say on the various 
problems facing the sheep raiser. We 
have received a multitude of inquiries this 
winter as to the care and feeding of preg- 
nant and suckling ewes. if all of the 
sheep raiser readers of Wallaces’ Farmer 
had a book written by Mr. Kleinheinz, 
they would find in it just the information 
they need. Not only is the care and 
feeding of the ewe dealt with, but general 
flock management, the rearing of the 
lamb, shearing and dipping, summer feed? 
ing, feeding sheep for market, fitting 
sheep for the show ring, and parasites, 
are all dealt with in a full yet concise and 
practical manner. Our readers who wish 
to secure this book may order it through 
this office for $1.60. 


A SATISFACTORY STUMP PULLER. 


A stump puller which can be used for 
pulling out hedge rows, for pulling stand- 
ing trees or stumps, is the Hercules steel 
stump puller, made by the Hercules Mfg. 
Co., 157 Seventeenth St., Centerville, la. 
It is a simple, practical, durable puller 
which is fully guaranteed for three years. 
The Hercules Mfg. Co. are making a spe- 
cial introductory proposition, and they 
will be glad to have you write them for 
particulars concerning this proposition 
and their interesting catalogue, which 
tells what their stump puller will do and 
what it has done. Either a postal card 
or _ request will bring it by return 
mail. 





HINGE DOOR SILOS. 


A feature of the Storm Lake silo, made 
by the Storm Lake Tub and Tank Fac- 
tory, Storm Lake, Iowa, is the hinge door. 
The manufacturers point out that these 
doors close tight, keeping the air out, and 
that there is no chance for them to stick 
or bind. There are other points about 
their silo which they would like to tell 
about, and they urge Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers to write them by return mail for 
the free silo book which they have issued. 
Either a postal card or letter request will 
bring it by return mail. 


AMATITE ROOFING. 


This is the mineral surface product of 
the Barrett Mfg. Co., of New York, and 
the other cities mentioned in their adver- 
tisement on page 461, which has given 
satisfaction on al] classes of buildings. 
They tell why Amatite roofing is a desir- 
able roofing in this advertisement, and 
call partioular attention to the literature 
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one sale, 


Marshrl, Mo.; Renick Bros., Na 


R. T. THORNTON, 





@* HEREFORDS & 
Combination Sole & 


At Kansas City, Mo. March 26 and 27, 1912 


The climax sale of the Season, bulls with or without horns 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE 


75 Bulls of serviceable age. many of herd heading quality with superb breedin 
25 Polled Bulls—the greatest collection of high quality Polled Hereford Salle Gris offered at 


45 aplenaia paws of tastes Seeing. mostly wich calves at side, 

This is the most attractive cattle offering of the season, contributed by th i y 
known breeders; J.P. Cudahy, Kansas City, Mo.; Funkhouser Est., Picea rane sell 
Gibbons & Son, Atlantic, lowa; C. N. Moore, Lees Summitt, Mo.; R. T. Thornton, Kansas City 
Mo.; J. F. Kennel, Reeds, Mo.; Jno. A. Broadfoot, Thayer, lowa; L. M, Dehoney, Hickman 
Mills, Mo.; Chas. T. McFarland, Fabius, Mo.; G. A. Newell, Milan, Kans.; Jno. MeConnel, 
Somerset, Neb.; H. D. Atkisson, Napton, Mo.; E.W. Elliot, Montezuma, Iowa; Guy Jones 
Bigelow, Mo.; Clay Woods, Kansas City, Mo.; R.M 
poleon Mo.; J. W. Freeland, Horton, Kans. 
For catalogue or other information address 


1313 E. (5th St, 




















Fields, Lees Summit, Mo.; R. T. Pence, 








Kansas City, Mo. 








Deierling & Otto, Queen City, Missouri 


A fine lot of 20 jacks for sale. 

alm mot Some the 1200-Ib. kind when 

mature, and several related to 

J for the famous champion Missouri 
acks Sate Ss 

é Sale public auction last year was from 

this herd. Inspection invited. One barn in town. Queen city is on 

the Des Moines branch of the Wabash Ry., 9 miles south of the 


The highest priced jack at 





Burlington crossing at Glenwood Junction., and 29 miles north of the Sante Fe cross- 
ing at La Plata. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 





whieh they have issued with regard to 
Amatite and its uses. They invite Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers to look up this ad- 
vertisement, and_they especially urge that 
those having building to do to write them 
at once for further information with re- 
gard to Amatite. They would appreciate 
your mentioning the paper. 





Hon. W. B. Seeley, Mt. Pleasant, [owa, 
is offering Angus herd headers, sired by 
the show bulls, Blackbird Ito 64116 and 
Clansman Chief 2d, the latter one of the 
best sons of old Clansman Chief. See 
announcement, and write Mr. Seeley if 
interested in buying a geod bull from ‘a 
= herd, representing the leading fami- 

es. 

Red Polled buyers should not forget 
that on March 12th Mr. C. W. Huff, of 
Mondamin, !lowa, will disperse his herd 
of registered Red Polled cattle. The 
champion bull, Logan, is selling, and ten 
or a dozen cows sell bred to him. It is 
one of the good herds of the west. All 
cows are broken to milk, and many are 
heavy milkers. Look up last week’s issue 
for advertisement. 

C. A. Moore, the veteran Percheron 
breeder, of Canton, Ill., places an ad in 
our columns, announcing that he has 
two very good Percheron stallions for 
sale. They are coming two years old, 
both grays, and in addition to the choice 
blood lines which they represent, they 
have the size, bone and quality that will 
satisfy discriminating buyers. Mr. Moore 
has been unusually successful in the pro- 
duction of high-class Percherons, and our 
readers will find him a courteous, reliable 
gentleman, who will gladly give the breed- 
ing and prices on his colts to all who 
will write him and mention this paper. 

On account of striking a very bad time, 
the sale of . H. Kahl, of Buffalo Center, 
Iowa, was not as successful as it would 
otherwise have been, and Mr. Kahl had 
a few gilts left over. He calls our at- 
tention to the fact that he has nine good 
gilts yet for sale, and that he wil! be giad 
to quote prices and describe them to Wai; 
laces’ Farmer readers. He believes those 
who see them and who order will be well 
pleased. If you want to buy a good 
Chester White gilt, write Mr. Kahl at 
once, mentioning this note, and he will 
be pleased to send full information by 
return mail. 

Mr. S. A. Converse, of Cresco, Iowa, 
whose herd of Red Polled cattle won first, 
third and feurth in the official butter con- 
test conducted by the Red Polled Cattle 
Club last year, is now offering a number 
of good young bulls, also cows and heif- 
ers, for sale. Mr. Converse has not been 


making an effort to sell females from his: 


herd for some time, and -he has a larger 
number on hand than usual. His herd is 
one of the oldest in the state, and its good 
record makes stock from this herd valu- 
able and in good demand. See announce- 
ment and write Mr. Converse if interest- 
ed in buying Red Polls of either sex. 
Kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing. 

Taylor & Jones write: ‘‘We are glad 
to report that our new importation of 
horses that came in a few days ago are 
all doing well, and are ready for sale. In 
this lot we have blacks and grays, and 
these, with those we already had in the 
barns, gives us a grend lot of imported 
and American bred horses from which 
one may select, and we are confident we 
can please even the most porticular buy- 
er. Sales are good, and if you are in the 
market for a horse, we will make it worth 
your while to come and let us show you 
what we have and give you prices on 
what you like. We will show you many 
real bargains, as you will admit when you 
see them. Do not delay the matter, but 





STALLIONS AND MARES 


WANTED 


The lowa State College wishes to purchase a few 
high-class grey Clydesdale stallions and 
mares. Address 


DIVISION OF AGRICULTURE 


Iowa State College Ames, lewa 


Stallions for Sale 


One grey stallion recorded in P. S. of A.; foaled 
May 9, 1909. (ne black stallion recorded in F. D.; 
foaled June 1, 1909. These are extra good, big clean 
colts, never been pampered. Good style and action. 
Prices reasonable, considering quality. Write for in- 
formation. Address 
CLARENCE WILSON, 





Miniter, Illinois 








The Handy 
Stallion Service Record 


Every stallion owner needs the “*Mandy”’’ 
Reeord. Contains blanks for 100 mares; fully 
indexed, and the most convenient record ever 
published for horsemen. Printed on tough Maen 
paper, durably bound in cloth covers. Just fits 
the pocket. Price 75c each. postpaid. Address 
all orders to WALLACES’ FARMER, 
Des Moines, lowa. 














CALVES. 


PLP PP IDL PL IPL LD DAS 


Raise them without milk 
Booklet free. 


CALVE J. W. BARWELL, Waukegan, Ill, 


KENT GALVANIZED STEEL 
FENCE POSTS 


are rust proof and bull strong. 
The only metal posts giving en- 
tire satisfaction. Better than wood or 
cement. With adjustable base line 
posts may be driven, »nchored or con- 
creted. Six-ft. posts, 25 cts. Direet from 
mill to buyer. Free catalog tells more. 


STEEL FENCE POST CO., KENT, OHIO 




















come as soon as is possible, and we will 
be able to fit you out in fine shape.”’ 

E. J. Heisel, Percheron horse importer, 
of Fremont, lowa, writes that he has had 
another good week, selling stallions to old 
and new customers. Some of the new 
customers reported are Mr. R. Hyer, of 
Lang, Sask., Canada. This gentleman 
visited a number of importing barns, and 
after looking over all their horses, he de- 
cided to go to Fremont, fowa, and there 
found a gray imported Percheron stailion 
that filled the order. He has a herd of 
Percheron mares, and bought this stallion 
to head the herd. Mr. J. H. Stanley, of 
Lynnville, Iowa, selected a good Shire 
colt, which will no doubt do his loeality a 
lot of good. Mr. E, F. Wiese, of Berlin, 
Iowa, was another new customer, who 
bought a three-year-old gray Percheron 
(imported) after visting other importing 
barns in Nebraska, Minnesota, Illinois and 
Iowa. This gentleman was looking for 
quality and size, regardless of price. Mr. 

’. L. Simpson, of Beyier, Mo., came up 
to Fremont and purchased a big bay Per- 
cheron stallion weighing a ton, which 
will no doubt satisfy the horse 
of his locality. Any reader of this paper 
who is in the market for an extra good 
stallion will do well by visiting E. J. 
Heisel’s importing barns, located at Fre- 
meus, Iowa, See advertisement on page 
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SHORT-HORNS. 


JERSEYS. 


POLAN D-CHINAS. 





SGOTCH BULLS 


HERD HEADERS 


We have for sale 7 Scotch Short-horn bulls from 12 
to 15 months, sired by Parkdale Goods by G 
Choice by Choice Goods. AJ] but two are out of im- 
@orted cows or daughters of imported cows. They 
are the rightsort. We are anxious for three at least 
to go to good herds. 


WALPOLE BROS., 


Malaka Short-horns 


Some choice Scotch bulls and heifers, sired by 
Malaka Goods, for sale; two of them extra good 
roans, balance reds. Also the good 2-year-old Scotch 
bull, Banff, a grandson of Imp. Lord Banff and with 
an extra good Cruickshank Flora dam. Prices rea- 
sonable. Callor write. Farm located between Bax- 
ter and Newton. 

H. D. PARSONS, 


Scotch Bulls of Size and Quality 


August and September yearlings weighing over 
1500 pounds, and December yearlings 1300 pounds. 
Cruickshank Lavenders, Broadhooks and Rosemarys 
(by Breadalbane). Nothing better in blood lines. 
Choice individuals. Come to see these bulls if you 
want a herd bull. They are genuine good ones. We 
are sure you will want them. If impossible to come, 
write. We guarantee them to be as represented. 
Don't delay. Address 


W. M. SMITH & SONS, 


Four Scotch Bulls 


TO OFFER 


Two are the best we raised in our 1911 crop. One 
is a Duchess of Gloster and one a Miss Ramsden, and 
both are closely related to our herd bull, King 
Cumberland 2d. Would like to see them go to 
good herds. For prices and particulars address 


H. H. POWELL & SON, Linn Grove, lowa 
Short-horn Herd Headers for Sale 


Several choice Scotch bulls sired by Ringmaster, 
one of the greatest bulls of the breed, and by Choice 
Prince, grand son of Imp. Choice Goods. 

Farm 1 mile of town. Call or write 
G. H. GEORGE, Monticello, Iowa 


Rock Valley, lowa 





Baxter, Iowa 





West Branch, lowa 











A dozen good yearling bulls for sale—mostly reds. 
Five Scotch, one two-year-old. They are not in high 
fiesh but in shape to do you good. Address 
F. M. F. CERWINSKE,. Hockford, lowa 

Farm Between Rockford and Rudd. 


Eim Hill Farm Short-horns 


“The Herd Without a Nurse Cow” 
30 bulls from 10 to 22 mos. old; low down, beefy reds 
and roans from heavy milking dams of best Scotch 
and American families, Sired by Lodestone’s Best 
out of Imp. Beauty 42d. J. E. GOODENOW, Maquoketa, iowa. 


SCOTCH AND SCOTCH-TOPPED BULLS 


Yearlings—reds and roans—from good milking dams; 
one a Missie, a good one—sire, first prize 2-year-old 
and senior champion, Des Moines, Cadl or write me. 


W. W. LANGHAM, Elwood, lowa 


GOOD SCOTCH BULLS 


Red, white and roan—ready for service; of 
fashionable breeding, form and quality. Sired by 
Robin 234907, a 25001b. bull. If you want a Short-horn 
bull I can satisfy you in bull and price. Write or come 
and see. CHAS. T. NELSON, Blandinsville, 111. 














©) WEARLING Short-horn bulls for sale at 
e Brookside Stock Farm. All recorded. Ca! or 
write to JOS. F. BRENNER, Mapleton, lowa, 





AUCTIONEERS. 


JL MolLRATH 
-¢ 





GRINNELL IA. 


Live Stock Auctioneer 


Makes a specialty of pure bred 
sales of horses, cattle and hogs. 
My customers my references. 
Ask them. Write me. 
Also breeder of registered Bel- 
gian borses. 


Missouri Auction School 


(Largest in World) 
Ninety-paged 1911 catalogue free. 
W. B. Carpenter, Pres., Trenton, Mo. 


H. S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, IOWA 


Fine Stock Auctioneer; also instructor Missourt 
Auction School, the largest and best in the world, 
Trenton, Mo. Write today for free catalog or dates. 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING! 


AT THE WORLD'S GREATEST SCHOOL 
AND BECOME INDEPENDENT 


Write for catalogue today. You can become 

a first class auctioneer. We have fourteen noted 

instructors and lecturers. 

CAREY M. JONES, President ORVAL A. JONES, Manager 
2856 Washington Bivd., CHICAGO 





























OLIVER S. JOHNSON 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


TIPTON, IOWA 
t® Write for terms and dates. 


LEARN TOBE AN $/5 T0#100 
AUCTIONEER ARN ven DAY, 


Thoro, Scientific mail 
course. Catalog Free. Nationa! Auctioneers 
ing School of America, Dept. C .Lincoln, Neb. 


GEO. P. BELLOWS 
AUCTIONEER 





























PEDIGREED LIVE STOCK 
MARYVILLE, MO. 


Armagh Jersey Farm 


OSKALOOSA, IOWA 





G 





IMP. EMINENCE COMBINATION 78240 
ason of the great Island prize winning Combination; 
out of a daughter of Eminence 2d. We have for sale 
six bull calves by Eminence Combination, and out of 
tested dams of Island and American breeding. These 
young bulls are bred in the purple and good enough 
to head any herd. ‘ 

If you want a bull to improve a registered herd, or 
to build up a grade herd, come and see what we have. 
We need the room and will sell cheap, considering 
breeding and quality. Inspection invited. Farm ad- 
joins town. Take Interurban car to M Street and go 
two blocks south. Address as above, mentionining 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Registered Jerseys 
Gilt edge butter stock. Young bulls, some out of 
cows high in the register of merit and by bulls of un- 
excelled breeding for utility and form, and a young 
cow or two soon to freshen. 
E. 8S. & J. A. BUFFUM, 
Decatur Co. Le Roy, lowa 








HOLSTEINS. 


Beaver Valley Farm Holsteins 


Headed by Homestead Triumph, winner of 
ist prize at 1910 lowa State Fair. His great grandsire 
was the sire of Colantha 4th Johanna, and his great 
great grandsire the sire of Colantha 4th. Brother to 
Heroine Tet. above 29 lbs. in 7 days. 

A few choice young bulls; some ready for service; 
our own breeding. Address 


Beaver Valley Earm, 





Cedar Falls, lowa 





Jones’ Big Type Poland-Chinas | 


Thirty big strong March and April gilts for sale. 


Miller’s Tecumseh 117017, who made the herds of Miller 


and others, and Orange Price 179861, the grand son of Peter Mouw’s Chief Price 61861, are the sires of some. 
Others will be bred to them, also J.’s Dry Creek Wonder and Mohawk Chief, a son of Miller’s Chief Price. 


Dams are from 700 to 900 Ibs. 
‘ 


A. D. JONES, Dunlap, lowa 





Porter’s Poland-China Bred Gilts and Sows 


A have on hand yet.a number of good gilts of March and April farrow, weighing 260 to 300 and 340 Ibs. and 


not fat. 


bone, size and quality I bave it. Priced right to sell. 


Cc. H. PORTER, 


Senior yearling sows after raising pigs weigh 480 to 520, older sows up to 640 and 700. For breeding 
You should see this bunch of hogs to appreciate them’ 


agile Grove. lowa 





Woodland Herd of Poland-Chinas 


For sale—A nice bunch 
of sows and gilts, the big, 
easy feeding kind, bred for 
March and April farrow to 
Goltry’s Choice; also two 
June boars for eale that 
will make good herd head- 
res. Will be priced reasonable. 
H. G. BOYER, R. R. 2, 


Poland-China Gilts 


Large, stocky, heavy boned Poland-China bred gilts 
sired by the 1000-lb. boar, Cornbelt Expansion, and bred 
to the two great boars Pawnee Lad 2d and Long Pete. 
Cc. K. Hanson & Son, Nashua, Iowa 





Address 
Albia, Iowa 








Please mention this paper when writing. 





— GROWTHY Poland.-China gilts brea 

eF —225-25glbs., front mature parents, large litters, 
Bred for March and April litters to first-class herd 
boar. Prices $25 to $30. Have few good boars yet at 
#20 each. Have pleased customers in 23 states past 
20 years. Two miles northeast of city. P.S. & s, 
BARR, Box W. F., R. 4, Davenport, Iowa. 


Poland-China Bred Gilts 


to offer, also a few fall gilts and spring yearlings that 
are tried breeders. They are natural flesh carriers of 
the medium type and as heavy as the so-called big 
type. Good hogs at moderate prices. A. J. BROWER, 
Morningside, Sioux City, lowa. Farm 4 blocks from street car line. 


BIG BONED TYPE POLAND-CHINAS 


Gerstdale Poland-China boar pigs of the very best 
breeding, such as the Peter Mouw, Ellerbroek, Crow 
and Miller big boned types. Also a bunch of gilts for 
sale. Address 
J.C. H. GERST, 








Alton, Iowa 





CHESTER WHITES. 





HEATH’S CHESTER WHITE SOWS 


Herd established in 1888. 


Choice yearling sows that have raised one litter, also fall 


yearling sows and spring gilts bred for March and April farrow, from extra good 


boars. 
stock can be sold. 


Sows are showing their own guarantee, 
Come and see them or write yourwants.s A. B. HEATH, Newell, Ia. 


Prices are as reasonable as choice 





Healey’s Chester Whites 


March, April and May Boars to Offer 


Sires—Rex U.S., lowa Hing 
and Sunshine Chief 
Have been selling stock to same parties for the 
past four years. For prices and particulars corres- 
pond with 


JAS. HEALEY, Remsen, lowa 


Chester White Boars 


A SPECIALTY 


Twenty head of late spring farrow to offer at re- 
duced prices; sired by the Sioux City Interstate Fair 
prize-winning boar, Silver King 19209. 


C. W. MAYNARD, Elk Point, S. D. 


Bred Sow Sale March 5th 





Purebred Registered 


Ky HOLSTEIN 
sd 
lif CATTLE 
The most profitable dairy breed, great- 
est in size, milk, butter fat, and in vitality. 
Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 


Holstein-Friesian Asso.,  F. L. Houghton, Sec’y 
Box 148, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Caan 














2 Yearling Bulls Ready for Service 
40 Bull Calves of Choicest Breeding 
6 Young, Officially Tested Cows 


The choicest of registered Holsteins for sale in 
the Mississippi valley. All registered. Al] guaran- 
teed free from tuberculosis. All guaranteed breed- 
ers. Sound and right in every way, 

T CHICAGO STOCK FARM 
R. B. Young, Prop., 
Winnebago Co., Buffalo Center, Iowa 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


bull calwes—several from dams with official rec- 
ords from 20 to 27 pounds in seven days: sires’ dams 
equally good. Prices low for quality. Write 

McKAY BROS., Buckingham, Iowa 


HOLSTEINS 35 fresh and springing cows and heif- 
ers. Nicely marked and well bred. 
JOHN COLLENTINE, Monroe, Wisconsin. 


HOLSTEIN CALVE 


JOHN COLLENTINE, 














Well marked high grades. 
A few days totwo weeks old. | 
Monroe, Wisconsin. | 





GUERNSEYS. 








¥ | T IS true that any of 
the following 


uernscy 


bulls I now offer would be 
be a credit to anyone who 
desires to improve his 
Guernsey herd or grade up 
the herd he now owns. 
One sired by Pride of Day, 
three by Raymond of the 
Preel, 1, 11, V1. 


W. W. MARSH, WATERLOO, IOWA 


GUERNSEYS 


On account of shortage in feed I will sell the 
following: 

50 head of high grade, fully developed, heavy 
milking Guernsey cows due to freshen inside of 
the next month. These are ideal butter-fat pro- 
ducers, and at the present price of butter will 
pay for themselves before spring. 

5 registered Guernsey bulls, just serviceable 
age, Out of imported sires and advanced registry 
dams. 

5 registered Guernsey bulls from 2 to 3 years 
old, very bigh class breeding. 

Will be pleased to furnish particulars on appli- 


oe JAMES DORSEY 


(Dept. W.F.) 


Kane County, _ Gilberts, Illinois 


Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing to advertisers. 


























WE SHIP G. 0. D. 


choice Chester White pigs, both sexes, not 
akin, and pay all express charges. Catalogue free. 


B. M. BOYER & SONS, Farmington, lowa 





0 | C Feb., March, April, May farrow. Boars, 
e Se We gilts, bred sows. Young herds a specialty. 
FRED RUEBUSH, Sciota, lilinois. 


Large kind. Pedigrees free. 





When writing to advertisers kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





SHEEP. 





SHROPSHIRES 


Shropshires—the ‘‘Farmers’ Sheep.” 
ewes. 
ones. Further, you must be satisfied. 
HOWARD CHANDLER, 


** Clover Hill Farm,” 


You want breeding value in your purchases of registered ram and 
No American now in business has more seasoned Shropshire judgment than I to recommend the good 


CHARITON, IOWA 





Grand View Shropshires 


sired by the best of imported Buttar rams and out of 
imported and home bred ewes with size and quality. 
Prices reasonable. Correspondence solicited. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


C. J. WILKINSON, R. 2, Colfax, la. 
Shropshire Ewes 


We offer imported yearlings bred to champion ram. 
These are second to none in breeding and individual- 
ity. Come and see these ewes. Prices will suit you. 
HELD BROS., Hinton, Plymouth Co., Iowa. 








HAMPSHIRES. 


ampshire Boars 
maeiand Gilts 


Stock of all ages for sale. 
Best herds in west, founded 
from one herd. Why not let 
us start you with same blood? 


Mt. Sterling, Kentucky 


HAMPSHIRES 


Thirty bred gilts of spring farrow to offer. The big, 
smooth, stretchy kind; bred for early March farrow. 
Our boars were good sellers. You will like the gilts. 
F. O. PETERSON, Galva, Iowa 

Stock of all ages forsale. 


HAMPSHIRE HOG A number of boars ready 


for service, also a choice lot of aged sows and young 
gilts bred forspring farrow. We have some special 
bargains in aged sows bred for early farrow. We 
can please you in some of these sows. 

L. C. MALLER, Route 2, Canton, Illinois 












H. ATKINSON, 











Holland Farm Berkshires 


Young boars and gilts of prize-winning stock, 
royally bred, of the Masterpiece family. They will 
please you. Prices reasonable. 

C.D. Nichols Live Stock Co., Cresco. Iowa 


Large English Berkshires 


Spring gilts to offer. also few yearlings and aged 
sows bred to a young prize winning son of Rival’s 
Champion's Best. We have ‘‘the goods” and propose 
to stand back of every statement. Yours for business, 
Cc. Ss. BUCKLEY, Holstein, Iowa 








POLLED DURHAMS. 


Polled Durham Bulls 


For sale—Two good, growthy, heavy boned dark 
reds, one choice Deuker-bred roan. All double stand- 





RED POLL. 


RED POLLED CATTLE FOR SALE 


Choice bulls, also cows and heifers, from 
the herd that won 1st, 34d and 4th prizes i | 





official 12 months butter contest last year 
by the R. P. C. C. dress 
Ss. A. CONVERSE, 


Red Polled Bulls 


A number of classy young bulls for sale, sired by the 
International and State Fair first prize bull, Rowdy 
Staff 16503. 
MYRON SCHENCK, 


Red Polled Bulls 


Eight to offer, 6 of serviceable ages; 4 are particu- 
larly qualified for show purposes or for heading pure 
bred herds. 

B. A. SAMUELSON, 
Farm between Kiron and Odebolt. 


Red Polled Cattle 


EITHER SEX FOR SALE 
Quality equals the best. All young animals. 


WM. K. FERGUSON, Algona, towa 


Cresco, lowa 





Algona, lowa 





Kiron, lowa 








YORKSHIRES. 


Large Yorkshires 
THE IDEAL BACON HOG 


Champion herd of the United States. 
Special offering now: 30 boars, 7 to 9 
months, at $25; 125 gilts, bred for March 
to June litters; 40 fall pigs. 


THOS. H. CANFIELD, Mgr. 


BOX 6, LAKE PARK, MINN. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BROOKLINE STOCK FARM CO. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 


Importers and breeders of Hereford and 
Jersey cattle, Berkshire hogs, Shropshire 
sheep, Welsh ponies. WILLIAM GEORGE, 
Proprietor; Pres. Old Second National Bank; Pres. 
Illinois Cattle Breeders Ass’n; Vice-Pres. American 
Breeders Ass’n; Ex-Pres. American Hereford Cattle 
Breeders Ass’n; Ex-Pres. Bankers Association of 
Illinois; Treas. Welsh Pony and Cob Society. R. R. 
LvcMaNn in charge. 


PERCHERONS FOR SALE 


at the home of the prize winning Glorieux—two 
Percheron stallions coming 2 years old—good 
ones, with plenty of size, bone and quality, both 
greys. Registered in P. S. of America. 
These colts are both of my own ralsing and will be 
sold worth the money. Call on or address 

Cc. A. MOORE, R.4, Canton, Illinois 
Canton is 30 miles west of Peoria, on the T. P. & W., and C. B. & Q. Rys. 




















ard and strong in Polled biood. Prices r b 
FRED REED, Brooklyn, lowa 








Please mention this paper when writing, 
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(51) 499 





DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 








SHORT -HORNGS. 

Mar. 12—G. A. Bonewell, Grinnell, Iowa, 
and F. H. Ehiers, Tama, lowa; sale at 
Grinnell. 

Mar. 12—M. L. Andrews, Melbourne, Ia. 

Mar.ii—Ed Morgan, Kanaranza, Minn.; 
sale at Luverne, Minn. 

Mar Smith & Waterbury, Peterson, 
al Zerg, Dayton, Iowa. 

May -s—ira Cotungham, Eden, Iil. 

Oct. 2—Zobel Bres., Dysart, Lowa. 

SHOTT-HORNS AND POLAND CHINAS. 

Feb. <3—E. C. Forest, Miles, Iowa. 

ABERDEEN ANGUS. 

Mar. i2—Breeders’ sale, Wail Lake, Iowa. 

Mar. 2.—M. Horan, Floris, Towa; sale at 
( awa, Iowa. : 

Al -Halt T. Hooker, Maryville, Mo.; 
saic at South Omaha. 

Mar. 6—W. J. Miller and W. F. Dessen- 
bers, at Newton, Iowa. 

HEREFORDS. 

Mar. 26 and 27—Hereford Breeders’ sale, 
Kansas City, Mo.; . Thornton, 
manager. 

Apr. 12—Edmonds, Shade & Co., Kings- 
jev. Lowa. 

RED POLLS. 
Jar. 12—C. W. Huff, Mondamin, Iowa; 
dis. ersion sale. 

PERCHERONS. 

Mar. 12—L. ©, Ausman, Wessington Spgs., 
S. lvak.; dispersion sale. 

CLYDESDALES. E 

Mar. 13—La\eside Farm, Storm Lake, Ia. 
L. H. Lamar, manager. 

SPECIAL NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

Tho-: who cesire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements aiready running must have 
Botice of sucu discoutinuaace or Change reach us not 
later’ .an Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue u order to be sure of same being made. The 
above «iso applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{ficatio. or spec-al position. Our pages begin togo to 
theelccirotyperon Tuursday morning and no changes 


canbe usdeafter pages are madeup. New advertise- 
ment» -oweve-. can usually be inserted if received 
as |aic 23 Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


BONEWELL-EHLERS SALE, 
MARCH 13TH. 


Do not overlook the good offering of 
Scotch Shori-horn cattle and Percheron 
horses, to be sold at Grinnell, lowa, next 
Wednesday, March 18th, by G. A. Bone- 








THE 


well, of that place, and F. H. Ehlers, of 
Tama, lova. Some particulars as to the 
stock to be so.d at this time were given 
last \ eek, and those interested should 
have tne ca alogue, which wiil giadiy be 
sent if you will write for it, to either 


ning \\aliaces’ Farmer when 

Bonewell consigns twenty 
and seven Percherons. Two 
of the Perc e-ons are imported, and cost 
Mr. Ponewe.: a good price. One of these 
imported mares has a good stud colt in 
the su.e, the colt being a year old Febru- 


party, ment: 
writing. 4 
Short-horns 


ary 1 th. %.1e other imported mare also 
raiseG a gec.i colt, which was not weaned 
untii in De ember. Both mares are re- 
bred to Mr. Bonewell’s good imported 
stalucn, Ad lph, imported by Tayior & 
Jones. The big ton mare, Lilly, included 


in this sale, was aiso bought of Taylor & 
Jones. Lit.y is in foal since August, and 
her c_ming turee-year-old daughier, Mar- 
garel.e, is a.o in the sale, and is a heavy 
boned, fine ,oung mare that is develop- 
ing extra «urge. She is bred to Imp. 
Adolph. OGne stallion coming two this 
sprin;., and « full brother a year younger, 
are a.so in_...de, both good, and sired by 
Imp. Ade.ph. Mr. Bonewell’s Short-horn 
offering co. prises seventeen cows and 
heife:s and turee bui.s. They are a good 
lot frum an extra good Scotch herd. 
Among the best in the offering is Emma 
20th, a five-year-o:d grand-daughter of 
Emm ith, . ho se.d for over $1,500 at 
public saie. She belongs to the Cruick- 
shank Limma fami.y, and is an extra good, 
deep, thick, smooth, red cow, with a broad 


level back and a full, expansive heart 
girth. Her October yearling heifer is on 
the s.me order, and is retained in the 
herd. A geod Augusta heifer calied Aue 
gustina 6th is aiso included. She is a 
red t':ree-year-o.d, sired by Lord Banff 


Jr., <nd bred to Ear! of Avonda'e. 
calf ..ill carry in the top crcesses the 
blood of the champtons, Arendaie, White- 
hall $uijtan and Lord Banff. <A red year- 
ling «aughter of Augustina 6th is also 
incluced, and Mr. Ehlers includes a good 
four-: car-o d cow ef the same family. She 
is Auzustina’s Beauty 2d, and has a red 
bull caif at foot. Mr. Ehlers also in- 
cludes a geod Cruickshank Emma heifer, 
sired by a son of Victorious Archer. One 
of the best cows in the Ehlers cffering is 


Lady Pride 2d, No. 2 of the catalogue. 
She is a roan five-year-old, of the Heath- 
erwick Mayflower family. Her sire is 
Impj. Morningstar, and her dam is Imp. 


Magn::.ia, by Prince of Archers, he by 
the ,reat Scottish Archer. She has an 
extra good heifer calif at foot, sired by 
Sultan, and the cew is re-bred to Roan 
Knight 2d, Mr. Eh ers’ present herd bull, 
referied to iast week. No. 1, Meadow 
Couniess, a red five-year-old Duchess of 
Gloster, is another of the good ones con- 
signed by Mr. Ehers. She is bred to 
College Reformer, and shortly due. Space 
will not permit cf individua] mention of 
all the good Scotch cattle in this offering. 
There are thirty-five cows and heifers, 
besides calves at fcot, and ten bulls. The 
cows are bred to the high-class Scotch 
herd bul!s specia:'y mentioned last week. 
It is a good offering, sold by re'iable men, 
and cur readers interested wi!i do well 
to patrcnize the sale. See final announce- 
ment this week cn another page,- and 
write fcr the sale catalogue, if you have 
not dine so. For the convenience of their 
buyers who attend the public sale of 
Short-horns of M. L. Andrews, near Mel- 
bourne and Van C'eve, Iowa, on Tues- 
day, .arch i2th, Messrs. Bonewell and 
Ehlers have arranged to have the Iowa 


Centr:' train on the Grinnell and State 
Cente’ brancii wait at Van Cleve until 
after .he Andrews sale, so that buyers 


Andrews sale will find it 
It is only 


attend:-ng the 
easy to get tu the Grinnell sale. 


The | 














a short run from Van Cleve to Grinnell, 
and the hoiding of the train will be a 
great convenience. 


MAMMOTH JACKS FOR SALE. 


Mammoth jacks that are high class in 
breeding and individual merit are adver- 
tised for sale at private treaty by Messrs. 
Deierling & Otto, Queen City, Mo. This 
is a reliable, successful firm, and it was 
their jack, Stonewall Jr., that sold for 
the highest price, $2,075, that was paid at 
public sale iast year. The famous cham- 
pion, Missouri Queen, was bred on the 


Otto farm, and they now have several 
jacks for saie that are closely related to 
the sire of Missouri Queen. They now 


have on hand about 
14.3 to 16 hands high. Their herd jack is 
ihe big, smcoth kind, weighing 1,200 
pounds, and hard to beat for quality. Some 
of the younger jacks promise to develop 
as big. Among. the oe jacks for sale is 
Custer, who is coming five years old. He 
has an extra good head and ear. Another 
is a good, big three-year-old, a good- 
bedied jack, with straight !egs, and 15.3 
standard. Another the same size and 
age is called Col. Rogers, a big, heavy- 
boned fellow Two or three are Custer 
bred jacks, Custer being their old herd 
jack, used with splendid success. ‘Those 
interested in buying should write Messrs. 
Deierling & Otto, and they will be giad 
to have you make them a visit. They 
have a sale barn in town, and other stock 
at the farm. They also buy and sell a 
good many mules, and report a strong 
demand for the good ones, and state that 
for a load of good 1,250-pound mules they 
could pay $250 each if the quality was 
there. This information is given to shcw 
that it pays to raise good mules. Deier- 
ling & Otto will be giad to setl you the 
jack to raise them. Queen City is only a 
short distance below the lowa line, on the 
Des Moines branch of the Wabash rail- 
road, See announcement on another page 
and kindly mention Waliaces’ Farmer 
when writing. 


MORGAN'S 


twenty jacks from 


SHORT-HORN SALE. 


Don’t overlook the gocd offering of 
Scoteh Short-horns to be sold by Mr. E. 
D. Morgan, of Luverne, Minn., March 14. 
It contains forty head, and is one of the 
good offerings of the year. The three 
imported cows include the great Belinda, 
bred by James Durno, the breeder of 
Imp. Choice Goods. It is possible that 
Mr. Morgan never offered a better cow 
than this wonderful daughter of Royal 
Mint. She is a five-year-old of unusual 
worth. In the sale are eight daughters of 
Mr. Morgan’s former herd bull, Imp. Gay 
Lothario, a bu'l in the 2,509-pound class. 
Queen of Beauty, by Imp. Blackwatch, 
and out of Imp. Archer's Beauty, by Arch- 
er’s Pride, is one of the attractions. A 
promising show bull calf selis at foot 
with her, by the herd bull Supreme Goods, 
Supreme Goods is alsv selling. He is a 
massive bull of large scale, has wide, 
level back and is a bull that might read- 
iiy be termed of the. feeder's type. He is 
ene of the good sons of the show and 
breeding bull, Good Choice. <A couple of 
daughters of Red Knight and one by 
March Knight lend attraction. A daugh- 
ter of Choice Knight cailed Lady Ncn- 
pareil is worthy of special mention. Mr. 
Morgan has been more than liberal in 
cataloguing his best cattle, and we feel 
safe in saying that those looking for the 
highest type of Short-horns will make no 
mistake by attending this sale. Mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer and write Mr. Morgan 
at once for a catalogue if you haven't al- 
ready done so. See final announcement 
in this issue. 


HEREFORD CATTLE SALE AT KAN- 
SAS CITY MARCH 26TH AND 27TH. 
Another big two days’ Hereford cattle 

sale is advertised in this issue, to be held 

at Kansas City, Mo., March 26th and 
27th. It is a breeders’ sale by Missouri, 

Iowa and Kansas breeders, inciuding some 

of the most prominent in the business. 
P. Cudahy, who won grand champion- 

ship on fema‘es at the International, the 

American Royal, Des Moines, and other 

shows alst year, is one of the contributors 

from Missouri. The prize winning Funk- 
houser herd is another Missouri herd rep- 

resented, as is the C. N. Moore and R. T. 

‘Thornton herds, both with good show rec- 


crds. The QO. S. Gibbons prize winning 
herd of lowa, and several other lowa 
lierds are represented. R. Thornton 


is the sale manager, and he points out as 
strong features of the sale, first, the un- 
vsual:y good bull offering, and, second, 
the twenty-five Polled bulis of high qual- 
ity, and also the large number of females 
with calves at foot. For other particu- 
‘ars, see announcement, and write Mr 
Thornton for the sale catalogue. Kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 


SHORT-HORN SALE AT DAYTON, 
IOWA, MARCH 19TH. 

A public sa'e of Scotch and Scotch 
topped Short-horn cattle is advertised to 
be held at Dayton, Iowa, March 19th, by 
Messrs. Waterbury & Smith, Chris. Peter- 
son and G. G. Berg, all of Dayton. The 
sale will be held on the Berg farm, near 
the Northwestern depot. Dayton is on 
dhe M. & St. L. also. The offering num- 
bers around fifty head, ten of which are 


bulls. Messrs. Waterbury & Smith are 
closing out, largely on account of the 
health of Mr. Waterbury, who is well 


known as one cf Webster county’s best 
citizens, a progressive, influential bank- 
er-farmer, highiy esteemed by all who 
know him. Their herd is not large, but is 
made up of good, useful cattle, and has 
been headed by good Scotch herd bulls, 
the present herd bull, Victor, bred by 
Lister, being listed in the sale. Chief 
among the female attracticns jin this herd 
is the family of Cruickshank Secrets— 
Sally 8th and her three daughters. Sally 
Sth was bred by John Miller & Sons, of 
Ontario, Canada, and is a red, sired by 
Imp. Roya! Prince, and out of Imp. Sally 
5th, by Topsman. Both Topsman and 
Royal Prince were bred by Simon Camp- 
bell. One of the daughters of Sally 8th 
in the sale was sired by Fairy Knight, he 
a son of Imp. Availanch and Imp. Silver 
Gem, by Silver Star. The calves in the 
Waterbury & Smith herd are by their 
former Scotch herd bull, Lancastrian, an 
extra good, short-legged, thick-fleshed, 


4 





red bull, now at the head of C. Peterson's | 


herd. Mr. Peterson consigns about twenty 
head to this sale. Hig offering inciudes 
a fine lot of thick, blocky, growthy, red 
heifers, sired by Victor, the Scotch bull 
now owned by Waterbury & Smith. These 
heifers are now bred to Lancastrian, and 
are two-year-olds this spring. Mr. Peter- 
son includes three young bulls, the most 
valuabie of which is the Scotch bull, Royal 
Sunlight, a handsome, straight-iined, 
thick, biocky, red buil, sired by Victor's 
Chief. He is a herd header and should 
be appreciated saie day. The Berg offer- 
ing numbers a dozen head, two of which 
are buils. Four of his cows have caives 
and others are.bred. The catalogue is not 
yet at hand, and some other particulars 
will be given next week. See announce- 
ment, and write for catalogue. 


WALL LAKE ANGUS BREEDERS’ 
os SALE, 


Thirty-seven head of Aberdeen Angus, 
the get of leading bulls, will be sold at 
auction at the annual breeders’ sale, to 
be heid at the Dean sale barn, at Wall 
Lake, Iowa, March 12th. M. A. Martin, 
Cc. A. Martin, Wall Lake, Iowa; J. H. 
Fitch, Lake City, lowa, and C. M. Rus- 
sell, Carroil, Iowa, are the contributors. 
Young cows with calves at foot and in 
ealf to their good herd bulls, and members 
of the best known and most poular fam- 
ilies, will suit discriminating buyers. 
Young bulls may here be had to suit the 
wants of those in need of a high-class 
herd bull or to breed on cross-bred cattle 
for the purpose of raising market-topping 
steers. brave Baronet is an outstanding 
youngster of the Blackbird family. In 
fact, he is intensely bred in the richest 
Blackbird blocd, whose ancestors were all 
meritorious. He is a herd header proper, 
and if ancestry counts for anything, he 
will reproduce himself. The contributors 
are men of integrity and their contribu- 
tions are of high order. There are six- 
teen bulls in the offering, which should 
not fail to attract bull buyers. Francis 
T. Martin is the sale manager, and a 
postal card addressed to him at Wall 
Lake, Iowa, will bring you a catalogue. 
See final announcement in this issue. 


ROAN’S SALE POSTPONED. 


The big two days’ sale 
jennets, advertised by G. C. Roan, of La 
Plata, Mo., to take place last week, has 
been postponed until March 14th and 15th, 
Thursday and Friday of next week, as 
now announced on page 503 of this issue. 
Mr. Roan was compelled to do this on ac- 
count of the blizzard and snow blockade 
which stopped the running of trains at the 
time of his sale, and even prevented the 
auctioneers from arriving for the sale. 
Buyers kept stringing in for two days, 
and it is very unfortunate for Mr. Roan 
that he had to postpone the sale, for it 
is very likely that a good many can not 
get back to the postponed sale. But Mr. 
Roan refused to se'l anything at private 
treaty, and those who attend the sale the 
14th and 15th will have a chance at the 
entire offering, particulars of which were 
given in former issues. Study your cata- 
logue, or send for one if you have not 
done so, and arrange to be at the sale, 
as postponed sales are always bargain 
sales, 


GOOD CHESTER WHITES FOR SALE. 


Choice Chester White yearling sows, 
choice spring gilts,- and fall yearlings, 
bred for March and April farrow, are of- 
fered by A. B. Heath, of Newell, Iowa, 
who has made a_ splendid success of 
breeding Chester White hogs, having had 
years of experience in the business. Mr. 
Heath’s Chester Whites are in the pink 
of condition. They have not been pam- 
pered, but have been fed a good ba'anced 
ration; they are in condition to do the 
buyer lots of good. Mr. Heath's yearling 
sows weigh 375 De and upwards; fa!l 
sows, 300 pounds; the gilts, 259 to 899 
pounds. He can ship by American or 
Wells-Fargo express, and he will be glad 
to meet any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer 
who would like to come and look the gilts 
and sows over, and make his own selec- 
tion. Mr. Heath has sent many sows out 
on mail order, and his customers have 
been entirely we'l pleased with the stock 
received. If it is impossible fer you to 
visit him and make your own selections, 
he will be glad to have you advise him 
what you want, and he wi!! be pleased to 


of jacks and 


give your order the most careful atten- 
tion. Note his advertisement in this 
issue. 
HOLBERT’S STALLIONS. 
Are you looking for a stailion? If so, 


you should correspond with A. B. Holbert 
& Co., at Greeley, Iowa, or visit them. 
They are among the largest and a'so the 
oldest importers in America, and handle 
all the different draft breeds, besides 
Hackneys and Coachers. The volume of 
high-c'ass horses to se ect from is to the 
advantage of the buyer. They have a 
valuable store house of horse information 
which will be gladly imparted to those 
wanting to buy. Write them as per their 
regular announcement on another page 
of this issue. Kind'y mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing. 
BUY AN UP-TO-DATE CORN 
PLANTER. 

the farm is of 
more importance than the corn planter. 
The up-to-date corn planter drops two. 
three or four kernels in a hill, at the will 
of the operator, or dril’'s close for big 
silage crops, as desired; and the man who 
does net have a good planter, one which 
he knows will do good work, is foolish 
to take chances. On page 471, the Janes- 
ville Machine Co., 34 Center St., Janes- 
ville, Wis., describe their Janesvi'le corn 
planters, and te!! of the desirable features, 
pointing out that with their corn planter 
you can set your edge drop and instantly 
shift to piant two, three or four kernels 
as desired. You do not have to stop the 
team; simply drive right along, making 
shift of the lever which does the_ busi- 
ness. This corn planter can also be set 
to drill very close for big si'age crops, 
and it has many specia! features about 
which the Janesville Machine Co. will be 
giad to tell you. They are makers of 
the famous Janesville three and two-gang 
plows, sulky plows, walking plows, culti- 


No one implement on 


. to 





vators, disk and shevel, etc. They will be 
6.ad to send you beok.et about their corn 
pianter and aiso about their other imple- 
ments as desired. They request that Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers look up their ad- 
vertisemext, and mention the paper when 
writing them, 


REO MOTOR CARS, 


Starting in with a two-cylinder car that 
gave wonderfully satisfactory service, a 
good many of which are still in use to- 
day after many years of service, the Reo 
Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich., have made 
steady progress in automobile building, 
and now point to their car for 1912, Reo 
the Fifth, as the ideal car. This car, like 
other Reo cars, is the design oi R. E. 
Olds, and he tells in an interesting way, 
in a double-page advertisement: in the 
center of Wallaces’ Farmer this week, 
why it is that this car is the best car he 
has ever built, and why he believes it 
will be an ideal car for the, buyer. Mr.. 
Olds points out that he spent eighteen 
months in designing this car, the cap- 
sheaf of his career. He points out that 


a model factory has made it possible to 
put the price on this car this year at 
$1,055, -pointimg out that the price is 
based on ideal conditions, and the cost 
of materials the lowest they tave had 
for years, so that it is not fixed, and it 
may be necessary to add to it. He points 
out that labor-saving machinery used in 


the Reo factory is !arge.y their invention, 
being built in their snips, and it gives 
them exactness, making Iike parts inter- 
changeable, and cutting the iabor cost to 
the minimum—that their car is a!l built 
in their factory, and that they have enor- 


mous output means small overhead ex- 
pense. Two illustrations of the new car 
appear in the advertisement. One shows 
the car complete, and it is certainly a 
mighty handsome locking car, and it 
looks better when you see the car itself 
than it does on paper, and the other 


showing the unique inside lever arrange- 
ment. The drive on the Reo the Fifth is 
left-hand drive, with center control. All 
gear shifting is done by an upright cen- 


ter control lever between the two front 
seats. It requires the moving of this 
lever less than three inches in each of 


four different directions to change speeds, 
A slight, easy motion is all that is re- 
quired to shift the gears. Through the 
absence of side levers, it makes both front 
seats easily accessible, and it is one of 
the features that will make the car very 
popular. This doub!le-page advertisement 
will unquestionably be ar interesting one 
to our readers who are contemp!ating the 
purchase of a motor car this year. R. M. 
Owen & Co., general saies egents for the 
Reo Motor Car Co., of Lansing, Mich., 
want you to read it—every word of it— 
and to send for their 1912 cataiogue, which 
gives full particulars concerning Reo the 
Fifth. They will also be glad to tell you 


where you can see the car itself, and 
they want you by all means to see the 
car, to examine it in every detai! care- 
fully and to take a ride in it. They are 


confident that this car wi!l be a big seller 
with those who do investigate. § R. ‘ 
Owen & Co. wou!d also consider it a favor 
if Wallaces’ Farmer readers would men- 


tion the paper when writing for their 
book, telling all about the car. They be- 
lieve they are offering more real worth 


fn an automobile in this car at $1,055 
than has ever before been offered. They 
are willing to have you be the judge, and 
all they ask is that you read about the 
car and investigate it personally before 
reaching a decision. Mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer when asking for the catalogue is 
especially requested. 


RELIABLE FIRE 


Readers of Wallaces’ 

insure their buildings in a perfectly 
reliable and satisfactory company to do 
business with will find the Hawkeye Des 
Moines Fire Insurance Co., of Des Moines, 
to be a thoroughly satisfactory company 
to get in touch with. This company its a 
combination of two of the best lova com- 
panies, the Hawkeye and the Des Moines, 
and they have the largest agency and 
organization in the state, which means 
quick service in getting a policy, and like- 


INSURANCE, 
Farmer desiring 


wise quick service in settling losses. The 
assets of the company are ample, and 
they have a farm policy which they want 
to tell you about. They write against 
loss from fire and tornado, and they in- 
vite Wallaces’ Farmer readers to corre- 
spond with them abeut any insurance 


they desire to place. They would like to 
have you menticn their advertisement in 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 


FIRESTONE AUTOMOBILE TIRES. 


A couple of practical books on auto- 
mobile tires have heen issued by the 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, 


Ohio, makers of the well-known Firestone 
tires. One of these book'ets is entitled 
“Minor Repairs and the Care of Tires,” 
and the other book'et is ‘Firestone Pneu- 
matic Tires.’”” The Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Co. will be glad to send both book- 
lets to readers of Wallaces’ Farmer on 
request. Their advertisement appears on 
pase 455, for the first time in Wallaces’ 
farmer, and they hope to hear from a 
good many of our readers interested in 
buying automobile tires. Firestone tires 
are the result cf ever ten years of experi- 
ence in manufacturing, and they are rec- 
ognized as one of the most desirable tires 


made. By a!! means look up the Firestone 
advertisement if you are interested -in 
tires. 


PROTECTION AGAINST BLACKLEG. 


The most practical preventive measure 
against blackleg is vaccination, and it is 
a very easy matter to vaccinate a large 
bunch of calves with the Blackiegoid in- 
jector and the convenient little vaccine 
pel'ets, Black’egeids, which Parke-Davis 
Co., of Detroit, Mich., manufacture. An 
ex’e'lent idea cf the injector which is 
used with Black'egoids can be gained from 
the ijlustraticn in their advertisement on 
page 464, and they have issued very in- 
teresting and practical literature on the 
subject of vaccination for Blackleg, which 
they will be glad to forward to any read- 
er of Wa!laces’ Farmer enough interested 
to mention the paper when writing them. 
Look up their advertisement. 
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Joint Sale 


Short-horn Cattle 


10 Bulls, 38 Females 
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Tuesday, 


Cruickshank Secrets. 


your own price. 


Wallaces’ Farmer, 





To be held at the G. G. 
south of Northwestern depot 


Dayton, Webster County, lowa, 


A good useful offering of Scotch and Scotch 
topped Short-horns will be sold on their merits 
atthistime. The entire herd owned by Water- 
bury & Smith; also 20 head from the Chris. 
Peterson herd, and 12 head from the G. G. 
Berg herd are included. 
of the female offering is the fine lot of heifers 
around two years old, the cows and heifers 
being bred to the Scotch bulls, Lancastrian, (a 
Cruickshank Lancaster sired by Imp. Scottish 
Pride) and Victor’s Chief, a Lister bred bull in- 
cludedinthesale. Other attractions in Scotch, 
include the extra good yearling bull, Royal 
Sunlight by Victor’s Chief, and among the fe- 
males are Sally 8th, imported from Canada, 
and her three daughters, all choicely bred 


calves at foot and others are close to calving. 
You are cordially invited to be with us sale 
day, where you can buy good Short-horns at 


For other particulars address, mentioning 


WATERBURY & SMITH, Dayton, lowa 


COL. GEO. P. BELLOWS, Auctioneer 


Berg farm, one-half mile 


March (9 


An attractive feature 


A number have young 




















ABEKDEEN-ANGUS. 





For Black Woodlawn Angus Cattle and a Square Deal 








WRITE 


P. J. DONOHOE, Fre Ay ty Mm. i. =. a Be. Oakfled Herd: 


OHOE, Prop. Glenfo! 


HOLBROOK, IOWA, ANGUS CATTLE BREEDERS 


or PATRICK LEAHY, Prop. Gienmere Herd, Willlameburg, lows. 
Shipping point Parnell, on Milwaukee Ry. 


Four great herds close together. 








Aberdeen-Angus 


Bulls and Heifers 


also a few cows, at farmers’ prices. Good quality. If you want a good animal at a small 
price, considering quality, take advantage of this offer at once. 


Cc. G. HELMING, 


Waukon, lowa 





BULLS? 
YES! YOU BET! 


Big. black business kind—Ready 
for you—The kind you want— e ds 
Both quality and price will please 


—Come to see—Angus. of course. WATERLOO, IOWA 


SEELEY 


DODDIES 


Eight choice young bulls, sired by the champion 
Blackbird Ito, for sale at bargain prices. Come and 
see them at Springdale Stock Farm. 


W. B. SEELEY, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 





Plain Dale Angus 


SPECIAL PRICES 


on 15 big cows from 3 to 6 years old, bred in the pur- 
ple and safe in calf to the great breeding and show 
boll, Black Ivanhoe, weight 2300 lbs. All the 
popular tribes represented. Prices good 30 days. 


AR. J. GODFREY & SON, Osage, lowa 





ANGUS FEMALES tosses ter t. 


and nine head of yearling bulls, sired by Zara the 
Gre t and Eric 9th. Two of the bulls are Blackbirds 
and should please those looking for a good herd bull. 
My herd is large and I wish to reduce it, and can 
epare a choice carload of Angus heifers that will 
start some one right in the breeding of Angus cattle. 
Bargain prices will be quoted to a quick buyer. For 
breeding, prices and further particulars, write 


M. P. LANTZ, Carlock, Illinois 


20 ANGUS BULLS 20 


By Scottish Hero 52494 and Glen's Prileno 91606. 
you want the smooth, low set quality kind of pellable 
blood lines, write me for full description and prices. 
JOHN E. GRIFFITH, Washington, lowa 


A Gus BU LLS We are offering a superior 
a of Pecnge of best breed- 

Am pricing them to 

sult the man with the a berd. Our herd is 
beaded by Imp. Ideal of Stranden 28158 and we are 
offering cows and heifers bred to him. We invite in- 
spection. R. WILKINSON & SON, Mitchellville, Ia. 


A=eee BULL FOR SALE-—4ire, Sete | 
of Woodlawn ; dam, Minnie Blackwood by Hesiod 
2d by Baltimore of Glendale. with quality and style to 
go with breeding. SILAS IGO, Indianola, Jowa. 














ANGUS BULLS 


Eight rugged, thick-fieshed bulls, priced 
for steer breeders and qualified to head pure bred 
herds. Write us if you need a good Angus bull. G. E. 
THORNTON & SON, Millersburg, Mercer Co., Il. 








Blackbirds and Ericas—choice breeding 
and good individuals. If you want the best 
= Angus bulls or heifers, write or visit me. GEO. 

“FELTON, Knoxville, Ll. 


10 ANGUS BULLS TO OFFER 


from 12 to 18 months old. The regular “Doddie” 
kind; smooth, low down and thick. Mostly sired by 
the great ton herd bull, Ex. Popular families. 

Address v. S. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa 


Angus Bulls and Heifers 








CHOICE ANGUS BULL CALF for sale, 
ie nine months old. Price low. W. H. MILLER, 
R. 2, Independence, Iowa. 





HEREFORDS. 


Maple Grove Herefords 


Several good young bulls for sale. Only sires and 
dams of merit and fancy breeding used in my herd. 
Farm adjoins town. Call or write. 

ELLIS BAILY, Marshalltown, Iowa 


Herefords For Sale 


Several good yearling bulls, sired by Brigadier 10th 
217618. Also cows and heifersforsale. Cattle strong 
in Anxiety 4th blood. Farm near gee cross~ 
ing on NEnUEG. near Huxley. Addre 
E. 0. NERVIG Slater, Iowa 














Please oe this paper when writing. 
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Annual Breeders’ Sale 
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ABERDEEN-ANGUS 














saiccaen Wall Lake, lowa, Tuesday, Mar. (2 
37 ot EAD of all young cattle of breeding age—16 bulls and 21 


females either with calves at foot or bred. 


M. A. Martin, Wall Lake, Iowa; C. 


Consignors: 


A. Martin, Wall Lake, Iowa; John H. 
Fitch, Lake City, Iowa, and C. M. Russell, Carroll, Iowa. 


The offering is 


mostly of the popular Blackbird, Trojan Erica, Queen Mother, Pride and Lady 
Ida families and sired by the well known herd bulls, Scottish Baird, Blackbird 
Dan, Blackbird Barney and Bredo. A tidy lot of the profitable sort. 


‘Address for catalog, 


F. T. MARTIN, Sale Mer., 


Wall Lake, lowa 


COLS. IGO and KRASCHEL, Auctioneers 








MORGAN'S ANNUAL OFFERING 








ose OE a0 


All Scotch Short-horns 








Luverne, Minn., Thursday, March 14 


To those who are interested in the highest type of Short-horn cattle: I invite 
you to examine first the ~ i. which will be sent upon request, and second, 


the specimens to be offered 
sell with calves at foot. 


here will be 40 
We are including Imp. Belinda, Imp. Dorothy Queen, 


ead—+ bulls; 15 cows 


Imp. Clara 8th, besides Grace Darling with bull calf by’ the undefeated Ring- 
master; Queen of Beauty 6th with show bull calf by Supreme Goods, Lady 
Nonpareil by Choice Knight, and many others in that class. Supreme Goods 
by Good Choice is also selling—a grand, good bull with size. 

Mention Wallaces’ Farmer and ask for the catalog. 


Cols. Geo. P. Bellows and 
Carey M. Jones, Auctioneers 





E. D. MORGAN, Kanaranzi, Minn. 





DUROC JERSEYS. 





10 good gilts and tried sows, four are by Cerre Gordo Chief 118299 by Won- 
DURO der’s Model 91699, two by Gold Col. 98857 by Col.’s Prince 80911, one by 
Model Advancer 71031, one by Hampton King 102077. All good ones and 


bred to such boars as Prince The Col., Model Advancer, Chief Select, etc. One fall yearling bred to C.’s 


Model Improver. Are bred for April 
and May farrow. Also a few boars. 


A. L. MOSSMAN & SON, Mason City, lowa 





"aero DUROC-JERSEYS 


Boars all sold. Still have some choice, large, heavy 
boned gilts for sale, bred for April farrow; average 
weight January ist, 300 lbs. Improver Chief 54541, at 
head of herd, is an immense hog, has an eleven inch 
bone; also Royal Wonder 118503, an excellent Crim- 
son Wonder hog. If you are looking for smooth, 
extra large, fancy gilts, I have them. 


J. WELLENDORF, Algona, lowa 





‘MAPLE GROVE HERDS 


Duroc-Jersey Hogs— Red Polled Cattle 

The ‘‘Always Better” kind. Herd boars—Col. Wil- 
letta 98117, first and junior champion Iowa, 1910; King 
the Col. 89538, champion breeder of the west; Golden 
Model 11th 97045, first Nebraska, 1910. Herd bull— 
Logan, the peerless show and breeding bull. Some 
choice young bulls and boars for sale. Dispersion 
nant - cattle coming. Watch for further announce- 


c. - HUFF, Mondamin, lowa 


40 Duroc Jersey Gilts 


Safely bred for early farrowing and guaranteed to 
farrow to date given. Visitors pronounce them the 
best lot they have ever seen of By | breed. I never 
have raised as good. B. A. SAMUELSON, Kiron, lowa 

Farm between Kiron and Odebolt. 








Balmats’ Durocs 


We have to offer a few fall yearlings and spring 
gilts due to farrow in March and April. They are a 
business lot and will be priced very reasonable. 
BALMAT & SON, Mason City, lowa 


Malcolm’s Durocs 


130 pigs raised from mature sows. Boars to offer. We 

— you to inspect our berd and our show record. 
WM. MALCOLM, Bigelow, Minn. 

Farm near Worthington. 


j Duroc Jersey bred sows are 
lengthy and heavy boned and of the 
best breeding. Come and see them. 


FRANK KEAN, Mt. Pleasant, la. 











E YOE’S DUROCS—%5 choice gilts, bred for 
March and April; also 4 tried sows and fall 
yearling herd boar, Perfection Wonder by. Nora’s 
Wonder, 2d at Des Moines. De YOE BROS., Mason City, lowe. 


GH’S DUROCS—Leading strains of the 

a prolific, bred from mature sows. Boars 

y for service at le prices. R. W. PUGH, 
Willamsbure. Towa, 








DeYOUNG’S DUROCS 


30 BRED GILTS 


of March and April farrow, which will be priced 
right. They have the breeding and quality and are 
bred to three very choice herd boars. Write for par- 
ticulars or visit us. Free livery. 


A. J. DeYOUNG, Sheldon, lowa 


Farm adjoins town. R.F.D.2 


Square Deal Herd 
DUROCS 


If you want a choice gilt bred or open, a tried sow 
or a good male at reasonable prices, make your wante 


known to 
B.D. RUNWON 
Golden Rule Farm, Fillmore, Ill. 








15 Duroc Jersey Gilts 

Daughters of Model Banker 2d and Col. Sheldon, 
bred to a grandson of Freed’s Col.. for early March 
farrow. Healthy stock, size, quality and thrifty, at 
very moderate prices. 


Henry Schmidt, Rock Valley, lowa 





EST YOU FORGET—The Clover Leaf 

4 Herd Durocs has for sale #0 heavy boned 
gilts, good ones of choice breeding, bred for March 
and April farrow to a heavy boned, long bodied, 
smooth son of Chief Select. ner von prices for & 
short time. Come or write to CLYDE H. SMITH, 
Riceville, Mitchell County, Iowa. 


Janssens’ Prize Winning Durocs 


We have a few choice October, ie boars to offer 
that we will price worth the money 


C. J. JANSSEN & SOR, 





Mecervey, lowa 





Duroc Pigs and Angus Bulls For Sale 


Pigs mostly sired by wd Crimson (by Crimson 
Wonder Again, dam Rube ba Queen) and some by 
Model — 20th (by Model Chief, dam by Advancer. 
Also three good Angus bulls for sale. Inspection 
invited. RS - HADLEY, Grinnell, lowa. 


Averydale Duroc Sows 


Gilts with length. bone and quality. Bred to Chief 
of Cols., ason of the lowa = champion. Let us 
tell you about them. Price 
A. M. AVERY & SONS, Mason City, lows 
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THE HANDI NESS OF THE CONVERT: | Bell will cons! der it a favor, as will like- ular sty!es is that illustrated in their ad- Waliaces’ Farmer interested to be sure 
IBLE WAGON BOX wine aliaces’ Seeman, if you will men- edn gpa _—_ referred to, Wither a to write them a postal card or letter re- 
awon box can “a used for ion the paper when writing. postal card or letter request to the Ar- quest therefor. Both the Avery farm 
H one wagen Dos vadian Malleable Range Co., Milwaukee, 


ali work on the far: is illustrated in the 
adve sement of the Americai Wagon 


Co., rept 14, 112 W. Adams St., Chicago, 
Ill. page 459. They are makers of the 
Meir oe convertible wagon box, and they 
jllust ate the various uses of this box in 
this rtisement. They point out that 
it | aan fifteen” v.agons in one, and 
the ive so much c¢ nfidence in the value 
of their box that they effer to send it to 
an) ider of Wallaces’ Farmer on thirty 
dai tree trial, freight prepaid. They 
ar‘ iliing to let you use it for thirty 
das to give it a thorough test and a 


ght on the gears of your own wag- 


<a “every-day work. If you are not 
perfectly satisfied at the end of the thirty 
days take the bed to your station and 
tel! . agent to ship it back to them, the 
freis to be paid by their company. They 
are satisfied that che man who cnce uses 
a rose convertib'e wagon bcx would 


not tuink of doing without it, even though 
it cont several times the amount which it 
does, and they simp!y ask that Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers who have not looked into 
the valve of this box write them at once 
for the very interesting booklet they have 
issued, and that they arrange to take ad- 
vantage of the thirty days’ free trial 
offer \ hich they make. The Me‘rose bed 
costs but little more than a standard 
make of old-fashioned single purpose box, 
it weighs tess than the ordinary single 
pury;se hay rack, and it has received 
the « nthusiastiec endorsement of farmers 
in many different scctions, as well as of 
the «overnment experiment stations, etc. 
readers can get an excellent idea of the 
bed and its value to the farmer through 
the «dvertisement on page 459, and we 
trusi that a good many will turn thereto, 
readinz it carefully, and that they will! 
write the American Wagon Co., Dept. 44, 
112 \\. Adams St., Chicago, II!., for the 
very interesting catalogue which they 
have issued, te'ling just how the bed is 
made, and why it has proved satisfactory. 


THE NEW HUPMOBILE LONG STROKE 
MOTO 


An automobile cf small size which has 
made a wonderful record for service is 
the Ifpmobile, made by the Hupp Motor 
Car ©o., of 1225 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, 
Mic! This year the Hupp motor people 
announce the Hupmobile long stroke tour- 
ing car at $900. Heretofore the bore and 
stroke of the Hupp was about the same; 
with the new car the bore remains 3% 
inch. but the stroke is 5% inch. This 
motor has been carefully tested, and they 
advise us that it develops astonishing 
power. Other features of the new Hupp 
are euclosed vaives, crank shafts of spe- 
cial drop forge high carbon steel, with 
three pdearings instead of two, inlet and 
exhaust manifolds cast with the cylinder 
block, full floating rear axle, etc. The 
motor this year also has three speeds 
forwerd instead cf two, and the lines of 
the car are considerably diffeernt than 
the t: uring car of last year. An illustra- 
tion of the new touring car appears at 
the t p of the advertisement, and in the 
lower left-hand corner of the advertise- 
ment appears a cut of the Hupp runabout, 
which has:made a splendid record for 
service and economical upkeep. The Hupp 
Motor Co. have issued very interesting 
booklets telling about the new touring car 
and the runabout, which sells at the same 
old price of $750. They would also like 
to send you the interesting booklet telling 
of the tour of their Hupp around the 
world. One of the features of their ex- 
hibit at the automobile shows this year is 
the Iiupp touring car which made the 
40,00° mile trip around the world. They 
have interesting phctographs in this book- 
let. and it wiil undoubtedly be desired. 
When writing the Hupp Motor Car Co. 
for either their catalogue or the booklet 
of the tour around the world, we would 
deem it a favor if our readers would men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. The advertise- 
ment appears on cur back page, and it 
will interest those who desire to buy an 
automobile this seascn. 


FIVE PROPOSITIONS ON SILOS. 


Keller J. Bell, menager of the Western 
Silo Co., of 105 Eleventh St., Des Moines, 
Iowa, has five different propositions that 
he wants to make to those interested in 
buying silos this year. Proposition No. 1 
is for.those who vant just one silo, and 
who, as he says, “are ready to talk busi- 
ness and save meney.”’ Proposition No. 2 
is for those who have a silo, and want an 
ensilage cutter. The Western Silo Co. 
have the western agency for one of the 
best cutters manufactured, and they will 
make the right kind of an offer on selling 
you a cutter. Proposition No. 3 is for 
those who want a silo and a cutter. Prop- 
osition No. 4 is for a club of two to four 
farmers in one community who each want 
a silo, and who want to get a price on 
two to four silos. Proposition No. 5 is 
for a club of two to five in one community 
who wanta silo each and a cutter between 
them. The Western Silo Co. are manu- 
factvrers of the Champicn silo, and among 
the special featuers of this silo are inter- 
locking steel frame, red wood non-shrink- 
ing, ncn-swelling doors, one piece latch, 
round steel anchors, etc. Mr. Bell wants 
every reader of Wallaces’ Farmer inter- 
ested in silos, whether he has made up 
his mind to buy now or not, to write at 
once for the cata'ogue which they have 
issued, an@ which gives full details con- 
cerning the Champion silo. There is no 
question about the value of the silo to 
the man who has stock on the farm. It 
enabies him to keep more’ cattle on the 
same farm than he could otherwise keep, 
makes it easier to take care of the cattle 
during the winter months, as the feed is 
right where you cen get at it, and not 
out in the field where it has to be hauled 
in at considerable hardship in bad weath- 
er. Look up the Western Silo Co. adver- 
tisement on page 456 and write Keller J. 
Bell, manager, at once for particulars 
concerning the prepositions he has to 
make, as well as the catalogue of the 
Western silos, which also gives full in- 
formation concerning the splendid cutter 
for which the company is agent. Either 
@ postal card or letter request. will_bring 
this catalogue by return mail, and Mr. 








HOW TO TAKE CARE‘OF TIRES. 


Some in‘eresting and practical infor- 
mation with regard to the care of autos 
mobile tires has been issued by the Good- 
year Tire and Rubber oC., Akron, Ohio, 
makers of the famous Gocdyear No Rim 
Cut tires. Their 1912 tire book is based 
cn thirteen years’ expericnce in manufac- 
turing tires, and is chock full of facts 
WHich the autemobile owner wiil be in- 
terested in reading. Either a postal card 
or letter request to the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, making men- 
tion of Waiiaces’ Farmer, will bring their 
tire booklet. The Goodyear peope aiso 
ask that Waliaces’ Farmer readers ov.n- 
ing automebies, or who contemplate be- 
coming automcbile owners, read carefu: y 
their tire advertisement <n page 479. It 
gives some of the reasons why Goodyear 
tires have been so satisfactory to auto- 
mobile owners. 


GARTON’S BOOK OF THE FARM. 


Garton’s Book of the Farm is interest- 
ing to all farmers. Mr. John Garton, of 
Iengland, has probably done more remark- 
able work in the breeding of sma!! grains 
and grasses than any cther man living. 
The Garton’s Book of the Farm tel!s all 
about the Garton methods of breeding, as 
weil as describing in full the different 
varieties of farm seeds they have to sell. 
They call special attenticn to their re- 
generated oats, which are probably among 
the largest kerneled and heaviest yield- 
ing varieties in existence. Valuable ad- 
vice is given in the latter part of this 
booklet concerning the methods of seed- 
ing the smal grain, grass and clover. 
Handy tables are also reproduced. Our 
readers shou'd find it weil worth while 
to drop a postcard to the Garton-Cooper 
Seed Co., Sugar Grove, I!l., for Garton’s 
Book of the Farm. 


EMPIRE SEPARATORS. 


Cream separators which represent twen- 
ty-two years of experience in the manu- 
facture of separators are [Empire sepa- 
rators, made by the Empire Cream Sepa- 
rator Co., Dept. F, 1225 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Three styies of the Empire 
separator are illustrated in their adver- 
tisement on page 489, the Empire disk, 
the New Empire 40 Series, and the Em- 
pire Frictioness. They point out that 
the features which make their separators 
so desirable are ease of c.eaning, ease of 
turning, sureness of long wear, absolutely 
the highest quality in material and work-* 
manship, and three distinct methods of 
separation based on what the cow owners 
of the country have to'd the Empire peo- 
ple they desire. Their free dairy guide 
gives practical information on dairying 
as well as telling all about the different 
styles of Empire machines, and they want 
every reader of Wallaces’ Farmer who is 
now a separator owner or who contem- 
plates becoming one, to write them for 
particulars. Either a postal card or let- 
ter request will bring their free book, 
which will be interesting. Note their ad- 
vertisement on page 489. 


AN IDEAL TOOL GRINDER. 

A tool grinder which will sharpen any 
tool on the farm, and do it quickly and 
well, is the Luther, made by the Luther 
Grinder Mfg. Go., 549 N. Stroh Bidg., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. It has steel frame, shaft 
drive, enclosed bearings, gravity lubrica- 
tion, thirty different attachments for do- 
ing ‘all kinds of difficult tool sharpening, 
rip saw, jig saw, drill, mitk tester attach- 
ment, lathe, ete. The material used in 
the Luther grinder sharpens twenty-five 
times faster than the ordinary grindstone 
and ten times faster than emery, and at 
the same time it does not draw the tem- 
per. The Luther Grinder Mfg. Co. have 
issued a very interesting booklet telling 
about their grinder and the work it will 
do, which they would like to send to Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers. They also offer 
to allow you to try their grinder on your 
own farm. Full particulars concerning 
their proposticn can be secured by drop- 
ping them either a posta! card or letter 
request. Read the advertisement on page 
482, and mention the paper, please. 


PUTTING IN TILE DITCHING BY 
MACHINERY. 


A very interesting booklet giving the 
experience of those who have put in tile 
ditches with their Buckeye ditcher has 
been issued and is being sent out free 
to readers of Wailaces’ Farmer who de- 
sire it, by the Buckeye Traction Ditcher 
Co., Findlay, Ohio. In addition to their 
catalogue which describes their machine 
and telis why it does satisfactory work, 
they have issued a second book, which is 
entirely of letters from users of the Buck- 
eye traction ditcher, and which go to show 
that the ditcher has not only given sat- 
isfactory service, but that it has been a 
big money-maker for the owners thereof. 
The Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co. want 
to send this booklet, as well as_ their 
attractive catalogue, to every reader of 
Waliaces’ Farmer who contemplates put- 
ting in any tile this season. They be- 
lieve they can convince him that the pur- 
chase of one of their ditchers will be-a 
profitable investment. They would appre- 
ciate the favor if our readers would men- 
tion their advertisement on page 457, and 
write them for the booklets above referred 
to, mentioning the paper. 


ARCADIAN RANGES. 


The claims in brief for the Arcadian 
kitchen range, made by the Arcadian 
Malleable Range Co., Milwaukee, Wis., are 
that it uses one-third less coa}, that it is 
the best baker ever built, and the most 
satisfactory range made. They point out 
in their advertisement on page 479 that 
it is built like a locomotive boiler, riveted, 
not bolted together, and it is easy to keep 
clean, and saves work and money. The 
material used is maitleable iron and char- 
coal iron, riveted together, and made air 
tight without the use of stove putty. They 
have issued a_ free booklet describing 
their range in detail, and they would like 
to send a copy thereof.to Wallaces’ Farm- 
er readers. Their ranges are made in 
many different styles, and one of the pop- 








Wis., will bring their booklet by return 
mail ‘ 


AN INTERESTING CATALOGUE OF 
Rane SENE AND GASOLINE 
TRACTORS, 


Complete in the information it contains, 
attractive in the illustrations given, the 
new catalogue for 1912, issued by the 
Hart-Parr Co., makers of the now famous 
Hart-lVarr kerosene and gasoline tractors, 
can not fail to prove of both interest and 
value to Wallaces’ Farmer readers. This 
catalogue gives the farmer who has been 
contemp ating the purchase of a gasoline 
or kerosene tractor just the information 
he would like to have. It goes into the 
construction of the engine, pointing out 
in detail the features that have made 
Hart-Parr engines popular in all sections 
of the country, telling of the difference 
in value of kerosene and gasoline as fuel, 
of the operating expense, the care of the 
engine, etc. Photographs showing the 
six-plow tractors at work in Iowa, IIli- 
nois, this size being particularly adapted 
for Iowa and I}inois conditions, and pho- 
tographs showing the larger tractors at 
work in the big grain fields of the north- 
west and of Canada, are reproduced. This 
booklet has been prepared at a great deal 
of expense, and the Hart-Parr Co. will 
be glad to send a copy thereof to any 
reader of Wallaces’ Farmer who is enough 
interested to write them at 229 Lawler 
St., Charles City, lowa, mentioning Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. An excellent idea of their 
large outfit can be gained from the illus- 
tration which appears in their advertise- 
ment on page 474. 


WHAT THE FARM PUMP ENGINE 
WILL DO. 

The things that the farm pump engine 
will do and do we!l are pointed out in the 
advertisement of the Fuller & Johnson 
Co., of No. 3 Wermouth S8t., Madison, 
Wis., in their advertisement on page 472 
Their Fwler & Johnson farm pump en- 
gine has made a wonderful hit with farm 
folks in all sections of the country. It is 
a simple, practical, complete outfit, which 
fits any pump, and which requires only a 
few moments’ time to set it to work. 
There is no belt or jack to adjust. The 
engine clamps direct to the pump with- 
out bothersome belts or pump jacks, and 
no special platform is required. The Ful- 
ler & Johnson Mfg. Co. invite Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers to investigate carefully 
their engine and the work it will do. They 
will be perfectly satisfied if those desiring 
a durable, economieal, practical, useful 
farm engine, which can also be used for 
doing cther work, such as running the 
separator, washing machine, etc., will in- 
vestigate carefully the Fuller & Johnson 
farm pump engine. They have issued in- 
teresting booklets which they will be glad 
to send to any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer 
on request. Either use the coupon which 
their advertisement contains, or make the 
same request on a postal card or in a 
letter, and it will bring the booklet by 
return mail. 


INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT FARM 
LIGHTING. 


The Union Carbide Sales Co., 157 Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago, Ill., Dept. A13, have 
issued a booklet giving practical and in- 
teresting facts and figures about farm 
lighting. This company are sales agents 
for Union carbide, a product which is now 
so well known as to hardly need mention. 
It comes in metal cans, or drums, 100 
pounds being put in a-drum. It can be 
used for the acetylene generator on your 
automobile or in the generator for mak- 
ing gas for cooking and lighting. Mix 
Union carbide with plain water, and it 
instantly generates acetylene. ‘There is 
nothing complicated about its use. All 
that is necessary is a small tank like 
machine which usually sits in one corner 
of the basement, and piping for the vari- 
ous burners desired. The Union Carbide 
Sales Co. will be glad to give you full in- 
formation concerning lighting the home 
by the use of Union carbide, and they in- 
vite you to write them for the very in- 
teresting booklet above referred to. 


THE DENNING FARM MOTOR 
MACHINE. 


The Denning Motor Implement and 
Manufacturing Co., of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
are putting on the market a motor farm 
machine that is unique in its line. The 
announcement elsewhere in this issue 
shows an illustration of the machine, in 
which a 16-inch plow is attached. In 
plowing, the traction wheel, and also one 
of the front wheels, run in the furrow. 
The tractor wheel is also fixed to act as 
a subsoiler. This motor farm machine is 
also intended for use in mowing and other 
farm work, and also the work of a sta- 
tionary engine. The inventor is Mr. J. M. 
Denning, a manufacturer of many years’ 
experience, and already favorably known 
to our readers. For other particulars con- 
cerning this machine, designed for the 
small farmer as we!! as the big farmer, 
see announcement and write for circular. 
Mention this paper when writing. 


CONTAGIOUS ABORTION. 

The Dr. David Roberts Veterinary Co., 
604 Broadway, Waukesha, Wis., call at- 
tention to the value of their Dr. David 
Roberts anti-abortion treatment for con- 
tagious abortion, in an advertisement on 
page 466. They will be glad to send you 
full information on request. 


THE NEW AVERY GAS TRACTOR. 


A very attractive illustrated booklet 
giving full information concerning the 
new Avery gas tractor, and the manufac- 
turers’ claims therefor, has been issued 
by the Avery Co., of 1230 lowa St., Peoria, 
Til., manufacturers of the famous Avery 
line of threshing machines, steam trac- 
tors, Avery gasoline farm trucks, etc. An 
illustration of the new Avery gasoline 
tractor, especially designed for hauling, 
seeding, harrowing, disking, etc., on the 
average sized farm, is given in their ad- 
vertisement in this issue. They have is- 
sued a number of very interesting booklets 
on the subject of. plowing by- traction 
power, and they wart every reader of 





truck and the new Avery gas tractor will 
interest our readers wanting to buy eith- 
er of these implements. 


FOUR TOOLS IN ONE, 


A combination drill, seeder, double wheel 
hoe, single wheel hoe, and hill seeder, is 
a practical and helpful garden tool offered 
by the Bateman Mfg. Co., of Box 492, 
Grenloch, N. J. The Bateman catalogu 
is out for this year, and it illustrates an 
describes their famous line of garden tools 
in full, The No. 6 combination tool above 
mentioned is one of the many desirable 
garden tools which they make for the 
farmer. They tell about it in their adver- 
tisement on page 464, and they especially 
request that Wallaces’ Farmer readers 
write for their catalogue, giving full par- 
ticulars concerning the well-known line 
of garden tools. Either a postal card or 
letter request will bring it by return mail. 
The investment of a few dollars in one of 
the Bateman combination garden tools 
will mean much time saved as well as 
much hard work, and likewise a good 
garden. 


SATISFACTORY BARN VENTILATORS. 


A barn ventilator which not only an- 
swers the purpose of ventilation, but that 
is also ornamental and practical, as it 
keeps the birds from getting in, is the 
Queen, made by the Queen Cupola Mfg. 
Co., of 406 Peck St., Cresco, Iowa. Their 
first advertisement for this season ap- 
= on page 457, and they ca!! particu- 
ar attention therein to the free booklet 
Which they have issued, and which they 
will be giad to forward to any reader of 
Wallaces’ Farmer on request. They will 
also be glad to arrange to se!! you one 
of their cupolas or ventilators on free 
trial. An excellent idea of the value of 
their cupolas can be gained from the cut 
in their advertisement. They urge our 
readers to lock it up and write them. The 
mention of the paper when writing will 
be heartily appreciated, 


AMERICAN STEEL FENCE POSTS. 


An excellent idea of the American steel 
fence posts, which are heing used very 
extensively by farm folks who have in- 
vestigated them, can be gained from the 
advertisement of the American Steel and 
Wire Co., of 72 W. Adams St., Chicago, 
il. on page 475. The American Steel 
and Wire Co. have iseued very interest- 
ing information te'ling about their steel 
posts as well as fencing, and they will 
be pleased to send a copy thereof to any 
reader of Wal!laces’ Farmer who desires 
it. They have also issued a very interest- 
ing paper under the title of American 
Fence News, and a practical book on 
farming under the title ‘‘How to Make the 
Farm Pay,” both of which are wel! iilus- 
trated, which they will be giad to send 
on request. 


POULTRY teat eg GUIDE FOR 


One of the most complete as well as 
one of the most attractive books on poul- 
try which has reached our desk is the 
annual Poultry Growers’ Guide, which the 
Cyphers Incubator Co., of Buffalé, N. Y., 
have issued. This book is very truly 
named, as it gives practical hints on poul- 
try raising which mean much to the poul- 
try grower. It is very handsomely illus- 
trated, one of the interesting features 
thereof being the illustrations of the poul- 
try farm of the Cyphers Co. In 1, it 
comprises 250 pages. Many of our readers 
will be interested in this book, and we 
suggest that they write the Cyphers’ In- 
cubator Co.. Dept. 136, Buffalo, N. Y., 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, for a copy. 
It is said to be the most complete poultry 


growers’ guide issued by any incubator 
manufacturer. 
CREOSOTED rine FOR BARN 


The use of creosoted yellow pine blocks 
for barn flooring is being widely extend- 
ed. The Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation have issued some very interest- 
ing literature concerning the use of their 
blocks, and they will be glad to furnish 
you practical information on the subject. 
Their blocks are so!ld by the local lum- 
ber dealer, who hand'es ail kinds of yel- 
low pine for building purposes. They 
have issued some very interesting litera- 
ture with regard to yellow pine and its 
uses, which they will-be glad to forward 
to any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer on re- 
quest. The mention of the paper when 
writing them will be appreciated. 

SPECIAL FARM FENCING. 

The Brown Fence and Wire Co., Dept. 
72, Cleveland, Ohio, make a specialty of 
farm fencing both for fleld and for orna- 
mental purposes. Especial claims are 
made for their fencing in the way of gal- 
vanizing, and also in the quality steel 
used and the size of the wire which they 
recommend. They give in full their claims 
for Brown fencing in a neat catalogue, 
which has just been issued, and which 
tells about the special! care which is taken 
in the ga!vanizing of the wire used, the 
quality thereof, ete. They believe that 
their fence catalogue wil! be of interest 
to Wallaces’ Farmer readers desiring to 
put up fencing of any kind, and they in- 
vite them to send a postal card or letter 
request therefor at the above address. 
They will not only be glad to send you 
catalogue, but also samples. 


SOMETHING NEW IN HAY SLINGS. 

The Olson Mfg. Co., 200 Olson St., Al- 
bert Lea, Minn., have something new in 
the way of hay slings in their Common 
Sense, made for unloading corn fodder 
and hay. This sling is unique in the fact 
that it does not have any spreaders, and 
it delivers the load flat, just as it was 
on the wagon. It will not spread or aliow 
the hay to tumble out. [t does not re- 
quire the changing of the trip rope “to 
use it. The Olson Mfg. Co. will be glad 
to arrange with Wallaces’ Farmer to try 
their hay sling for thirty days free. They 
have issued an interesting little bocklet 
telling all about it, and they hore to hdve 
@& good many re‘uests therefcr. Note 
their advertisement on page 472 
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Percheron, Belgian, Shire 
STALLIONS 


70 Head of steel grey and dapple grey Percherons. 

60 Head of big ton blacks. 

We are the pioneer importers of Belgians, and today im- 
port more than any other two firms. 

SHIRES—New importation of best Shires ever brought to 
to America—so judged by English judges. 

Send 25c in stamps for largest illustrated catalog of pure 
bred stallions in the world, and large colored lithograph show- 
ing 200 horses, suitable for framing, or 15c for catalog alone. 


No business done on Sunday. ’ 


A. B. HOLBERT, Proprietor 
Delaware Gounty Greeley, lowa 


“3 E. J. HEISEL 
































The above name stands for size, bone and quality 


in the 


horse industry. New importation arrived Oct. 2d, are 
stallions that most critical horsemen admire. Write 
for information you desire about stallions and mares. 


E. J. HEISEL 
MAHASKA CO., Box 50, FREMONT, IOWA 


Barns fn town, on main line Iowa Central and branch C. B. & Q. 
R. R. To reach Fremont from Des Moines, come by Oskaloosa, lowa, 
from eastern points by Peoria, I1l., and Burlington, Iowa. 


LEFEBURE'S ESELGIAN EMPORIUM 





























CLYDESDALE 


Avondale Stud Farm 


has on hand the greatest collection of 
Clydesdale stallions to be found on the 
continent. The best five Clydesdale 
stallions any age at the 1911 Iowa state 
fair were shown by this firm. Visit thei 
stables where you can see more ton |g 
Clydesdales than all competitors com- fj 
bided. If on the market write them for’} 
catalog, prices and terms. 

Located midway between Peoria and 
tock Island, Hl., on C., R. I. P. Ry. 
Address 


J. LEITCH & SONS, 

























PRE EF8 Ste? inline 
Lafayette, Illinois 























Trumans’ Champion Stud 


The Best in Shire Stallions and Mares 
Percheron Stallions 


with weight, bone and quality that will please. 


Prize Winning Hackneys of the Richest Breeding 


100 stallions now on hand at lowest prices. 
If you want the best in either breed, visit the 
farm or write. When writing mention Wal- 
lace’ Farmer. 


TRUMARS’ PIONEER STUD FARM, 























wants of the most critical American buyers. 





We Import the Best Bred 





Stallions Europe Can Produce 


command the men who are the best pay and 
who take the best care of their stock. 





Our Percheron, Shire and Belgian stallions 
are strong and massive, with great quality, 
style and conformation—with splendid color Our contract of guarantee is as good as a 
and dispositions. government bond. Our prices are reason- 

They are selected with an eye single to the able. 

Send for big illustrated catalog and boo’: 

)They are stallions that will go into any containing letters from hundreds of satisfied 
community and command the best mares, customers. 


ac Watson, Woods Bros. & Kelly Co., Box 33, Lincoln, Nebr. 





OUR FALL IMPORTATION OF Pee te ges 


60 STALLIONS AND MARES 


arrived at our barns November 3d. This number together with the already 
large number of Belgians on our three farms makes an unusually large 









number of the right kind from which prospective buyers can make selec- 
tion. Lovers of this now popular breed of draft horses are invited to visit 
the farms at Fairfax, lowa, and look over the horses found in our stables 
and pastures. Write for 1912 illustrated catalogue 

Fairfax is 8 miles west of Cedar Rapids on main line of C. & N.-W.; also 









on Marion and Ottumwa division of C. M. & St. Paul. Cedar Rapids and Fi ‘ae 
lowa City Interurban passes 3 miles from farm. Careach hour from either a 
town. Telephone for team to meet you. — 














HENRY LEFEBURE, FAIRFAX, 1OW 


Paramount Stock Farm 


BREEDS AND IMPORTS 


PERCHERONS, SHIRES and BELGIANS 


Say, brother horseman, if you want to buy a stallion go to Hudson, 
Iowa, and see Crownover'’s new importation of big, flashy draft ton 
type that are sound and right in every way, and a square deal is guaran- 
teed. Nohot air, but high class horses at right prices. 

Send 10c in stamps for large picture of the horse parade. 


WM. CROWNOVER, HUDSON, IOWA 


Linn County, 









































Galbraith’s Clydesdales 


Famous the World Over for Three-Quarters of a Century 


Present Stock the Best We Ever Had 


No tail ends. Every horse we have is a show horse. More International 
prize winners over 3 year old than all competitors combined. 

Remember, that the Clydesdale is the coming popular breed and has won 
80 per cent of all leading prizes in competition with the best of every other 


draft breed at Chicago. 
Alex. Galbraith & Son, De Kalb, lilinois 


























Acclimated Percherons 


RHEA BROS. Big Boned and Home Bred for Sale at Reasonable Prices 


We won 17 prizes, including a silver medal, a championship, 7 firsts 


ARLINGTON, NEBRASKA and 8 other prizes at our last state fair, on 14 head. 


We are now offering stallions coming two, three and four, and a few 


older, that will please discriminating buyers. We sell on a liberal guar- 
antee, and can get your insurance at cost. Come and see our Percherons 
at the farm and you will want to buy. 

tiington is on the North-Western, 28 miles north of Omaha. Write 


A 
for pictures and particulars, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 








GREATEST OFFERING IN STALLIONS 


60 Big Boned, Heavy Percheron, 
Belgian and ‘Boulonnais’ Stallions 
All acclimated and ready for heavy 
service at half their value. Were 
imported early lastspring. Weights 
2000 to 2400 each. Am importing 
200 mares and 80 stallions for early 
sales. Write me at once for infor- 
mation, catalog and sale bills. — 


W. L. DeCLOW 
Cedar Rapids, 





RES it ER RE _- —————s 


Isadore de Schulle 5583 (Belgian). lowa 
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24 and 27 has been post 


stuff at bargain prices, 
sring your catalogue with you. 


Macon County 








POSTPONED 


The Clover Leaf Valley Jack Farm Sale 


that was to have taken place at La Plata, Macon County, Missouri, on Feb. 
ned owing to the recent terrible blizzard, making it 
impossible to reach La Plata on the dates set for the sale. 


This Sale Will be Held on March 14-15 


just as originally advertised and set out in the catalogues. There was not and 
will not be a head of the jacks or jennets sold until these dates, when the sale 
will take place just exactly as if these were the original dates set for this sale. 

Twenty-five head of jacks and 50 head of jennets will be sold, and there is 
no doubt but you will be able on account of this postponement to buy this 
Make arrangements to attend this sale if possible. 


G. C. ROAN, Prop. 








La Plata, Missouri 























mah +e 


Personally selected with care. Good, big, rugged kind. Also 
home bred stallions. All bought so they can be sold, One importa- 


tion October 10th. Last importation January 18th. 
Horses are kept at the race track. 


at Union Hotel, 


write or see me. 


J. R. JUSTICE, 


If interested, 


GALESBURG, ILL. 


Bell Phone 237-R. or Union Hotel 














TAYLOR & JONES—STALLIONS 


Stallion buyers. why do Taylor & Jones sell more horses than al- 
most any of their competitors? If you will stop to think, you will 
certainly know their horses must be better, their prices lower and 
their guarantee as good as can be written, as every man wants the 
best value for his money. 
Percherons, Shires or Belgi 
1912 has just arrived at our barns and they are in good condition and 
Many of them are high class stallions, and as there 
has been no great. expense on them as yet in the way of feed, care, 
risk, etc., we ean sell them worth the money. 
a high class horse. come and see us. 


TAYLOR & JONES, Williamsville, Sangamon Co., fil. 


ready for sale. 


We can please any customer in either 
ans. Our first importation for 


If you are looking for 








SSS OF Sess 


Scotch Short-horn Cattle 








sss AND SS 


Percheron Horses 








AT THE FAIR GROUNDS 


Grinnell, lowa, Wednesday, March 13 


45 SHORT-HORNS All Scotch, and representing a choice selection from 


é two good herds, 
and heifers, bred or with calves at foot. 


en are bulls and the rest are cows 
F. H. Ehlers, Tama, Iowa consigns 


25 head that show a marked improvement over the last offering from this herd. 
They are a choice lot of 19 cows and heifers bred to the show bull, Roan Knight 
2d 311715 (by Red Knight) or with calves at foot, some of the calves being by 


Sultan 227050 b 


Whitehall Sultan; also six good young bulls. 


G. A. Bonewell 


of Grinnell consigns 20 choice Scotch Short-horns, three of them bulls and the 


or 


rest cows and heifers bred to Earl of Avondale 335948 by the champion 


Avondale. 


used with splendid success at the head of this herd for several years. 


A number of the young things are sired by Lord Banff Jr. 285221, 


The best 


of Scotch bulls of the short-legged, thick, beefy type have been in service, and 
we think we are justified in claiming this one of the best and most desirable 


offerings of the season. 


THE PERCHERON 


include four mares, two of them imported, and three 
colts—all good. 


The mares are all good breeders, 


having raised colts the past year, and will weigh up to a ton. 


For other particulars write for the sale catalog (mentioning Wallaces’ 


Farmer), and arrange to spend the day with us. 


Address for catalog, 


G. A. BONEWELL, 


You are cordially invited. 


Grinnell, lowa 


Auctioneers : GEO. P, BELLOWS, CAREY M. JONES, J. L. McILRATH 
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Dark Steel Grey 
Home Bred Stallion 


Registered Percheron, eoming three years 
old. exact weight 1900 pounds, sired by black 
imported stallion, weight 2200 lbs.. from dap- 
ple grey mare weighing 1970 lbs. Iowa State 
Certifieate of absolute soundness, and a very 
desirable stallion, having been ratsed in the 
rough. Cheap for cash. . 

FRED CHANDLER, R.7, Chariton, lowa 





THE BEST 


IMP. HORSES $1000 


EACH. 
Home-Bred Registered Draft 
Stallions, $300 to $600 
All hor-es warranted sound 

and sure breeders. 
Reference—Any bank in 


Osceola. 
HART BROS., Osceola, lowa 


Percherons and Shires 


Mares and stallions for sale—good ones. All im- 
ported. We want you tosee them. Come. 


H. P. WILKINSON & BROS., Mitcheltville, lowa 


Belgians for Sale 


A number of good Belgian stallions and mares at 
reasonableprices. Call and see them, or write. Barn 
in town. 

Cc. W. BABCOCK, 


Black Percheron Stallion for Sale 


Weighs close to 1900 Ibs. Sound and right, with clean 
heavy bone, reliable and sure. Will be priced right, 
as I have to change on account of having so many of 
his fillies. Is registered and priced right. Write 

T. V. Argenbright, Blandinsvilie, ill. 


JACKS AND SADDLE STALLIONS 
100 registered Kentucky Mammoth jacks and saddle 
stallions. A big lot of jennets, saddie mares and 
geldings. A few good walking horses, pacing and 
trotting stallions. Also big black pigs, Tamworth 
and Hampshire swine. Cook pays the freight on 
jacks. J. F. COOK & Co., Lexington, Ky. 











Walford, lowa 











R. O. MILLER, LUCAS, IOWA 


GLYDESDALES 


I now have the best lot of young stallions on the 


farm I ever offered for sale—cheap too. Callor write — 





French Draft Stallion 











W. A. LANG & co. 


Belgian and Percheron Stallions and Mares 


Last importation landed October 9th. All heavy 
weights, with extra bone and quality. A number 
would be state fair candidates. All pedigrees stamp- 
ed by department at Washington, No American bred 
horses handied. Another importation will arrive 
about February ist. Write for full particulars and 
calendar to W. A. LANG & CO. 

Box 607 Greeley, lowa 


WHITE OAK STOCK FARM 


The Home of Prize Winning Stock 


80 head of Percheron stallions and mares 
for sale. Visit the farm where you can see the 
sires and dams and compare them with their off- 
spring, which is very important at the present time. 


D. AUGSTIN, Carlock, Illinois 


BELGIAN, PERCH- s t a 3 é io 7h Ss 


ERON AND SHIRE 


Am selling imported horses, $800 to $1,000. 
Home-bred, $300 to $650. 


FRANK L. STREAM, CRESTON, IOWA 


PERCHERONS 


Imported and American bred stallions and mares 
for sale, with size, bone and quality. Come or write. 


C. B. DANNEN & SONS, Marshalltown, lowa, R. 4 
panereaert BELGIAN AND 

















GERMAN COACH 
for sale, 4 years old, black, good style, good bone and talli ‘ . Also Black Polled 
a a him a a colt... A bar- poner ee — ° seg . 
gain for some one. ce reasonable. 
L. H. BOROP, Jamaica, towa | IES & BELLMAN, Burr Oak Stock Farm, Delavan, Wis. 
Good ones at less price 
Jacks and Percherons Pe rc h erons than the other fellow 


Twenty three and four-year-old jacks, fifteen year- 
ine. Sowe nice Percheron stallions, mares, colts 
pn Tamworth hogs. Al! stock registered or subject 


registry. . - i 
CLOVERDALE FARMS, Lexington, Ky. 








asks you for the big bemed ones. Stallions—2 
coming 3-year-old, 1 coming 2. all greys—2 mares safe 
in foal coming 3 and 4. Write me at Mil 7 
Iowa. Henr-, Cc. FF, HOAGLIN. 


y co. . ¥, G 
Also Mammoth Bronze turkeys, gobbleérs $4 to ©. 








Percheron Brood Mares 
We Are Offering 50 Head of Mares 


from weanlings to five years old; few older. Nearly 
all blacks or dark greys. 25 head coming three and 
4 years old. 15 well matched pairs. Mares either 
sired by or bred to Superior 40605, weighing 2300 Ibs. 
The big, rugged, drafty ton tyre. Some good coming 
2 and 3-year-old stallions. Price, breeding and indi- 
viduality right. Write or visit. 

JAMES LOONAN & SON, Waterloo, Iowa 


BELGIANS 


I have just arrived from Belgium with the best lot 
of horses I ever imported. I selected them all my- 
self, paying careful attention to the true type of the 
so popular breed, with the result that I have in my 
barns the best horses obtainable. Heavy, massive 
boned horses which are always so rare to find. Not 
an unsound one in the whole bunch. Also some 
American bred horses on hand, both stallions and 
mares at very reasonable prices. I save you inter- 
preters’ salary and commission, 

A. M. Van STEENBERGE, Ogden, Iowa 


Shire Stallion For Sale 


Highland Hero 4940, black with white stripe 
in face and little white on all feet. He bas been a 
good breeder the four years we have had him. His 
colts are all good. Won 1st at International in 1907. 
We sel! him rather than part with bis colts. Guar- 
antee him a good breeder in any careful hands. At 
our price he will soon have a newowner. D. M. 
JOHNSON, Sec. Hayes Shire Horse Ass'n, 
Storm Lake, lowa. 


HOME BRED 
PERGHERONS 


If you want to buy a Percheron stallion that bas 
the size, bone and quality you are looking for, call 
on or write me. For the next 60 days prices cut one- 
half. Bound tosell. Come soon. 


M. L. AYRES, Shenandoah, lowa 


(Over 30 years a breeder and importer of Percherons) 


W.E. Prichard & Sons 


of Ottawa, Illinois 
HAVE 


Percherons, Belgians ana Shires 


with, size. quality and bone to suit tlle most exacting. 
PRICES THE LOWEST. Sale barn in town. 
Telephone 68. 


For Sale Cheap 


Two extra good young PERCHERON STAL.-. 
LEONS, coming three and five years old. 


R. E. FULLER, WestLawn Farms, Redwood Fails, Minn. 
The Best Imported Percheron Ton Stallions 


$1000 each. Imported mares in foal, $450 to $550. 




















Home-bred registered stallions and mares, 6200 to 
$450. 


H. REDENIUS, Rushmore, Minn. 





German Coach Stallions 


and Mares 


We offer two stallions foaled in 1906, imported in 
1909. These have proved themselves splendid breed- 
ers. We also offer home bred staliions two and three 
years oll. Imported and home bred mares for gale, 
Come to the farm and see these horses. They will 
please you. 

HELD BROS., Hinton, Plymouth Co., Ia. 


PERCHERONS 


Brilliant DD. 45336, the great show and breed- 
ing stallion, a 2300 lb. black, heads the herd. Stal- 
lions with size and bone, from 1 to 4 years; also 
mares bred to Briliiaht D. and a few good mares and 
fillies sired by him. All blacks and greys, and 
sound, Address 

EDGEWOOD FARM, 
Cedar Co. West Branch, lowa 

Farm and stock ¢ mile east of Downey, on main 
line C.. R. 1. & P. 


McLAY BROS., JANESVILLE, WIS. 
Clydesdale Headquarters 


Only the best of the breed. Can save you 
money on this kind. Unequatled prize record. Write us, 











JACKS. 


Mammoth Jacks 


We make a specialty of fine 
young Jacks. All stock sold 
under a positive guarantee. We 
can show you more quality for 
the money than can be found 
elsewhere. Write for what you 
want or come and see us, 


RENO & MORRISON 
tavia, 


Ba lowa 

4) k - Ever 
IZZeST JACK VITEFING rade 
Ninety day sale on 56 head of extra big registered 
Mammoth jacks at 60 per cent of their value, priced 
from $250 to $1200 each. I am importing 200 Percheron 
and Belgian mares and 80 stallions and must close 
out a lot of jacks to get money and make room, Write 

for catalog, photograph, description and price list. 


Ww. L. DeCLOW 
Cedar Rapids Jack Farm, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Mammoth Jacks and Jennets for Sale 


I have a number of very large ones for sale at a log 
price. I raise them to sell and can save the buyer 
money if in the market fora good northern grown 
jack or jen. Cali and see them. Write 

T FRY. Box 147, Plainfield, lowa 


20 Head Black Mammoth Jacks 


ND JENNETS FOR SALE. 
Registered, 15 to 16 hands high, with large bone and 
pleaty of weight. Will sell worth the money. 
J.W.REA, Carrollton, Carroll Ce., Me. 
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Bosch magneto; 106 inch wheelbase. 


Hupmobile Long-Stroke “32” Touring Car, $900 
F. O. B. Detroit, including equipment of windshield, gas lamps and generator, oil lamps, tools and horn. 
Three speeds forward and reverse; . rope gears. Four cylinder motor, 3} inch bore x 5} inch stroke. 
x 34 inch tires. 





Color, Standard Hupmobile Blue. Roadster, $900. 


‘Long-Stroke’ means Long-Stroke 
in the new Hupmobile 


We have figured always that it was the wisest kind of enlight- 
ened selfishness to give more than the public expected. 


Thus, only one motor in America has a longer stroke than the 
engine in the new Hupmobile “32.” 


And the car which shares this distinction with the Hupmobile 
sells for several times the Hupmobile price of $900. 


The relation of stroke to bore in the new Hupmobile is the mean 
average of the best and latest European practice. 


But we did not stop with this positive assurance of greater 
pulling power. 


The cylinders are cast en bloc and the crankshaft, of special drop 
forged high carbon steel, equipped with three especially 
liberal bearings, instead of two. 


Note these evidences of extra-generous construction, one at a 
time, please, and compare them with other cars at the 
Hupmobile price. 

Observe that the valves, for instance, are not only all at one side 
—an admirable advantage—but completely encased, yet 
instantly accessible and oil-tight and dust-proof. 


Again, you find another evidence of careful workmanship in the 
manner in which the inlet and exhaust manifolds are cast 
integrally with the cylinder block. 


You will also note the advance in construction that we have 
made by casting together, from the highest grade of alum- 
inum alloy, the upper part of the crank case and the entire 
transmission case. 





This construction is completed by making the lower part of the 
crank case from pressed steel. ~ 

You will see in this engine and transmission unit a triumph of 
mechanical adaptation, which makes for increased efficiency 
and space economy. 

The full-floating rear axle of the Long-Stroke “32” is, in itself, a 
work of high degree, which places the Hupmobile in an 
exclusive class. 

The rear axle connection is by means of a single universal joint, 
enclosed in a taper fubular housing which is jointed to the 
transmission case. 

By this means we avoid the use of truss rods, yet have produced 
the strongest and stiffest axle possible. Each rear wheel runs 
on two roller bearings mounted on the axle tube, while the 
axle shafts are bolted to the hub flanges. 

You can ascribe all these constructive advantages to the fact that the 
Hupmobile organization has always been held practically intact. 

In every essential it is the same as it was when the first Hup- 
mobile was built. 

The chief engineer, E. A. Nelson, is the same man who designed 
the original Hupmobile runabout—whose priority in its own 
class has never been seriously disputed. 

The department heads who have been associated with Mr. Nelson 
and the skillful workmen who have executed his designs 
have remained with us in our progressive development. 

We should be glad to send to your address 44x84 photo- 


gravures and full description of this handsome car. 


Hupp Motor Car Co. Setterson Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


Rombout PDO 


F. O. B. Detroit, with same power plant that took the ne touring car around the world—4 cylin- 


ders, 20 h. p., sliding gears, Bosch magneto. Equip 
erator, oil lamps, tools and horn. Roadster, with rear deck and steel box for tools and 


accessories, $850. 


top, wind shield, gas lamps and gen- 


A recent exhaustive report of the efficiency of the Hupmobile runabout in nearly a year of 
army service is contained in a booklet entitled “A Test of Service,” which we will gladly send 


on request. 


The new Hupmobile plant, now nearing completion and illustrated at the left, will have 
capacity of 15,000 to 20,000 cars a — and the Runabou 
ularity—will continue to occupy 
at present. . 


ays a car of unprecedented pop- 
same large part in our manufacturing plans that it does 








